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VENTILATION 


CHOOL Ventilation is a very serious 

proposition and a very difficult one 
to handle satisfactorily. The old time 
systems never have been entirely satis- 
factory, and it is necessary to resort to 
opening the windows. This has its ob- 
jections on account of draft, dirt, etc., but 
does furnish the necessary fresh air. 


The new “Berry Window Ventilator” 
solves the problem. It attaches direct to 
the window, admits the fresh air, pre- 
vents drafts and keeps out the dirt. 
It costs nothing for operation, is indestruc- 
tible and does not interfere with the oper- 
ation of the window. 


Send us the size of your rooms, size, num- 
ber and location of your windows and the 
number of pupils in the room, and let us 
show you how to get good air for your 
classrooms. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Supt. of Public 
Schools of Chicago, has them in her own 
office and has recommended their use in 
the classrooms of the Chicago schools. 
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14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, III. 
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It is much cheaper and 
more satisfactory 


to say, ‘‘I have sent for the free pamphlet on 
‘How to Judge, Buy and Install Blackboards’,’’ 
than to sigh, ‘‘the next time I will.”’ 


This pamphlet contains in a nutshell manner all 
the essential information about blackboards — 
both artificial and 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


One of our witty customers, the Secretary of the 
school board who has ordered many a carload of 
our natural slate blackboards, has been kind 
enough to call this booklet a ‘‘chest protector.”’ 
He considers it a safeguard for every school 
board that has money to spend for blackboard 
equipment—and wants to spend it wisely. 


Why not send for your copy today? 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. 


RELIABLE and PRACTICAL 





Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Natural Slate Blackboards ecru 
Write for booklet and learn why 








absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 













THE 
‘*KEENAN ” 


KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 





Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 





WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 





Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
, and school board members may apply at the time for the filling of any vasa 


x tory : 
Bai F/ 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-623, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSEIit has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kinde ergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 

J. PORTER ane, anager 











YOU HAVE THE VACANCY AND KNOW ITS REQUIREMENTS 


WE HAVE THE TEACHER AND KNOW HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS spent in studying the perplexing problems that con- 


front you at this season of the year. 
others—Why not let us help you? 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bowling Green, Ky. 


We have assisted hundreds of 





RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. School officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENGY otis vetins, - vass 

North lehine, - Wash. 

Has large direct call from California to the Dakotas, Specialists— Manual Train- 
ing. Commercial, etc., in great demand. Write or wire us. 


Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


BREWER AGency 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, '* avers Oreet, D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDEFT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1908-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. - 


MANUAL TRAINING 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 











Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mar. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, Mo. 
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ATHLETICS 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AW AGENCow 

ORCL ee =O 

that is more. Ours Itele=@SC> IVE IW EIN IPSs 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. ae Ts SSE, wrnaeued, N.Y. 
1 Ch I 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 81 Chapel Street 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y ano Mer. 








THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa-|| 
tion and gets just the teacher | 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 





~ {HE NEW METHOD — 


THE OLD METHOD 











The Pratt Te achers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public aad private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





Mennsi Trelaia : Guam. cee 
HEADQUARTERS | Household ining The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Commercial Branches 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 
















WESTERN POSITIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS, Write us To-Day for FREE BOOKLET. WM. RUFFER, Manager 
The a Teachers’ Agency in a Rocky Rote one Region 
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aes Va ee 'AGENCY 


DENVER, COLO. 


EMPIRE BL Dp es 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
Oldeet and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Svegsteien 





The best way to secure a merwahie competent Superintendent or Teacher, i is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


2! E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





Speciali hers’ A 
The PARKER, Sescislist Teachers Agency MADISON 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. 


A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 

Western Branch: Spokane 





When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wrati, Mgr. 631 Harvard 3t., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 





Dewberry School Agency Motto: ‘The Right Teacher 


in the Right Place.” 
Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, ‘Manages, Sirmingham, Alabama 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mer. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 
j _ OF BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
The TEA C H E R § EXG HAN 6 E Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 
COLORA t senimniniaens ite 
COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 1315 California Street. DENVER. COLO. 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mer. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. o - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GAs 


eqn EDUCATIONAL ane OUR BUREAU AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


is licensed and bonded, with the sanction of a great 
State behind it. We expect to continue to grow thru 
efficient, honorable service and satisfied patronage. 


OUR CENTRAL LOCATION 18 YOUR ADVANTAGE. 


JOSHUA RICHMOND, Manager 
St. Louis County Bank Building 




















TT " F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway: Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg. 





cleat Te me wateoralty PC eit etbebdidad 


25th Year 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '22,Tromegt St 


Has first-class vacancies now. Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 
cers for public and private schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Register now for season of 1914-15. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
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Ail Authority Has *~*l Said: 
“Practical School Equipment develops 


the greatest efficiency”--- 
~ THAT’S WHY --- 


ee ‘ Equipment is in demand by 
Made in Grand Rapids all the leading schools today 


In our designs we not-‘ionly combine the practical tried-out ideas (adopted by some of the 
leading professors in our country) but devote our energy to your particular needs 
thru our Service Department. 


To Explain Our Service 
Department 


This Service is Free !f yeu will 


submit to 
us a blue print or pencil sketch showing the 
floor plan, we will send you a drawing of a 
model room such as is being used in the 
most modern schoolroom, and give you the 
benefit of years of practical experience in 
the building of Manual Arts Equipment. 


COSTS NO MORE THAN INFERIOR MAKES AND BEARS THE SEAL 
OF GRAND RAPIDS HIGHEST GRADE WORKMANSHIP THRUOUT 


Our For Every Department 
Catalogs Catalog 
Mailed Manual Training - - No. 23 
Free : 
Domestic Science - No. 25 
Laboratory - - No. 24 
Drawing - - No. 23 





Sewing - No. 23 


Grand Rapids Special 


WE GUARANTEE OUR QUALITY 








of workmanship, construction and finish to be as 
represented. Unsurpassed in design. With 
this assurance you should specify equipment from 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


1428 Front Ave., N. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 















School Board Journal 


Self{-Releasing Hire Exit Latches 


School Boards should mention to their architects to specify Han Buprin for all 
entrance, fire escape, and auditorium doors (have them send us a sketch of their lay-out, 
we'll help them to specify economically and correctly). 


Now is the time to anticipate your summer repairs. 


Equip all your entrance and fire-escape doors of old schools with 
Hon Buprin devices. 


If interested we will give you a list of cities who are now using hundreds of sets---ask 
them for their experience with Hon Buprius, 
as we publish no testimonials. 





TRADE MARK 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFFICE 
No. 8602! 













































Simple in construction. 
Unexcelled in workmanship. 
Strong to withstand severest handling. 


Mechanism so well balanced that a mere child can 
operate. 


Can not become blocked by accident or design. 
Failure to operate is impossible. 

We make a special device for every special condition. 
Expert advice at your command. 


Thousands of these Latches in use on Schools, 
Churches, Theatres, Auditoriums, Factories, De- 
partment Stores, etc., etc. 


Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 


If your dealer is not posted write us, or, ring up 
our Branch Office: 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta, Ga........ Beaullieu & Applewhite 
Birmingham, Ala... Brewer & Scanlan 
Boston, Mass. ..... Robert J. Gilkie 
Buffalo, N. Y...... Harwick & Co. 
Chicago, Ill........ John C. Bold 


Cincinnati, Ohio... The Kirchner Brick Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio...E. B. Horne Co. 
Columbus, Ohio ...R. L. Watson 


Dallas, Texas...... H. W. Pring & Co. 
Denver, Colo. ..... W. H. Clark 
El Paso, Texas ....C. C. Gaines 


a ae A. Jacksonville, Fla... Beaullieu & Applewhite 
; oe s Los Angeles, Cal...W. H. Steele 
Nashville, Tenn....Geo. W. Ruth 
New York, N. Y....Grant Pulley & Hdwe Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..T. B. & H. S. Hendrickson 
Portland, Oregon ..A. J. Capron 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Harris Bros. 
San Francisco, Cal..A. W. Pike & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo...... W. E. Way 
Seattle, Wash. ....F. T. Crowe & Co. 
Spokane, Wash....F. T. Crowe ©& Co. 
Tacoma, Wash.....F. T. Crowe 6& Co. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. Mackenzie Bros. 
Vancouver, B. C....Wm.N. O’Niel @& Co. 
Sidney, Australia ...F. Lindsay Thompson 
SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND’”’ London, England ...George Grant (& Co. 


ASK FOR 


Mon Bagel Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


CATALOG 12C e e 
General Distributors 


“In Sweets Index’ pages 770 and 771 120-124 East Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Teachers’ Agency For Sale. 

The Managers of a well established 
Teachers’ Agency are anxious to engage 
in another line of work and therefore 
offer for sale a well established agency 
with a splendid registration list. 


Because of the name of agency a pros- 
pective purchaser might ship it to any 
part of the country. The present mana- 
gers are very anxious to receive propo- 
sitions, so as to terminate the matter at 
the earliest possible moment. 


This is an unusual opportunity and 
should be especially attractive since the 
managers of the agency wish to termi- 
nate the entire matter within the next 
thirty days. 

Address Department A. % American 
School Board Journal, 129 Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Situation Wanted. 


A successful High School Principal desires 
a situation with a reliable school supply 
company or school book publishing company. 
Ready after June 5. Address ‘‘D’’ Care of 
School Board Journal. 


Situation Wanted, 


By a successful superintendent, situa- 
tion with some reliable school supply 
company or schoolbook publishing com- 
pany. Ready June 1. Address K. % 
School Board Journal. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Beeause 
They are worth more 


Send for our Catalog 


Federal Slee! Fire CO. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT 


The Most Charming Island Water Trip 
on the American Continent. 


The Palace Steamers 
“WASHINGTON IRVING” 
“HENDRICK HUDSON” 


“ROBERT FULTON” and “ALBANY” 
of the Hudson River Day Line 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 

Lv. New York, Desbrosses St., 8:40 A. M. 

New York, W. 42d St., N. R., 9:00 A. M. 

New York. W. 129th St... N. R., 9:20 A. M, 

Albany, Hamilton St., 8:30 A. M. 


THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER PLEASURE 
TRAVEL TO AND FROM 
The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River, 
The Catskill Mountains, 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks, 
Lake Champlain and the North, 
Niagara Falls and the West. 
TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ARE ON 
SALE AT ALL OFFICES 

A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted up 
in the most elegant style, exclusively 
for passengers. Their great speed, fine 
orchestras, spacious saloons, private 
Parlors, and luxurious accommodations 
in every respect render them unexcelled. 
Handsomely appointed dining rooms, 
With superior service, are on the main 
deck, affording an uninterrupted view of 
the magnificent scenery for which the 
Hudson is renowned, 

NOTE.—AII first-class tickets reading 
over the New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R. and West Shore R. R., be- 
tween New York and Albany, in either 
direction, are good for passage on these 
steamers, thus affording tourists an un 
equalled opportunity of viewing the 
beautiful Hudson by daylight. 

Send four cents postage for Summer 
. Literature, 
F. B. HIBBARD, E, E. OLCOTT, 

Gen'l Passenger Agent Gen’l Manager 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


“GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS ” 


THE BEST SCHOOL PLAN 
BOOK 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee 





Patented dene 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Get, 25, 1810 
This cut one-quarter actual size 
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EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration, superintendence, school 
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Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
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Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 


Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


All rooms in school bullding 
can be fumigated at the same 


time. 


We will positively guarantee you 


satisfaction on atrial order. 


coupon and mail to 


Fill out this 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co 
902 Chamber of Commerce, 


CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 


sample and information. 





Address_ 








Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


LIQUID SOAP 


DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 
American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 


St. Paul Detroit 


Windsor, Ont. 


“TANNEWITZ” 


NEW TYPE 
PROTECTED 
LATHES 


(Shaft Driven) 


“Protect 
the Boys!”’ 


Either Motor or Shaft Driven- 


No Moving Shafts or Pulleys 
exposed. 


Entire Headstock Enclosed. 
No Wear and Tear on Belts. 
Neat Machine Tool Design 


Proof Against Shavings and 
Dust. 


No Shafting on Floor. 
Let us send you Literature. 





The Tannewitz Works 


315-321 N. Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Paltridge Metal Book 
Stacks are now installed 
in the following institu- 
tions: 
University of Minnesota 
Milliard Hall 
University of Minnesota 
School of Anatomy 
State Law School 
Norman, Okla. 
Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Schurtleff College 
Upper Alton, Il. 
Pacific University 
Forest Grove, Oregon 
State Normal School 
Chadron, Neb. 
State Normal School 
Wayne, Neb. 
State Normal School 
Peru, Neb. 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Southern Col. Institute 
Albion, Il. 
High School New Orleans, La. 
a * Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Elgin, Il. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Crestline, Ohio. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Clinton, Mo. 
Waco, Tex. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


We can do for you what 
we have done for others. 


Write today for our Booklet 


The Paltridge 
Metal Equipment Co. 
729 Monadnock Building 
Chicago, IIL. 








The State of Indiana 
Adopted 


May 8, 1914 






THE 
Silver, Burdett Arithmetics 
For Exclusive Basal Use 


The Term of Adoption is Five Years 


The fact that THE SILVER-BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS were chosen by the State 
Board of Education from several of the best 
known series of arithmetics in the country is 


conclusive proof that they have superior merits. 


frequent drills; topical arrangement; logical development. 


Published in a two-book and a three-book series 





Boston New York Chicago 


BUHLIG’S 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By ROSE BUHLIG, Lake High School, Chicago. 
With Preface by DANIEL B. DUNCAN, 
Professor in Columbia University. 



















This remarkable book completely fills every need 
of a Business English class—spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, oral English, letter writing, and busi- 
ness practice—all treated with thoroness and 
interest. It not only impresses the student with 
the necessity for accuracy, but actually inspires 
him to attain it. 































The book also develops an eagerness to know 
about modern business methods and problems in 
order to gain the ability to speak and write con- 
vincingly of them. An eminent authority on busi- 
ness education declares of Buhlig’s Business 
English 





























‘*There is nothing in 
print to take its place.’’ 



















Cloth. 


356 pages. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





They are distinguished by their omission of non-essentials; 


emphasis on fundamentals; up-to-date, practical problems; 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


San Francisco 











Introduction price, $1.10 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Reasons for the Success of f 
MUZZEY’S 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


662 pages, illustrated os 9 $1.50 Volume ? 






















“ It brings the present generation to the realization of 
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AN OFFICIAL DIFFICULTY 


Suggestions for Solving a Problem that frequently confronts a Board of Education 


“Cheer up, Professor, it may not be so bad 
as it seems. Every cloud has a silver lining. 
You can’t solve your problem by worry.” 

“What you say is true as Gospel. Worry 
won’t do any good, but this cloud is so big and 
black and dense that there is no chance for the 
silver to show thru.” . The speaker shook his 
head and a pessimistic frown wrinkled his brow. 

George Brice was superintendent of the city 
schools in Kisor, and after a hard week’s work 
he had stopped at the drug store to talk over the 
situation with John Clark who was president 
of the board of education and a most sympathe- 
tic helper of the superintendent. 

srice had been superintendent of the schools 
for the past six months, and by earnest, con- 
scientious effort put forth early and late, had 
succeeded in revising the course of study and 
inspiring the teachers and pupils to greater 
effort. His genial disposition had won the con- 
fidence of the patrons and the admiration of the 
board of education. But now he was in trouble. 
It was not one of those petty annoyances that 
can be settled and then forgotten; but it was a 
problem that comes to every superintendent and 
board of education,—the question of an inefti- 
cient teacher. 

Miss Sarah McGuire was teaching the second 
grade, and had been for five times the educa- 
No doubt 


she had at one time been an excellent teacher; 


tional life of the average teacher. 


but years of service in the schoolroom, the care 
of an unfortunate and unappreciative brother, 
and the criticism of dissatisfied parents had 
squeezed all the kindness out of her system, and 
she had become cold and cynical on the ex- 
terior. She was mechanical in her work; her 
methods were of the best, but lacked substance; 
she had beautiful theories of education and 
talked about child study and the scientific de- 
velopment of the child; but when she came to 
the classroom she crushed out all spontaneity 
and individuality, and her work was mere drud- 
gery. 

From the day he entered, Superintendent 
srice had tried to help her, to enthuse her with 
some new ideas of personal development of the 
child thru his own activities; he had tried 
to get some freedom and elasticity into her 
work, but in every respect he had failed. She 
only came back to him with petty criticisms and 
turned over to his office all her cases of dis- 
cipline, trying to convince him that all chil- 
dren are bad, and that one only need tind their 
faults and then give proper punishment. She 
had almost come to believe that children are an 
invention of His Satanic Majesty for the spec- 
ial purpose of tormenting teachers. It was this 
situation that was worrying Brice, and to which 
Mr. Clark referred. 

“Well, we've put up with it for nearty a gen- 
eration and you ought to stand it for one year. 
Besides, it’s our kids that have to suffer. You 
are not half so much interested now as you will 
be when you get some youngsters of your own 
in school. Oh! of course, you think you are; 
but you'll know better some day, “he hastened 
to add as he saw the frown deepen on Brice’s 
face. 

“You see, that is exactly what worries me,” 
continued the superintendent, as he tapped with 
2 pencil upon the counter as if to keep time 
with the movement of his thoughts. I am sup- 
posed to keep tab on these children and lock 
after their health, comfort and educational 
growth: and [ see them daily stinted in the 
essentials, and all because of one teacher. Why, 





By P. E. MCCLENAHAN 


do you know, she makes those little tots write 
until their fingers ache. She keeps them sitting 
still until they can’t wiggle, they are so tired; 
she thinks her whole duty is done when she 
drills them upon definitions until they can re- 
peat in a mechanical way the words of the 
text—she actually wants to cut out recess be- 
cause the pupils annoy her in dismissal and re- 
turn to work. I thought I had some originality, 
some psychological training that would enable 
me to fathom her mind, but she has her sym- 
pathies packed in ice apparently too thick to 
break, and she just puts everybody she ap- 
proaches in cold storage. I wonder if she was 
ever in love. I believe falling in love is the 
only thing that will ever melt her cold, cynical 
disposition, and I sometimes doubt if the flame 
of love will ever flicker strong enough to melt 
the ice around her heart.” 

“Cheer up! Cheer up! You can’t saw wood 
with a hatchet. We've done the best we can, 
and it’s no use to worry. Goodness gracious, 
Agnes, you’ve got to look at the good points in 
our school system and not dwell upon the one 
weakness. It’s nonsense to worry. Cheer up!” 
Clark slapped the superintendent on the shoul- 
der as if to jar loose the pessimistic portion of 
his system. 

“Tt’s no use, we've got to get rid of that 
teacher. T can see no other solution of the 
problem,” replied Brice, and he shock his head 
dubiously. 

“That can’t be done. You know we discussed 
it at the last board meeting. You put the case 
up and it was considered. Every member of the 
board knew that what you said was true. Down 
deep in their hearts, they realized that you were 
absolutely right; but you heard the line of talix 
they put up. Jud Brown, as you remember, 
said his wife went to school to Sarah McGuire, 
and that she was then a dandy, and that he 
really believed she must be a fair teacher now. 

“Did you see how Jim Doolittle shook his 
head and refused to discuss the whole matter? 
Well, she belongs to the same church that he 
does, and, while he is not particular about: re- 
taining her for any other reason, he thinks he 
has to be loyal to his friends. Then, Hans Car- 
ter is overseer of the poor, and he knows that 
if she is dropped her brother will become a 
county charge. It’s a hopeless case, and we’ve 
inst ‘got to grin and bear it.” 

“Well, it seems too bad, when the situation 
is fully known, that we have to hamper those 
children to save one individual for such rea- 
sons.” and Brice fairly snorted his contempt. 

“Whoap! Whoap! hold on a bit now. You are 
getting too ideal. T took the crudest way to put 
this up to you. Don’t misunderstand me. There 
is not a man T mention who is not perfectly 
honest: but they all realize that the school is 
only one of our social factors. Of course they 
don’t stop to analyze it that way, but they do 
They realize 


you can’t make an ideal school unless the other 


decide that way just the same. 


social factors in the community are ideal. They 
have to look at all sides, and they think you are 
young and ideal and that if you got things just 
the way you wanted them to-day, tomorrow 
you'd see some things to improve.” 

“Every word you say is Gospel Truth. This 
is only another case of the lost sheep. I guess 
we are all likely to magnify the weaknesses in 
our attempt to correct faults.” 

“Now I'll tell you more, Professor, since you 
have taken a moderate, sane view of the situa- 
tion. TI have held a private conference with 


each member of our board, and it’s no use to 
agitate the matter. They are three to two 
against her removal, and we’ve just got to stand 
4.” 

After this conference, Superintendent Brice 
went back to his work with a heavy heart. Some 
days elapsed before he had another chance to 
confer with the president of the board, and in 
the interval he grew more worried and impa- 
tient. He saw little tots who needed freedom 
cramped so much that all the spontaneity was 
crushed out of them. He was growing desper- 
ate, but what could he do? In the evening as 
he passed the drug store he heard a tapping on 
the window, and he entered as he received a 
signal from Clark. 

“T got a bit of news for you,” said Clark, 
shaking his hand vigorously. “Jim Doolittle 
has sold out his business and is going to leave 
town in a week. I think he is going over to 
Perkins to open a store there.” 

“l’m sorry to lose him. 
fellow.” 

“Oh sure! Jim’s all right, but don’t you see 
what it does? It gives us a chance. I talked 
it over with the boys, and we are going to ap 
point Hi Bennett in his place. You see, Hi has 
a boy in school now and he has some special in- 


Ile is a royal good 


terest. Then, his wife died about two years ago, 
and he is rather lonesome and does not have 
much to occupy his time. He might just as well 
give some of it to the schools. You know he’s 
a retired farmer and has little to do.” 

“But how does he stand on the teacher prob- 
lem?” inquired Brice, with a renewed interest. 

“Well, that’s a question. It’s an even break. 
He would not say either way; he said he’d have 
to investigate, and you know he goes to the 
bottom of things when he starts; so both sides 
feel safe in choosing him.” 

“There can be only one result if he makes a 
careful study of the situation. That's really the 
best news I’ve heard lately.” .The superintend- 
ent began to whistle softly. 

“Well, don’t be too positive; it’s a good idea 
to be cheerful, but he’s got to make up his own 
mind on the question, and when he gets done, 
he’s sot. You can’t budge him. Don’t try to 
prejudice him or he’ll be as contrary as a mule. 
He’s promised to come over and give the job his 
personal attention.” 

“T’ll leave him absolutely alone and then rest 
the case on his decision.” 

The days and weeks dragged on. Time after 
time Brice saw Hi Bennett come to the build- 
ing and inspect the work of the teachers; he 
noted with pleasure that Bennett spent more 
time in the second grade than in any other 
room. It was very clear that this was a 
serious case that demanded his real attention, 
but there was never a word spoken to prejudice 
the case; and it was with a great deal of satis- 
faction that Brice came to the annual meeting, 
when teachers were to be selected for the com- 
ing year. He felt positive that there could be 
but one result. 

“He simply can’t stand for things to continue 
thought the 
superintendent. “No, it’s impossible. He is 


as they have been the past year,” 


shrewd and he surely will help us out, as much 
as he would like to shirk the responsibility.” 
The meeting was called, and four directors 
and the superintendent sat in the office of the 
secretary and waited for Hi Bennett to appear. 
They chatted freely until long after the meet- 
ing time, and still no Hi came. When there was 
a lull in the conversation, President Clark 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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_ About one-third of an average human life is 
spent in preparing for the other two-thirds. 
Naturally, then, it would be expected that one- 
third of the taxes should go to support the 
schools. Those school board members who have 
looked into the matter, know the division of 
taxes is Just about that proportion. The respon- 
sibility for the management and use of these 
funds, cannot be treated lightly; and gives rise 
to many administrative problems. Among these 
is the question of raising money by taxation or 
sale of bonds. 
Direct Taxes or Bonds. 

Every district should have a definite policy in 
this matter. It is generally coneeded that run- 
ning expenses should be met from taxation. 
There is a divided sentiment as to whether in- 
vestments in grounds and buildings should be 
made from taxes, or from the proceeds of the 
sale of bonds. Grounds usually appreciate, but 
improvements always depreciate. In this light 
it would appear more equitable to bond for 
ground purchases than for improvements, if 
bonds are at all advisable. There are times, 
perhaps, when debt is expedient; but it is a ques- 
tion of expedience and not of policy. Men or 
institutions may do well when in debt—not be- 
cause they are in debt, but in spite of it. There 
may be times when extensive enterprises seem 
imperative and funds are available only by the 
creation of a bonded debt. These emergencies 
must arise now and then, in a rapidly develop- 
ing country; but it is well to remember that the 
debt and the interest on it, must some day be 
paid. If sinking funds are provided, as the 
laws are now beginning to require in all states 
for perfectly apparent reasons, it serves only to 
take out of circulation, just the amount of 
money in the fund and also the interest there- 
on, which seldom equals that paid on the debt, 
and is looked upon as a part of the fund. 

But about schools: Fully cognizant of the 
movement for the wider use of schools, and all 
that is said and done in this matter, it is still 
a fact that comparatively few communities use 
them other than for the youth, for whom they 
are built. The children must be eared for. They 
are housed until they are of age; they sleep in 
beds; they wear clothes; they eat bread and 
meat; and normally at the expense of the par- 
ents. It is the duty of the parents to provide 
for the children; it is not normally the duty of 
the children to provide for their own needs be- 
fore they come to the age of independent re- 
sponsibility. 

Children should have everything which they 

‘only while they are children, without being 
required to pay for those things when they cease 
to be children. Parents do not present children 
vith a debt on their twenty-first birthday. If 

quite right for the public to require them 


present paper formed the basis of an address 
d ered before the School Officers’ Section of the In 
| Empire Teachers’ Association, April 17, 1914 
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Problems 


By R. H. THOMAS, Clerk, School Board, 
Portland, Oregon 


to pay for all or a part of their school educa- 
tion, it is just as right that parents require them 
to lift all or a part of the mortgage on the par- 
ental roof when they leave it, on becoming of 
age. The public owes something to its children. 
They are its hope; and upon their proper educa- 
tion, rests the good citizenship of the next gen- 
eration. Parents die; but the State remains to 
be alone benefitted. It is argued that the schools 
can be used by the children of the children first 
therein educated. This is more literally true of 
the parental homestead, which is used directly 
or indirectly by many generations of grand- 
children. 
The Injustice of Bonds. 

| know a park purchased from the proceeds of 
twenty-year bonds, that became a spot of beauty 
in a closely settled neighborhood. It was planted 
to shrubs and grass, and was surrounded by a 
generously high, spiked fence. All the children 
could do to enjoy it, was to hold the fence bars 
in their little hands, and push their eager faces 
as far between as possible, and watch the gard- 
ener. And, mark you, these were the little tads 
who must liquidate those bonds when they fall 
due. It is not well to mortgage the future of 
the children when it can be avoided; they will 
have their own problems to solve. 

They will pay the bonds already issued. I am 
informed upon reliable authority, that the issu- 
ance of bonds for school purposes, is compara- 
tively a new thing and that about two-thirds of 
the large school systems now under that form 
of debt, placed themselves so since 1910. Like 
most new things, this is liable to be overdone. 
The present children will probably tear down 
our buildings, and construct anew for their 
children. You all know the number of added 
courses in the schools in the last decade, and 
the clamor for the introduction of all sorts of 
other things; and you know the amount of tear- 
ing out and remodeling now going on in the 
older buildings. It is not yet clear, what form 
education will take a few years hence. It may 
be that our buildings will not at all suit our 
grandchildren’s needs. 

It does not seem wise to handicap the future 
by a bond policy; this problem can be solved by 
establishing a stipulated annual tax levy for 
outlays. Take your needs for this year. Deter- 
mine what levy will meet them. Fix that as 
your standard. Your growth and your assess- 
ment rol's will advance together; and having 
thus planned your standard, stand by your plan. 

“Safety First.” 

Just now there is a great clamor for “safety 
first.’ This has erystalized legislation, especi- 
ally upon the construction of schoolhouses. In 
recent years, the cost of schoolhouse construc- 
tion has increased many per cent. The protec- 
tion of the children is a serious question; but 
are we sure we are reaching the real problem 
by just fireproofing schoolhouses, and nothing 
more ¢ 

The word “safety” has no positive meaning 
of its own; it is entirely comparative. What 
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would be safe in one place, might not be so con- 
sidered in another. But this is sure; the con- 
structive material placed in schoolhouses, can 
no more insure absolute safety to children, than 
statutes can insure absolute right among men. 
It is possible that there never was a schoolhouse 
disaster simply because the construction of the 
building was of wood. A different arrangement 
of the same materials might, in every instance, 
have saved the situation. The Collinwood holo- 
caust was made possible the day the steam pipe 
rested on the wooden joist. The loss of life is 
never solely because the building is of wood, 
but is because the doors swing in, or the stair- 
ways are open, or a partition partially blocks 
the exit, or because there is some other bad 
arrangement. The cost of construction would, 
in many instances, have been no greater if it 
had been originally otherwise arranged. If one 
is sick, he sends for the skilled physician; if he 
has a difficult law problem, he employs the ex- 
perienced attorney; but in the construction of a 
schoolhouse, the job is apparently too often left 
to an inexperienced architect, and this in the 
face of the outcry of everybody, that there is 
nothing too good for the children. In a bulletin 
(E-132), published last August by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, numbers of pictures are given 
of fire traps—both burned and unburned—which 
never could have been designed by an architect 
alive to such dangers. I was astonished to read 
the statement that the Collinwood tragedy could 
be repeated today, in every state in the Union. 
Means of Fire Protection. 

In passing, I wish to remark that a fire-alarm 
box can be installed in a building, at a cost of 
about $120. The wonder is, that with private 
alarms in so many business houses all around, 
that the public boxes are often no nearer than 
several blocks, to a school. Will someone be so 
good as to tell us why the schools have not long 
ago been provided? We install expensive 
sprinkler systems, standpipes, and hose, chemi- 
cals and local alarms. Why not the departmen- 
tal alarm to the nearest fire station? 

The common citizen engrossed with his busi- 
ness, doesn’t know what is wrong when he reads 
of a schoolhouse disaster. He reasons that the 
building was of wood construction, or it would- 
n’t burn; and immediately begins a campaign 
for fireproof construction—not knowing, per- 
haps, that his child goes to a school where there 
are broad corridors, plenty of stairways, and exit 
doors which never lock from the inside; where 
the boilers are inspected quarterly, and the 
buildings examined by the fire chief nearly as 
often. His child is reasonably safe from fire; 
and if he were to consult his architects instead 
of his excited neighbor, his campaign would 
probably not begin. 

In solving this problem, the first duty is to 
select an architect who will design a building 
safe as to fire; safe, if possible, as to panics; 
safe as to sanitation; safe as to pupils’ eyesight; 
as convenient as may be; reasonably attractive 
in appearance; and at a moderate cost. 
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In the architectural work, no reasonable ex- 
pense should be spared. If the selected architect 
is not an authority on fire and other building 
dangers, the money expended in having his plans 
The plans should 
especially guard against panic. I believe I am 
it least nine out of every 


experted, would be well used. 


safe in sayi.y that 
ten lives lost in a school fire, would have been 
saved if there had been no panic, even in the 
face of the many difficulties during the fires. 
Now, if the architect can possibly provide a plan 
for a building so that a panic can be avoided, 
he has provided against 90 per cent of the dan- 
ger, without the expense of strictly fireproof ma- 
terials. What can be done to provide against 
the other 10 per cent? It may be that he will 
say fireproof stairs and halls; perhaps fireproof 
lower story; perhaps something else; but I do 
not believe he will suggest fire escapes. The 
fire escapes are steep, dangerous, and seldom 
used. Anything new in times of danger, is the 
thing that creates the panic. The fire escape is 
not worth 10 per cent. 

I am not certain but that it would be cheaper 
and wiser—if the present high cost of build- 
ings cannot be reduced by the architect’s plans— 
to establish the policy of investing more money 
in larger school grounds and building one-story 
structures. The reduced cost in building will 
help to meet the increased cost of ground. In 
case the buildings are not fitted for the needs 
of future children, the expense of their removal 
will not be so considerable, to say nothing of its 
unquestioned advantage as a fire hazard. There 
are other advantages in the idea, which will 
develop as you study the matter. 

Fire Insurance. 

Another administrative problem, is insurance. 
With proper fire equipment in each building, 
und numerous municipal fire apparatus avail- 
able, total losses on insurable values of city 
schoclhouses, are not frequent. 

Some time sinee, I directed letters to several 
cities of about the population of Portland, on 
the question of insurance. Twenty-one replies 
were received. Out of this number, fourteen 
cities were carrying their own insurance in some 
The returns revealed a two-to- 
sarry their 


form or other. 
one tendency of municipalities to 
own risks. 

Our attorneys were unable to find any law 
recuiring directors to insure schoolhouses. In- 
deed, they unearthed some Iowa cases upon 
statutes similar to our own, in which the custo- 
dians of school properties were especially in- 
vested with all responsibilities of the same, and 
in which it was expressly decided they did not 
have authority to insure against fire, except up- 
on direct instruction from the school district. 

In our own case, we have paid for insurance 
in twenty years, about $114,000, and have re- 
ceived from fire loses, about 31 cents on each 
dollar paid. We have had a blanket form, un- 
der which no total loss under any policy would 
We paid a rate of $1.20 for three 
years, as against $1.50 for five years, in other 
large cities which carried insurance. 


ever occur. 


Our com- 
panies declined a five-year policy, and would not 
permit a rate. Risks were widely 
scattered, and mostly outside the conflagration 
districts. 


lower 


The cost seemed excessive; the rate 
appeared inequitable; the risks were preferred; 
and the buildings all had especial fire fighting 
equipment. It seemed wise to reduce our in- 
surance, which was done some years ago. A 
comparatively small amount was kept on the 
high schools, until a fund of $100,000 could be 
created by laying aside $15,000 a year. 

It may be a wise procedure to carry fire risks 
without any insurance fund, as a total loss of 
all school buildings would not impair the credit 
of a district in the way that a fire would impair 


_many commercial purposes. 
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the credit of a merchant, who risks most of his 
property under one roof. Fire protection funds 
always take money out of circulation and more 
than 4% clear interest can seldom he realized 
upon them. It would appear, however, that a 


fund should be 


tho a large one is not necessary. 


reasonable available, 
Schoolhouse 
insurance is written at a profit of from 20% to 


25%. 


always 


This ought to be saved to the taxpayers 
and every large district with its many and scat- 
tered risks, mostly isolated from near-by prop- 
erty by streets, can afford to carry 1ts own in- 
surance, 

The Janitor Problem. 

Another administrative problem is the janitor, 
IT do not need to remind school officials that a 
janitor is the real article about a school. He is 
expected to know everything from the best re- 
mover of ink spots, to the complicated mech- 
anism of a thermostat, and to eradicate every- 
thing objectionable, from the cobweb in the 
attic to the microbe in the toilet. 

The older idea of a janitor’s job, that it is a 
berth for men much advanced in years, is not 
now very popular. Good service requires activ- 
ity and energy and good judgment upon the 
part of a janitor, the same as in any other work. 
Here are a few words which every janitor might 
do well to paste in his hat: 

Cleanliness 

Disinfection Sanitation 

Heating Ventilation 

It is remarked that business men are profit- 


Efficiency. 


ably providing lecturers and demonstrators for 
It might be asked 
if we are doing for the school janitor what the 
business man does for his janitor. Does the 
school janitor have sufficient instruction on the 
care and management of the always dangerous 
boiler, or the eradication of the ever present 
the detail demands of safety from 
panies and from fire? 


germ, or 


In every system of any size, these men should 
be given an opportunity at least once a month, 
a good lec- 
The best talent 
available should do the instructing. The fol- 


to increase their stock in trade, by 
ture on some pertinent topie. 


lowing classes of men can do good work for the 

janitors: 

Chemist 

Chief of Police 

Landseape Gardener 

Plumber Physician 

School Principal School Director 
Janitors cease to be drudges when they work 


Fire Marshall 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineer 


by their own intelligent direction, and not from 


reflex action. The janitor who mixes brains 





DR. F. E. SPAULDING, 
Superintendent-Elect, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
(See Editorial.) 


with everyday tasks will do something “differ- 
ent” now and then, will lift his job out of the 
commonplace, and give it a dignity worth while, 
He will give the schools real returns for his 
wages. 

The establishment of this sort of a school for 
janitors is especially recommended. 

Non-Resident Students. 

Another administrative problem is the non- 
resident student. Every large city has neigh- 
boring districts which freely admit that they 
do not intend to provide high schools, but ex- 
pect to educate their children in the city high 
schools if possible. Parents and others, make 
all sorts of excuses for free tuition, and resort 
to untold devices, both wise and otherwise, to 
escape the payment of tuition. 

But the non-resident students, like the poor, 
are always with us; and the first question is, 
should they be admitted at all? One of the 
best arguments against allowing non-residents 
free tuition, is that children of resident parents 
are educated for future usefulness with us, and 
mostly remain in our community, which after- 
wards receives the benefit of the money it in- 
But, 


those who come from beyond, get their educa- 


vested in its resident children’s education. 


tion at the expense of our taxpayers, who are 
oiten poorer than the parents of the non-resi- 
dent children sent in to be educated: and when 
their education is completed, they return to 
their home towns, and our community derives 
no benefit whatever, from the money expended. 

Under the law, every child is entitled to the 
best schooling offered by its resident district. 
The residence of a minor is the residence of the 
natural guardian, which latter chooses his own 
place of abode. He cannot voluntarily select 
one locality in which to live, and then arbi- 
trarily demand of another locality that it edu- 
cate his child. He has no right tu impose upon 
his neighbor with whom he has decided to not 
east his lot. It is an art to enjoy what the 
other fellow owns—to see his well kept lawns 
and his well built houses, to be glad of his ad- 
vantages and his prosperity, and to be pleased 
But, 
any demonstration of covetirg these things on 
the part of the parent who sees but does not 
cwn, is sure to sap the life out of the embryo 
of good citizenship in his child, and give that 
child a tendeney towards the “get-something- 
for-nothing” rapacity, of which this country al- 
ready has too much. 


that he enjoys his rights and privileges. 


On the other hand, the large city is usually 
the center of a larger community, and its pros- 
perity depends upon the prosperity of the con- 
tributing territory, of which the city seems to 
be the local hub. Many citizens with their 
homes in country districts, have their business 
The elty merchant 
handles everything his suburban neighbor has, 
frem the things he buys te the things he sells 
and enjoys a margin upcen them, both ways. 


investments in the city. 


‘The man outside, is removed from the great 
center of wealth and, with his neighbors, is by 
law withheld from levying a tax or creating a 
debt upon the property of the district, which 
will enable him to provide the various advan- 
tages for his child, at anything like the mini- 
mum cost at which the city can buy in large 
quantities for its numerous schoo!s; and the 
outsider is about sure to be allowed admission. 

If admitted, then conditions ¢ 
Very few boards ever charge the actual running 
they fix tuition rates, which 
generally range from 19 per cent to 54 per cent 
The high schools usually cost 


upon what 


expenses when 


of actual cost. 
about $80 per pupil each year, while the tuition 
charge runs at about $40. 

Now, if Brown owned a horse which he had 


voluntarily for his own use, and 
(Continued on Page 74) 


purchased 
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The Albert G. Lane Technical High School of Chicago 


In the past few years, the attention of eduea- 
tors has been forcibly directed to conditions in 
industry and education which require a readjust- 
ment. Many persons have responded to this 
demand by writing books, making speeches, and 
framing legislation designed to remedy the ills 
they observed. Others, more inclined to actions 
than abstractions, have been actually modify- 
ing the schools under their control, have experi- 
mented, and are meeting conditions with deeds 
rather than words. One of the schools which 
has been developed thru this endeavor to meet 
conditions, is the Albert G. 
High School of Chicago. 


Lane Technieal 


In 1905 a manual-training high school was 
opened by the Chicago board of education in 
two abandoned school buildings, one, the old 
South Division High School (now oceupied by 
the Lucy Flower Technical High School), and 
the other, the Hoyne grade building. No special 
equipment had been installed in advance, the 


buildings being just as they were, when 
abandoned. Approximately eighty pupils at- 


tended in the Hoyne building, and ninety in the 
South Division building. The schools were re- 
garded collectively as the Hoyne Manual Train- 
ing High School, under the principalship of 
William J. Bogan with nine teachers. After 
the opening of school a small amount of equip- 
ment was purchased, most of which was in- 
stalled by the students. As only first-year stud- 
ents were in attendance, only the benches and 
too!s for first-year work were required. 

At the end of the first year, the South 
Division building was abandoned, as the Lake 
High School was completed, and those students 
were transferred to the Lake High School. In 
the fall of 1908 the school was moved to the 
new Lane Manual Training High School, the 
name being later changed to the Albert G. Lane 
Technical High School. Approximately 500 
students entered at the opening in the new 
building. 

The building is a magnificent structure with 
approximately seventy classrooms, with fully 
equipped laboratories, shops, foundry, gymna- 
sium, and all of those conveniences which go 
to make an up-to-date high-school building. In 
round numbers, the building cost $600,000, and 
the equipment $200,000; the estimated vatue of 
the site is $200,000, making a total of $1,000,- 
000. 

The shops, foundry, and heating and power 
plant are all located on the first floor. The 
shop equipment is quite complete, each shop 
being furnished with the most improved tools 
and machines, such as are usually found in the 
best commercial shops. 

Many of the teachers have served apprentice- 
ships in their trades and are capable of giving 
instruction in a practical manner. 

The Courses. 

When a boy enters the Lane Technical High 
School, he is offered a number of courses and 
There is no 
“regular” course to be followed, but instead 


he must make some decisions. 


there are a number of courses requiring that 
the boy look forward to the life occupation for 
which he is preparing, and choose his schooling 
with that idea in mind. There are three four- 
year courses: the technical course, the general 
trades course, and the architectural course. 
The technical course provides four years of 
English, four years of mathematics, four years 
of drawing, four years of science and one year 
of history and eivics. Ten hours per week of 
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WILLIAM J. BOGAN, 
Principal, Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 


shop work is required thru the four years, the 
boy, with the advice of the principal, choosing 
the shop work which is best adapted to his needs 
and aptitudes. 

The general trades course requires the same 
English mathematics and history, with one-half 
year of pattern making, one-half year of 
foundry work, one-half year of forging, one- 
half year of machine-shop work, with the shop 
work of the remaining two years devoted to any 
of the technical lines: electrical construction, 
gas-engine construction, work, 
work, pattern making, 
architectural or machine drawing. 

The architectural course provides for the 
same English, mathematics, and history, but 
devotes all the time allowed for drawing and 
shop work in the other courses, to architectural 
and freehand drawing. 


machine-shop 


forge work, foundry 


The school offers five two-year vocational 
courses as follows: design, pattern making, 
machine shop, carpentry, and electricity. 

Beginning in 1911, the school opened its free 
Junior College. At that time five students en- 
tered the college course, three of whom grad- 
uated two years later. Two students graduated 
in January, 1914, and five in June, 1914. Sixty- 
five students are now in attendance none of 
whom would probably ever have entered a col- 
lege of any character. 

Three courses are offered in the college, the 
general engineering course, the architectural 
course, and the pre-medical course. The college 
is fully accredited, and its graduates admitted 
without examination to nearly any of the col- 
leges and universities of the Midd!e West. 

Pre-vocational Work. 

During 1912, the superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools invited discussion of the proposi- 
tion of admitting to a part of the shop classes 
of the high schools, some of the retarded and 
over-age boys in the elementary schools, who 
seemed to be making little progress, but who 
might be able to profit by the work in the high 
In September, 1912, under a rule that 
boys of 14 or older who were in the sixth grade, 


sche ¥¢ Is. 


or 15 or over in the seventh or eighth grades 
were eligible to examination for admission to 
work in the technical high 
schools, 170 boys from the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades were admitted to Lane Technical 
High School. The examination was perfunc- 
tory, merely giving the principal the oppor- 
1l 


pre-vocational 


tunity to choose or sort the applicants in order 
to exclude those who were hopelessly sub-nor- 
mal. As the venture was altogether experimen- 
tal and was to be watched somewhat skeptically 
and critically, the authorities wanted a fair 
test, which could not be made upon feeble 
minded boys. 

These boys devote at least two periods daily 
to shop work, one to drawing, one to English, 
one to mathematics, one to a combination of 
civics and history, and two periods per week 
to gymnasium work. In the shop work recogni- 
tion is given to the aptitudes of the boys. The 
pre-vocational boys are scattered thru all of the 
shops, some in the printing oftice, some in. the 
pattern shop, bench room, carpenter shop, 
foundry, and some in the machine shop doing 
the same work with, and equally as well as, the 
fourth-year boys whose course provides for 
machine work in the fourth year of the high 
school. 

These boys are given a taste of factory work, 
manufacturing something for the schools, work- 
ing in gangs under a boss, and are credited for 
their work by the piece system. Early in their 
course before they have acquired any skill, they 
get a sample of what life in the industries really 
is, and as they proceed with their schooling, they 
learn that the life and work of the unskilled 
laborer is anything but desirable, and that to 
improve their condition as a worker, they must 
acquire a marketable skill. They soon learn 
that muscle alone commands very low pay, and 
does only the most menial tasks, and that the 
highest grades of skill command the most pay 
and the best working conditions. 

There is a wonderful holding power in a 
school of this character. Those retarded boys 
are not always subnormal or abnormal. Often- 
times, they are the victims of circumstances. 
One boy who entered the first pre-vocationa] class 
had moved and changed schools eighteen times. 
Another had been in the seventh grade 21 
months. No wonder he had become discouraged. 
Of the first class of 29 which graduated from the 
pre-vocational grade, 24 entered high school. 

Stories of the Boys. 

When the school authorities feel that a pre- 
vocational boy can do the work of the high 
school (not that he has completed the elemen- 
tary grades, but that he can do the work of 
the high school), he is graduated from the pre- 
vocational admitted to the high 
The school stands in the attitude of 
the boy’s best friend and seeks to promote him 
whenever possible, instead of seeking to demote 
him or hold him back. 


class and 
sche Ai yl. 


In dealing with any class of individuals it is 
important that we know the attitude of mind 
of those persons. The following quotations are 
from stories written by boys in the pre-voca- 
tional class in the Lane Technical High School, 
with no idea that they would ever fall into the 
hands of an edueational publication. They 
were assigned in the class in English as “The 
Story of My Life:” 

The History of My Life. 
“1 started to school when I was 6 years of 


age. Since that time I attended seven different 
schools. 

“T left school when I was 16 years old and 
only in the sixth grade. A month later I started 
to work in a chemical laboratory, analyzing malt 
and sweeping up evenings for $5.00 a week. 
After being there a year I was promoted to work 
that was above my knowledge, but I kept at it 
for a half year longer. 

“Then I started in business with Eli Herren, 
our Soccer Captain, selling red hots, ice cream 
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cracker jack, etc., working hard and making 
considerable money until fall came. Of course, 
Eli had to return to school, and [ couldn’t sleep 
in a tent very well, so I was simply out ef a 
job. 

“This is the time I began to realize what an 
education was. Most every place I went they 
would ask me what kind of an education [ had 
had. Finally I ran across a job—not a posi- 
tion—working in a steel plant making iron bars. 
Then I had to carry them to their places, often 
making about two hundred a day for seventeen 
and a half cents an hour. This work any un- 
educated person could do. 

“I worked at this for one year. Then [ asked 
to be taken back to the Chemical Inst., and 
was, on condition that I was to go to night 
school. This time I worked there seven months. 
During that time Eli Herren kept on telling me 
to start at Lane in their Pre-vocational, and I 
wouldn’t have to carry hod after awhile. 

“After asking and coaxing my mother to let 
me go to Lane, she finally allowed me to go. 
This was a wonderful present to me; J couldn’t 
have had a better one. 

“I then started to Lane in sixth grade, and was 
advanced to seventh in two months, and to 
eighth in three months later, and will be gradu- 
ated in June, I hope.” 

* ok * oF 

“I am 17 years old. My mother is dead, and 
my father lives in Palm Beach, Florida. He 
wants me to live down there too; but I made 
up my mind to stick to school until I got my 
elementary school certificate. [ am now in the 
eighth A grade. 

“T° room at my married brother’s, and my 
father sends the money for my room and rent. 
I earn my living, except for that. I run the 
switchboard and help the clerk at the Hotel 
Grassmere. I get $4.50 a week and my meals. 

“I work from 3 p. m. until midnight. The 
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teachers of the Lane have permitted me to 

come a period late so that I can get more sleep. 

They say growing boys must get enough sleep. 
a ae 

“My age is 16 and [ live on West Oak 
Street. 

I have attented two schools, the James A. 
Sexton and the Lane. In the first I met with 
poor success—everything seemed to go wrong-— 
one seemed to understand me, and after awhile 
I didn’t seem to understand myself. 


“IT hated school and kept waiting for the time 
when I could get away from it. I naturally be 
came retarded under such conditions. One day 
our principal told us of the Lane examinations 
for the new Pre-Vocational school. | had always 
liked drawing, in fact, much of my trouble in 
school was due to my drawing at all times and in 
all places. 

“I took the examination and passed. The 
Pre-Vocational seemed pretty rough at first with 
all new boys and all men teachers. When the 
women came, they soon started things spinning. 
I shall never forget one day when one of the 
teachers praised my work. [| thought she was 
ridiculing me. It was the first word of en- 
couragement I ever remembered getting. A few 
weeks after I was put up a grade and from 
that day I began to have confidence in myself. 

“T want to be a draftsman, and ] have had some 
practical experience at it, but I was laid off after 
the holidays. I have never saved much. I have 
my own money for ice cream and nickel shows. 
My parents give me my living. Lane gave me 
my first lesson in my future profession. I can- 
not continue day school for I have a position 
waiting for me at the Bradford Architectural 
rooms on Washington street, and [ have a pretty 
good promise for salary. I shall graduate to- 
morrow from eighth grade, and [| start to work 
next Monday at 8 o’clock. 
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(Five days later) 

“I came back to tell the fellows that it takes 
more than an elementary start to hold down an 
architectural designer’s job. [I reported on Mon- 
day, and believe me, they made my hair stand up 
straight with the questions they asked me. 
They thought I had a high school and not an 
elementary diploma. I realize now how much 
more I have to do, and [ started in to Lane 
Night School at once and to the Art Institute on 
Friday nights.” 

Another Student’s Struggles. 

“My home is in P , Illinois. {I left school 
when I was in the fifth grade. I was only 12 
years old. I had to leave school to help my 
mother, and it was easy for me to leave because 
I was large, and the rules for keeping boys in 
school are not so strict there as they are in 
some places. 

“IT worked at various things until I became a 
“bell hop” in a hotel. I got two dollars a week 
and three good meals a day, and [| picked up 
about five dollars a week in tips. I didn’t like 
the work, but I stuck to it until two older 
brothers were able to help out. Then [| decided 
to strike out for something better. 


“IT got my mother’s permission to come to Chi- 
cago. I had been here once for a few days, and 
it seemed to me that there was work for anyone 
who wanted it. 

“IT was 18 years old when I left home, 
and I had thirteen dollars in money after I paid 
my railroad fare. I arrived on the 13th of last 
March. I bought a paper and then started out 
to get a job. I walked all day and applied at 
many places, but I was either a little too late or 
a little too inexperienced, or not old enough. I 
was mighty discouraged when night came, and I 
found myself in a cheap lodging house. While 
wondering what to do next, my eye caught a Y. 
M. C. A. ad. offering work to fellows who needed 
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it thru their agency. After getting lost a few 
times, I found the place, and soon after parted 
from five dollars, but I was glad to do it, for it 
assured me of work. I was assigned to a photo- 
grapher’s as a stock boy, but I learned before the 
day was over that, I was not only clerk, but a 
janitor and general scavenger as well. The 
work was awful. It was dirty and it was hard, 
and everyone seemed driving me at the same 
time. At night my back ached so that I could 
not sleep. After a month of this, I got another 
place in a restaurant. I served and washed 
dishes and got my dinner and earned $3.00 a 
week. My next place was that of cashier in the 
Independent Drug store from five to twelve at 
night, with fifteen minutes off for lunch. I got 
pretty good money for this work, and it was 
clean and easy, but required accuracy. 

“While wandering around in the day time, I 
learned a lot about business and business con- 
duct. Each day in going down town I had to 
pass by the Ogden School, and a longing came 
over me to get back into school. I could see 
the boys and girls in their rooms and they all 
looked so happy. One day I grew bold and 
went in and talked to the Principal, and she en- 
couraged me to come. [I was assigned to Miss 
Carter’s room and she was my friend from the 
start. 

“T couldn’t understand them, but I can now, 
why the pupils looked upon me as stupid and 
overgrown. It is a good thing I didn’t know 
how small eighth boys and girls are or [ should 
never have had the courage to enter a grade. I 
must say that I suffered considerable humilia- 
tion when Miss Carter called up Dr. — and 
told him about me and my ambition. That eve- 
ning I went to Dr. — home expecting (for 
the teacher had told me) to get the job of 
chauffeur for him. I didn’t think I’d be taken 
for I knew very little about automobiles, and 
there was a fellow in charge who seemed to un- 
derstand his business. The doctor asked me 
how much money I had, and about my room. 
When he found out that my room rent would be 
due the next day, he had me stay right there 
and in a week I got the other fellow’s place. 
It really seemed like a dream to find myself in 
a fine home and treated like one of the family 
and with $2.00 a week in cash and going to 
school. A few weeks after going to Dr. — 
I met one of the Lane professors, and he recom- 
mended this school for me. I came and after 
a few days of wandering, I began to find myself. 
The teachers took an interest in me from the 
start. They put me with the large boys and had 
me do double work taking upper and lower 
grades at the same time. The result is that I 
am going to graduate from eight A elementary to- 
morrow, and I shall enter High School on Mon- 
day. 

“IT am 19 years old now, and sometimes 
I get discouraged but by steady push and with 
all of the encouragement one meets here I hope 
to push out one year at least of the time for 
finishing.” 

A class of these boys is admitted to the school 


every half year and at the present time, 225 











boys are working in the pre-vocational classes. 
Apprenticeship School. 

When a boy becomes a carpenter’s apprentice, 

part of the apprenticeship agreement made be- 
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tween the boy and the Joint Arbitration Board 
of the Carpenter Contractors’ Association, and 
the Carpenters’ Executive Council of Chicago 
is that the apprentice shall attend school for 
three months of each year of his apprenticeship. 
During this period, the apprentice is paid while 
in school or on the job, $7 a week during the 
first year, $8.50 a week during the second year, 
$10 during the third, and $13 during the fourth. 
If the apprentice is absent from school without 
sufficient reason or is suspended from school for 
disorderly conduct, pay is deducted and the 
time for securing the union card postponed two 
days for each day that he is absent. 

The school sessions for apprentices begin at 
9:00 A. M. and continue to 4:10 with thirty 
minutes for lunch. The day is divided into 
eight recitation periods, two of which are de- 
voted to drawing, two to shop work and ear- 
pentry, one to business English, one to shop 
arithmetic, one to civies and history, and one 
to study. One period a week is devoted to gym- 
nasium work and once a week a lecture is given 
by some competent architect, contractor, or 
journeyman. 

The school does not attempt to give the in- 
struction which can be better given on the job. 
All of the classroom work is related closely to 
the building industries. The steel square is 
used in the classroom and the application to 
practical work is clearly demonstrated. 

The instructors tell of the unconcealed dis- 
dain with which many of the boys entered the 
classes the first day and of their astonishment 
on learning that the instructor really knew how 
to frame a roof, build a house, or construct a 
staircase. 

Continuation Classes. 

In addition to the carpenters’ apprentices the 
Lane Technical High School has six classes of 
plumbers’ apprentices and one of gas-fitters’ ap- 
prentices, with a combined membership of 150 
in attendance. These classes attend school four 
hours a week (one-half day), for three years. 
The school work is entirely “general.” Neither 
the unions nor the master plumbers wish to 
have the school undertake to teach the practical 
work of the craft, in the way that the carpen- 
ters’ apprentices are taught. 

The four hours are devoted to shop arithme- 
tic, English, sanitation and drawing. Con- 
siderable work of a practical nature such as the 
taking of measurements, estimating materials, 
fittings and valves, and the making and reading 
of blue prints is accomplished. The instruction 
in sanitation is especially practical. One week 
the theory is taught by the instructor, the next 
week the lesson is taught by a union man, and 
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the following week by a master plumber. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the plumbing 
ordinances, copies of the ordinances being used 
as textbooks. 

Negotiations are pending whereby the bakers’ 
apprentices will attend school one-half day a 
week. It is somewhat surprising to learn that 
there are 900 bakers’ apprentices in Chicago. 
It has been proposed (by the master bakers 
and union men, not by the school authorities) 
that the Union have an expert to give demon- 
stration courses in faney baking and confec- 
tions. They also propose to install a model 
flour mill, grind wheat into flour, demonstrate 
the various processes and test the product at 
each stage of manufacture. It is also proposed 
to have classes in testing materials used in bak- 
ing, such as sugar, butter, lards, flavoring ex- 
tracts, ete. 

There is a minimum of red tape in the ad- 
ministration of the school. Any adult who 
feels that he can profit by the instruction given, 
may enter the school at any time, day or eve- 
ning, and receive instruction in the work that 
the classes are doing. There is no insistance 
on uniformity, or lock step. Allowance is made 
for the exceptional student, especially among 
the adults. Scattered thru the school are ap- 
proximately fifty men and boys working, some 
of them all day, some one-half of each day, and 
others only two hours a day, seeking to in- 
crease their efficiency, and thus to rise in the 
industrial world. Many of them work nights, 
and come to afternoon classes, others work a 
part of each day; some are out of work alto- 
gether, and are devoting their time to prepara- 
tion for a position better than they have ever 
held. Sometimes one of these men will attend 
the classes for the entire year, others attend for 
a month or two, and some for only three or four 
weeks. 3ut each gets from the school that 
additional skill which makes for proficiency or 
a better job e 

Night and Summer School. 

As yet, the school has been unable to offer 
free instruction in the summer months. A tui- 
tion fee of $7.00 for one subject or $14 for two 
or more subjects is charged for the summer 
term. Last summer, 400 boys and girls were 
in attendance. 

During five months of the year, evening 
classes are in session from 5:30 to 9:30. Dur- 
ing the past year 2506 men and 1261 women 
have taken advantage of this opportunity. The 
following report of the attendance will give an 
idea of the demand for the various subjects 
offered in the night school. 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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The idea of using the Saugerties school plant 
for any other purpose than that actually pre- 
scribed by the New York state education law, 
grew out of an ambition on the part of some 
public spirited local people to establish a branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. 

Seemingly unsurmountable obstacles stood in 
the way of the realization of this ambition, and 
in casting about for a solution to their problem, 
one of the number happened upon Clarence 
Arthur Perry’s book—Wider Use of the School 
Plant. The ideas gathered in reading the book 
were incorporated in a paper which he read be- 
fore a group of the interested persons. The 
article was later read before the leading wo- 
men’s club and finally published in the daily 
paper. 

At the request of the president of the Board 
of Education, who is a live wire on all things 
pertaining to school affairs, the paper was read 
before the Board at its regular meeting, October 
1, 1912. The minutes of that meeting contain 
the following: “The board listened to a paper 
by Rev. Thomas Cole, rector of Trinity Church, 
on ‘The Wider Use of the School Building as a 
Social and Civic Center.’ A general discussion 
followed the reading of the paper, after which a 
resolution was passed—that a committee of six 
be appointed, consisting of tww members of the 
board, the superintendent of schools and three 
citizens outside of the board; and that this com- 
mittee meet and devise plans to further the pro- 
ject of a more general use of our school build- 
ing.” 

The Citizens’ Organization. 

This committee was immediately called to- 
gether and the matter was discussed at length. 
A chairman, a secretary and a treasurer were 
chosen and the committee was divided into three 
sub-committees—administration, publicity and 
finance. The new organization was to be 
known as “The Citizens Committee” and its 
aim was—first, to provide evening instruction in 
practical subjects for persons employed during 
the day. Second, to provide a place for whole- 
some recreation for boys and girls during the 
evening. Third, to provide a free popular lec- 
ture or entertainment at least once a month. 
Fourth, to assist in the organization of young 
men’s clubs and young women’s clubs and to 
further the idea of public discussion of civic 
affairs. 

The plan was presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation, which immediately offered the new high- 
school building, lighted and heated, to be used 
as the committee saw fit. 

The committee began its work by preparing a 
list of names of about thirty of the most prom- 
inent and public spirited men in town. Each 
member was assigned five persons from this list 
to whom he was to explain the movement and 
urge their support. At this juncture James A. 
Shea, principal of Lincoln School, Syracuse, N. 
Y., was called into service for the first of the 
popular lectures. Mr. Shea has had consider- 
able experience in the “Wider Use” movement 
and his rousing talk on that subject secured 
many converts in Saugerties. 

We now considered our fairly 
launched as far as publicity was concerned, and 
the finance committee started a campaign for 
raising funds. It was decided that we should 
try to raise $500 for the first year’s work, and 
that $300 of this amount should be devoted to 
the night school, $100 for recreation and $100 
for popular lectures and entertainments. The 
chairman of the finance committee, a wealthy 
manufacturer and a very public spirited citizen, 
assured us that the money would be forthcom- 
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The Wider Use of a Village School Plant 


By WALTER S. SMITH 


ing and advised us to start the work at once. 
The fact that only ten letters were sent out ask- 
ing for financial support and that the responses 
from these brought into the treasury $540 in- 
dicated that the people were either very much 
interested in our project or that we had an ex- 
tremely capable finance committee. 


The Night School. 

The next step was the organization of the 
night school. Saugerties is-a manufacturing 
town and a large proportion of the boys and 
girls leave school as soon as possible to go into 
the mills. The writer visited the mills and 
thru the courtesy of the owners was given an 
opportunity to speak to groups of young men 
and women and to get an idea of the number 
that would care to enroll for evening instruc- 
tion and the subjects they wished to take up. 
As a result of this preliminary survey, classes 
were formed in sewing and dressmaking, busi- 
ness English, business arithmetic and mechani- 
cal drawing. 

The sewing classes were directed by a grad- 
uate of Pratt Institute, residing in the village, 
who had become greatly interested in the night 
school work. The commercial classes were 
taught by the high-school commercial teacher 
and the mechanical drawing classes by the high 
school drawing supervisor, assisted by a civil 
engineer, who had previously taught mathe- 
matics in the high school. These teachers were 
all willing to teach for the sinmall fee of one 
dollar an evening. On the first evening that the 
sewing classes met, we had on hand to speak to 
them, the domestic-science instructor from the 
New Platz State Normal School, who gave 
them plenty of advice and inspiration for the 
work. As this class started off with a registra- 
tion of nearly sixty members, it was found ad- 
visable to divide it into two sections; one sec- 
tion meeting on Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings and the other on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. These classes met in the biology 
laboratory, where the large tables afforded ex- 
cellent facilities for cutting and laying out 
work. Sewing machines were furnished with- 
out cost by a department store as an advertising 
privilege. 

The mechanical drawing classes were also 
organized in two sections. One section was com- 
posed of younger boys, who had received no pre- 
vious instruction in mechanical drawing: the 
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other was made up of young plumbers, mach- 
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inists, carpenters and masons, several of whom 
had taken courses in draughting from corres- 
pendence schools. The work done by this see- 
tion was remarkable. Each man was given 
problems to work out that applied to his parti- 
cular trade, and the finished drawings and 
plans that were placed on exhibition in a show 
window at the close of the course excited much 
favorable comment. 

The class in business English and business 
arithmetic was more cosmopolitan and drew 
men and women from every field of labor. 

The entrance fee to all courses was one dol- 
lar, to be refunded at the close of the term to 
all who had been present for two-thirds of the 
sessions. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the or- 
ganization and work of the night school, since 
it was this phase of the. movement which at first 
created the most favorable comment about town 
and for which we received our most liberal fin- 
ancial support. 

Evening Recreation. 

Basketball solved the problem for evening 
recreation, and since the village did not possess 
a gymnasium of any description, we proceeded 
to equip the assembly hall in the high-school 
building with a basketball court. The chan- 
deliers were taken down and caged lights placed 
in the ceiling. The court was laid out in the 
center of the hall and enclosed by a large net, 
hung from the ceiling. This kept the ball in 
the court and prevented the soiling of white 
walls or breaking of windows or sidelights, as 
well as affording protection to spectators. The 
court, once in operation, was kept busy every 
afternoon by the various high-school teams, 
while every evening from 7 to 9:30, saw it 
crowded with the boys and young men, who 
formerly decorated the street corners or hung 
out at the pool rooms. Several teams were 
quickly organized and uniformed, and while the 
rivalry at times became pretty keen there was 
absolutely no disorder or rowdyism. I am firm- 
ly convinced that a staid and stately assembly 
hall, used at the most a half dozen evenings 
during the year, was never put to a more popu- 
lar or profitable use than was this one. 

A musical club, somewhat on the order of the 
old-fashioned singing school, was organized and 
directed by the organist of one of the churches. 
This club, which came to be known as the Men- 
delssohn Club, was composed of about fifty men 
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and women of musical ability and met at the 
school building once a week all during the win- 
ter. After several evenings spent in general 
practice they started rehearsing for the opera 
Pinafore, which they produced at the opera 
house in the spring with great success. 

The free monthly popular lectures were al- 
ways well attended. We -were fortunate in 
securing good speakers, several of whom came 
to us without expense. The Saugerties Concert 
Band gave a concert before and after the lec- 
ture on several evenings and the Mendelssohn 
Club took care of this part of the program on 
one occasion. 

Two receptions were held in the assembly hall 
during the winter. The first was given by the 
Citizens Committee to the teachers and mem- 
bers of the night school, the Board of Educa- 
tion and their wives and the contributors to the 
committee funds. The second was given by the 
night school and the allied organizations, who 
were privileged to invite whomever they wished, 
Refreshments were furnished at both receptions 
and musie for dancing was rendered by an ex- 
cellent local orchestra, which offered its services 
without cost. At the last event which came at 
the close of the term an exhibition was arranged 
of the handiwork of the sewing and mechanical 
drawing classes. Two prizes, which had been 
offered the sewing class, one to the girl who 
showed the most finished work, the other to the 
girl whose work showed the greatest improve- 
ment, were awarded at this time. 

The following is a report which was incor- 
porated in the superintendent’s report to the 
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Board of Education last spring and is a resumé 
of the work accomplished by the Citizens Com- 
mittee and shows the cost of operation. 

Wider Use of School Plant—Report of Secre- 


tary of Citizens’ Committee. 
Report of Night School—Open from Oct. 28 to 


March 18, 
Commercial Department, open......... 51 nights 
Mechanical Drawing, open,............ 66 nights 
DPOGRTIAMINE, GBOD. © ono k o5éSe cence c's 74 nights 
Number of teachers employed................ 4 
Enrollment. 
Commercial Department ................6.. 22 
DROS TIPRWINE go 5.6 o osc dhe Selcbdeakee 29 
no tcl ccs ccek pha he aeincie ca ROT 64 
BI a Pie ctvn es a ae Pr ye 115 


Report of Division of Lectures, Entertainments 
and Amusements. 

Five free public lectures have been held as 
follows: 

James A. Shea, Syracuse—The Wider Use of 
Our School Building. 

Dr. George Chandler, Kingston—Hygiene and 
First Aid. 

Poultney Bigelow, Malden—The Land of the 
Vanishing Turk. 

Hon. Danforth Ainsworth, Albany—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Hon. Charles Davis, Saugerties—History of the 
Village Charter and its inadequacy for the pres- 
ent needs. 

The Basket Ball court was open under super- 
vision 54 evenings, besides the regular evenings 
for games. From 20 to 50 boys availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of the court each even- 
ing that it was open. 


Financial Statement, May 13, 1913. 


Receipts. 
Subscriptions 
Registration Fees 


ae .. - $540.00 
pemmcna a4 ice Gao 


Disbursements. 
Lectures, Entertainments ....... $ 34.74 
Printing and Postage............ 14.00 
Permanent Equipment .......... 73.70 $122.44 
Night School. 
Salary—Dressmaking .......... $ 74.00 
Salary—Mechanical Drawing .... 66.00 
Salary—Commercial ............. 51.00 
Salary—Janitor and Engineer.... 59.50 
Books and Supplies.............. 13.90 264.40 
Fees Refunded .. 60s ani. oe kkk 15.00 15.00 
TOE ah eels ees e: $655.00 $401.84 
Balance on hand, May 13, 1913.. 253.16 


$655.00 $655.00 
Of this balance of $253.16, nearly $100 com- 


prises last year’s registration fees, which were 
left with the committee by the night school stu- 
dents as a registration fee for another year, thus 
indicating their appreciation of the opportunity 
afforded them by the night school. 

The most surprising feature of the whole 
movement is the immense amount of good that 
can be accomplished at a comparatively small 
expense. The report shows the total amount 
expended by the Citizens Committee for the 
year was only $401.84. The total amount for 
running the night school from October 28 to 
March 18 was only $264.40, which included cost 
of instruction, janitor and engineer service and 
books and supplies. Further analysis shows that 
the average cost per pupil for actual instruc- 
tion for the term was only $1.66, and the aver- 
age cost per pupil per night, based on the total 
enrollment, was only a trifle over two and one- 
half cents. The cost of supervision did not 
enter into this statement, since that service was 

(Concluded on Page 58) 


Newly Discovered Resources of the Public Schools 


An economist who was formerly a_ school 
superinte ndent and who still follows very closely 
the progress and development of education, was 
talking with a group of gentlemen connected 

ith school administration in various ways. His 
rigorous remarks interpreting recent develop- 
ments were so interesting and suggestive and 
brought out some important fundamental econ- 
omic aspects of school administration so clearly 
that it was thought worth while to report to 
readers of the JourNAL his words as nearly as 
possible as he spoke them—with only tnterrup- 
tions, diqressions and details omitted. 

“You are too stingy of praise,” said he to 
one who mildly, vaguely commended a good 
piece of work. “Genuine intelligent apprecia- 
tion is wonderfully productive and it should be 
used for freely.” 

“It is true that you praise the work done at 
Cineinnati, Gary, Fitchburg, Beverly, in Ore- 
gon and the South but you seem to regard it 
mainly as a pedagogical advance or as a means 
of making school funds go farther. I have 
heard no one speak orally or in print of the 
really big economic and social meaning of this 
work and the changes it is sure to bring about.” 

“When the industries get to co-operating with 
the schools in education instead of competing 
with them for the control of young folks it 
marks a great advance in social organization. 
It brings into the service of education vast re- 
sourees (as fixed capital) heretofore beyond the 
reach of the schools.” 

“When Modern Business really breaks into 
the edueational field as it seems about to do it 
will be a fine wholesome thing for business and 

will bring great broadening influences for 


education and new opportunities for school 


“T’d rather have given the American people 
iat Schneider, Wirt. Alderman and Miles are 
ing them than to have founded a half dozen 


million dollar technical schools. People should 
recognize more clearly the important financial 
and economie aspects of the new co-operative 
education where shop, or office (or home) and 
school work together. Only by recognition and 
appreciation can the work go forward. Appre- 
ciation and understanding, not money, are 
wanted at this time.” 

“When Schneider demonstrated in Cincinnati, 
and Small and others under different condi- 
tions repeated the demonstration that ordinary 
factories and shops can be transformed into a 
most efficient department of the schools with 
many advantages over school shops, they practi- 
eally added millions to the resources of the 
American publie schools.” 

“The men who have shown the practicability 
of utilizing ordinary factories in eduea- 
tion and the practicability of using the 
home farm instead of a laboratory or 
garden plot, in teaching agriculture have not 
merely added greatly to the fixed capital avail- 
able for education; they have shown how to re- 
duce the cost of education to both society and 
the home. One of the factors in the present 
cost of living often overlooked is found in com- 
pulsory and voluntary attendance of youth at 
school under conditions that makes them large- 
ly unproductive—economic infants. At Bever- 
ly, Lansing, York and Fitchburg, the industrial 
course students are real producers and earn one 
or two hundred dollars a year while taking their 
high school course. They develop economic 
manhood while gaining moral and intellectifal 
strength.” 

“Besides adding fixed capital to that available 
for education, reducing social cost (cost of liv- 
ing) and reducing the rate of growth in the 
taxes, this new co-operative education increases 
the weaith producing power of the community 
to a greater oxtent and with a greater certainty 
than the current educational methods. It does 
not leave tue economic results of education to 


theory and guess work, but makes them matters 
of investigation and record. At Beverly they 
know with an accuracy unknown to an ordinary 
system of schools the economic value of the 
education they are giving and how much the 
producing power of the boys is being increased. 
Some of the schocls are beginning to keep track 
of their new industrial graduates as invest- 
nents would be kept track of by a business con- 
cern. Of course every student who leaves a school 
system represents an investment of several 
hundred dollars by the community and he 
should be kept track of and watched for returns 
as certainly as a bond—especially as his own 
happiness and usefulness depend upon his mak- 
ing a reasonable return upon the investment.” 

“Vast resources of the industrial world are 
ready to be utilized for educational purposes as 
rapidly as school administrators show they can 
actually utilize them with educational and in- 
dustrial efticiency. The schools (in order to 
avoid great errors) will need to develop systems 
of cost accounting and systems of measuring 
results and systems of recording the powers and 
abilities of workers as definite as any steel mill 
or cash register factory now uses. You school 
administrators will need to adopt forms of or- 
ganization more favorable to courageous ini- 
tiative and less favorable to cautious imita- 
tion.” 

“True efficiency accounting in the place of 
trust fund accounting; efficiency organization 
in the place of merely representative organiza- 
tion (reducing elective boards to three mem- 
bers or even a single member with single ex- 
perts in the place of committees), are the two 
things that will do most to permit a safe and 
steady development of these great undeveloped 
external resources of the schoo's. The same 
conditions will also make possible the develop- 
ment of equally large resources within the 
schools, which are as yet generally unrecog- 
nized.” 
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The Needs of 134 City School Systems 


By J. B. SEARS, Assistant Professor of Education, and Clara Cram, Stanford University 


A study of 134 city school reports for the 
year 1911-1912 has been made, with a view to 
finding out the present needs of the city schools, 
to what extent these needs are common with 
both large and small cities and with cities in 
different sections of the country, and what new 
tendencies may be discovered. The superin- 
tendent’s report is pre-eminently the official 
document in which these things ought to be 
found. There are many good and many poor 
school reports when judged by this one feature, 
but all together in these 134 reports there were 
found 818 different recommendations. 


Table I. 

The distribution of the cities studied, ac- 
cording to size and locality, appears in the ac- 
companying table, whose totals and per cents 
afford a basis for interpreting the tabulations 


Number of Cities with 
Population of 





ate Se & g & 

=x © = an a, fin > a aad = 

Section Se 66 SS $8 oF 3. 

Su SE ccs ow BS ee 

=—S Be AR BN Be Sm 
New England 3 ~ 10 25 10 56 
North Atlantic 8 6 9 11 2 36 
Southern cw 1 1 6 1 12 
oo ee 3 1 8 ~ 0 20 
Western 1 2 { 2 10 
EE ows 0.04 a 17 30 4 15 134 

Per cent 
of all cities..... m4 126 2s 08 U4 4... 10 


which follow. The small cities are not specially 
well represented when compared with other 


groups but are suggestive enough to be included. 


Table II. 

A complete list of the recommendations made 
by these 134 cities follows in the order of the 
number and percent of the cities making them. 

Recommendations and suggestions found in the an 


nual reports of the city superintendents of 134 cities 
for the year 1911-12. 






x 
=e . 
Recommendations made oe = = 
~ BS i. 
Ze Lud 
More room, new buildings, additions, ete 49 36.5 
Introduction (or extension) of manual 
EE 4.6 hohe 66 heb 049s .00d8 60644 8ba Os 46 34.3 


Establishment (or extension) of special 


eee ere Eb bd recy Tee 32 23.9 
Extension of medical inspection. ee 17.1 
Raising of teachers’ salaries......... ea 22 16.4 
More school nurses ........ yulsiuacewcecs. ae 15.7 
More playground apparatus.. cs ketene, ae 15.7 
More sanitary apparatus..... aohe eat 18 13.4 
General building repairs. Fass ewe 17 12.8 
Enlargement of school yards videseevs oO 11.9 
Introduction (or extension) of dental in 

DL, cadvci deren ; , ; 15 11.2 
Introduction (or extension) of physical 

|) ae eaee ear eke aaee ‘ 15 11.2 
More truancy supervision.. ; core EO 9.7 
Improvement of schoolroom ventilation 13 9.7 
Introduction (or extension) of teaching of 

hygiene . ‘ Pater sete See Rens 11 8.3 
More manual training apparatus........ 11 8.3 
BOO Wt WOE VINIOM sc ccecsisescccsssece TY 8.3 
Establishment (or extension) of vacation 

schools ..... be SENS TP eee ee 11 &.3 
Further correlation of subjects......... 10 75 
Improvement of school premises 10 7.5 
More flexible grading and promotion y 10 7.5 


Establishment (or extension) of open-air 


schools - ‘ oa ‘ eras ‘ 10 75 
More physical supervision. . nee 9 6.7 
More special teachers...... os ; 9 6.7 





Introduction (or extension) of musie..... 8 5.9 
Intreduction (or extension) of gardening. 8 5.9 
Improvement of schoolroom heating...... sS 5.9 
Establishment (or extension) of summer 

EP SESP ore ere Terre rer eee 8 5.9 
Fewer pupils per teacher.............e.0. 7 5.2 
ee ee Serre 7 §.2 
More general school funds................ 7 5.2 
More vocational element ................- 7 §.2 
ee. 6 4.5 
Further socialization of curriculum...... 6 4.5 
More attention to penmanship............ 6 4.5 
Introduction (or extension) of drawing... 6 4.5 
Closer co-operation of library’ with 

BR OPT eee eRe eee 6 4.5 
Improvement of schoolroom lighting..... 6 4.5 
Vietroias FOr SCROOIS... 0... ccc ccwcsceccs } 4.5 
rr nr, CO ss woe as eee vasisee 6 4.5 
Visiting system for teachers..... fu eaeckh 6 4.5 
Establishment (or extension) of parental 

schools ATT eee Cee hobs tsk see ashes 6 45 
Firmer discipline SE POL OPT Pee ree 5 3.7 
More domestic science apparatus.......... 5 3.7 
Vocational guidance he re eee o 3.7 
Establishment (or extension) of vacation 

playgrounds ? 3.7 


Reform of method of teaching reading... 
Introduction (or extension) of agricul.ure 
More attention to reading 


oY 
ueee a 2.9 
Simplification of curriculum peace ss 
More pictures for schoolrooms........... 


} 
4 
4 
4 
1 
Pianos for schools........... 4 2.9 
1 
+ 
4 
1 


"29 


2.9 


Inter-school telephones 

Raising of supervisors’ salaries 
Clerks for principals 
More general school supervision... 
Establishment (or extension) of trade 


os 2.9 
2g 


2.9 


0 See re err ores eee ee eee 4 2.9 
Introduction of study of industry, fru- 

5 inde awk gl iaiw ka SaleGh.aw so 0S o< 3 2.3 
Introduction of local and practical geog- 

CE. bic kFRUNS +52 ca kod oei bs a0beKes — 3 2.3 
Further adaptation of school to needs of 

CUE, bh a dese dda cudactsses 3 2.3 
Installation of showers for boys.......... 3 23 
Stereopticon apparatus for schools....... 3 2.3 
Establishment of compulsory vaccination 3 2.3 
Lectures, ete., for teachers’ improvement. 3 2.3 
ee a ge errr 3 2.3 
Establishment (or continuation) of eight- 

EE 36 0c cabs iene See oc ek a THESES 3 2.3 
Establishment (or extension) of inter- 

PY Creer er rer rere Tee 3 2.3 
Spelling reform method................06. 2 1.5 
Study of curriculum by educational 

EE ee eee eee 2 1.5 
Introduction of study of civies........... 2 1.5 
Co-operation of merchants and manufac 

a ee Se er 2 1.5 
Co-operation of social service with schools 2 1.5 
Establishment of medical dispensaries... 2 1.5 
Moving picture machines for schools...... 2 1.5 
Extension of health supervision......... 2 1.5 
en, Sc eas bee bea eee eeeee 2 1.5 
School bureau of hygiene................. 2 1.5 
School employment agency............... 2 1.5 
Extension of janitor service.............. 2 1.5 
Installation of departmental plan........ 2 1.5 
RY (ES I Sb 5.6 5 4.04: 0:60.0-00:00 086 000 2 1.5 
Greater consolidation of schools.......... 2 15 
Vocational courses in 7th and Sth grades. 2 1.5 
Reform of examination system........... 1 Ss 
lM ee 1 8 
More attention to grammer............... 1 8 
Case GE GRIOIE THURBER. cess ic icccccccaccs 1 & 
Co-operation for quiet zones for schools... 1 a 
Installation of bath-rooms .............. 1 8 
Standard clocks for schools............... 1 8 
AUtG TEUCKS FOP JAMITOPS... 6... ccc ccasscces 1 8 
Auto TOF GUPCFINTENGENE... 0... ci cccsccee 1 8 
Leaves of absence for teachers for study. 1 8 
Raising of janitors’ salaries.............. 1 s 
More assistant superintendents........... 1 8 
More athletic supervision ................ 1 8 
More music and drawing supervision..... 1 8 
Introduction of elective courses in 7th 

RE ME IN 6 6664 64443050400 600 sd 05086 1 8 


There may be a few surprises in the list, but 
there are some substantial evidences of things 
which readers of current educational literature 
have assumed to be true. We are not surprised 
that more than one-third of these cities are in 
need of more buildings; nor, in the light of the 
wave of interest being manifested in the prob- 
lem of retardation, that more than one-fourth 
of the cities are demanding the establishment 
or extension of special classes, that many are 
16 


asking for play supervisors, more flexible 
schemes of promotion, special teachers, expan- 
sion of curriculum in the direction of voca- 
tions, ete. From an examination of the recom- 
mendations bearing on physical education one 
ean see clearly that we may soon expect to see 
the outlines of a broad and comprehensive 
health program which will rapidly find realiza- 
tion in school practice. While some of these 
items, which have been asked for by but one 
or two of the cities, may be accomplished facts 
in many other cities, yet this probably does not 
explain such demands as “elective courses for 
the seventh and eighth grades,” “leaves of ab- 
sence for teachers,’ “installation of bath- 
rooms,” “longer school term,” and many more. 
It is such recommendations as these that sug- 
gest the newer features that are just gaining 
acceptance by the more progressive systems. 


Table III. 

The following grouping of these 818 recom- 
mendations will assist one in getting a perspec- 
tive for the various problems that are now con- 
fronting the city school. It is not many decades 
ago that a study similar to this would have shown 


an absence of several of these complete groups. 


per 


Groups of Recommendations 


all Rees 


. ae 
Lh =e 
om be Bas 
Plant and equipment it 23.3 
POM aghas%0achs eae wares 150 18.3 
Changes in curriculum.. baat 101 12.3 
Further development of manual train 

ing and domestic science............. M4 11.5 
Organization in terms of the individual 

CT aCe ec At awe Se eRe as eae un es eae 67 8.2 
te ik sa-dig Was Kaka seeS4 seeghes ward 53 6.5 
Vocational and practical work....... Ke 1) 5.9 
Wider use of school plant.......... ze 29 3.5 
EE, od oc bwkeSi' 4600 0.6610 ee Manassas 27 3.3 
EE. St twitca' Sa cdbeaWeees's a0ee ke 23 2.8 
Compulsory attendance ........ 20 2.4 
RERUN: oe bac gba de ged ci eeeadss Trere 11 1.3 
Co-operation of schools with libraries, 

Dk deetass 4a sdnene sa vise wee caAuwb we 11 1.3 
Tememeet GL GOACUOPB. 6 icc cs ck cesivcdecas 10 1.2 
ot arr Wisuekietececewes ews 8 8 
Transition to high school............. 6 az 
Longer school term..... ere 1 2 
Greater consolidation of schools...... 1 12 

850 
32* 
R18 


*32 recommendations go in two groups 


Certainly health, play, and the wider use of the 
school plant, would have shown no such em- 
phasis as they do here. Yet the ever present 
problems of curriculum, organization, and dis- 
cipline, are pressing their claims, and _ insist 
that after all the most characteristic thing 
about the school is change. Each new emphasis 
in our civilization at once makes just claim up- 
on the school, to the end that few if any of our 
important problems can ever be permanently 
settled. 
Table IV. 

A further rough grouping of the recommen- 
dations has been made under the captions of 
organization, 


supervision, administration, 
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method and management, curriculum, and 
equipment, this time to discover if possible 
whether or not the large and the small cities 
and cities in different sections of the country 
have many problems in common. This table, 
No. 4, is really a combination of two tables 
whose horizontal totals are the same, and ap- 
pear in a single column in the center. 


In this total column we see that there were 
111 of the total of 818 recommendations which 
dealt with matters of organization; that 34, or 
30.6 per cent, of these were by cities of 100,000 
or over; 13, or 11.7 per cent, were by cities of 
50,000 to 100,000, etc.; also that 52, or 46.8 
per cent, of them were by cities in New Eng- 
land; 9, or 8.2 per cent, were by cities in the 
central states; etc. In like manner the other 
groups of recommendations may be read. The 
total line shows that 193, or 23.5 per cent, of 
the 818 recommendations were made by cities 
of 100,000; that 131, or 16 per cent, were made 
by cities of 50,000 to 100,000; ete. Also that 
378, or 46.2 per cent, of the 818 recommenda- 
tions were made by. cities in the New England 
states; 233, or 28.4 per cent, by cities in the 
North Atlantic group; ete. And finally, in the 
last line, that 18, or 13.4 per cent, of the 134 
cities studied belonged to the group with popula- 
tion of 100,000 or over; that 17, or 12.6 per 
cent, were by cities of 50,000 to 100,000; etce., 
and that 56, or 41.7 per cent, of the 134 cities 
studied were in New England; 36, or 26.8 per 
cent, were in the North Atlantic States; ete. 

Now, starting with the organization group of 
recommendations, we read that 34 of the 111 
were made by cities with population of 100,000 
or over. These 34 cases represent 30.6 per cent 
of all recommendations pertaining to organiza- 
tion. At the bottom of these two columns we 
see that while this group of large cities made 
30.6 per cent of the recommendations on or- 
ganization, the group of cities includes but 18, 
or 13.4 per cent of the 134 cities studied. That 
is, the large cities stand high with respect to 
this kind of recommendations. In like manner 
by comparing each of the other numbers in this 
per cent column with the bottom one, that is, 
50 with 13.4, 34.1 with 13.4, 25.9 with 13.4, etc., 
we can see that in every case the large city 
stands high. Read the other columns in a simi- 
lar manner and the conclusion is that in num- 
bers the large cities have relatively more prob- 
lems to solve than have the small cities, which 


is of course to be expected. The point is more 


clearly shown by a comparison of the above 


ratios with similar corresponding ratios of the 
succeeding columns. That is, beginning in the 
upper left hand per cent column, take 30.6 is to 


13.4 as, in the next column, 11.7 is to 12.6; or 
in the next column, as 22.5 is to 22.3, etc., 


me dot 


for each group of problems in each group 
of cities. This would give such series as 
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> » , ——, —; or taking the 
13.4 12.6 22.3 40.3 11.4 

34.1 15.9 20.4 20.4 9.2 
supervision group, ——,——,——,——, ——; 

13.4 12.6 29.3 40.3 11.4 
etc. And from these one can see without carry- 
ing the computations further, approximately 
what size or locality group of cities is making 
proportionately the greatest number of the 
recommendations of a given type. 

By an examination of the “Number of 
Recommendations” columns one sees that the 
largest cities, a group of 18, lay most stress up- 
on methods and management; that the next 
group of 17 cities also has more method and 
management recommendations than any others; 
that the next group of 30 cities stresses equip- 
ment most; that the next group of 54 stresses 
equipment; and that the smallest cities, 15 in 
number, also emphasize equipment. On the 
other side of the table a similar comparison 
shows that the 56 New England cities are rec- 
ommending more equipment than anything 
else; the North Atlantic group of 36 cities, 
methods and management; the 12 southern 
cities, curriculum; the 20 western cities curri- 
culum; while the 10 central cities ure recom- 
mending more changes in methods and manage- 
ment than in any of the other groups. 
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TABLE IV. 
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62 43 39 64, | 31 \|239 97 87 9 12 
Method and Management..... 25.9} 17.9) |16.2 6.7| — |13.3] 100|} 40.6} |36.4 3.7 5.4) 13.9 
: 39 28 34 66! | 23 1190} || 85 45} | 13 18 2 
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In the study the number and variety of rec- 
ommendations for expansion give evidence of 
an increasing demand for the education of all 
the people; that the individual child is coming 
rapidly to occupy the center of the whole 
school problem, from the standpoint of health 
and physical development, and social and in- 
tellectual training; that the demanded readjust- 
ments in organization, management, curri- 
culum, and equipment are clearly to this end; 
that the smaller cities are coping with practi- 
‘ally the same kinds of problems that confront 
the schools of the large cities, and that the 
problems of the schools in different sections of 
the country are much the same. The quantita- 
tive statement of these in table 4 shows that the 
similarities here referred to are quite as pro- 
nounced as are the differences. 


If this paper raises the question in the minds 
of the city superintendent who reads it as to 
whether or not his own annual report clearly 
sets forth the lines along which he proposes to 
further develop the schools of his city, and for 
which he is asking his board and the taxpayers 
to appropriate funds, and if it urges upon the 
delinquent members of this group the import- 
ance of showing by their reports that they have 
an educational policy, a goodly number of 
tedious hours will not have been wasted. 



















A Model Country School. 
Lew Wallace Consolidated School, Center Township, Lake County, Indiana. 
Charles E. Kendrick, Architect, Gary, Ind. 
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COMPETITIVE PROGRAMS 


FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Recommended by the American Institute of Architects for School Building Competitions 


The provisions which the American Institute 
of Architects consider necessary for the fair 
and equitable conduct of competitions for the 
choice of architects have been incorporated in a 
revised “Competition Program” and have been 
published by the Institute under the date of 
April 1, 1914. The program is of especial in- 
terest to school-board authorities because of the 
definite statements made concerning the “Jury 
of Award” and the final acceptance of plans. 

The document is the result of a half century 
of experience in conducting public competitions. 
As it is well put in the introductory paragraph 
“the Institute in no way assumes or attempts to 
dictate an Owner’s course in conducting a com- 
petition; it claims only the right to control its 
own members, and having found by experience 
the danger to the interests of both Owner and 
Competitor from a competition in which such 
provisions are lacking, it permits no member 
to take part in any competition which does not 
-meet those essential conditions, and the pro- 
gram of which has not been specifically ap- 
proved. 

“A competition should be of such form as to 
establish equitable relations between the Owner 
and the To insure this, the re- 
quirements should be clear and definite; the 
competency of the Competitors should be as- 


SYompetitor. 


sured; the agreement between the Owner and 
Competitors should be definite, as becomes a 
plain statement of business relations; and the 
judgment should be based on expert knowledge.” 


Program of Competition for 


(Insert name 


of proposed building.) 

NOTE—Thruout this program the word “Owner” 
is used to indicate either the owner in person, or 
those to whom he has delegated his powers. 

Part I. 

1. Proposep BUILDING: The...........cceee. 
(Insert name of Owner) proposes to erect a new 
PE ee ce beh ss hee e +o Fs (Insert name of 
building) on the site at.......ccccccccees (Insert 
location). 

hh SU ss gata h ease See SaaS 
(Insert name of Owner) has delegated to....... 
aes oho a eek és CA oe 6 (Insert name or names 
of individuals) authority to select an architect to 
prepare the plans for, and supervise the erection 
of the building. 

Vote—If authority for erection of the proposed 
building is granted by act of legislature, ordi- 
nance, etec., it is desirable to make clear the 
source of such authority. 

3. ARCHITECTURAL ADVISER: The Owner has 
appointed as his expert Professional Adviser... 
Ee MR REISS as ahs e Cha GRE Owe 4 (Insert name 
and address of Adviser) to prepare this program 
and to act as his Adviser in the conduct of this 
competition. 

Note—No competition shall be instituted with- 
out the aid of a competent adviser. He should 
be an architect of the highest standing and his 
selection should be the Owner’s first step. He 
should be chosen with the greatest care, as the 
success of the competition will depend largely 
upon his experience and abiiity. 

The duties of the expert are to advise those 
who hold the competition in regard to its form 
and terms, to draw up the program, to advise 
in choosing the competitors, to answer inquiries 
from Competitors and in general to direct the 
competition. 

4. Compepritrors: Participation in this com- 
petition is limited (1), to the following archi- 
NE otis Wk a sek i. ceed iaadws sede oan (Insert 
names of invited competitors) or (and) (II), To 
such architects as shall have made application 
rN eS corditr nd Si aw eka de eee seas (Insert 
date) accompanied by evidence of their educa- 
tion and experience, satisfactory to the Owner 
and the Professional Adviser. It is agreed that 
the names of all those admitted to the competi- 
tion shall be made public on or before.......... 


as a Competitor to whom he is not willing to 


award the commission to erect the building, in 
case of his success in the competition. 

5. Jury oF Awarps The Owner agrees that 
there will be a Jury of Award (I) which will 
consist of following members................... 
(Insert names of jury), Or (II) which will con- 
ne: ey Ac acke ss beds n4audaes (number) members. 
Of these, the Owner has appointed the follow- 
eS iv eke c a tr da aT hE 11 6 oN BRS (Insert 
names of those so selected) and the Competi- 
tors will select the remaining members of the 
Jury. 

Note—To insure a just and wise award and 
to protect the interests of both the Owner and 
the Competitors, the drawings should be sub- 
mitted to a Jury chosen to secure expert knowl- 
edge and freedom from personal bias. The Jury- 
shall consist of at least three members, one of 
whom must, and the majority of them should, be 
practicing architects, for example, a layman and 
an architect selected by the Owner or the Build- 
ing Committee, and an architect selected by the 
Competitors, For work of great importance it 
is desirable to increase the size of the Jury, add- 
ing to it architects and specially qualified lay- 
men. 

Some of the advantages of a Jury so consti- 
tuted are that it thoroly understands and can 
explain the intent of the drawings, and discovers 
from them their author’s skill in design, arrange- 
ment and construction. Because of its expert 
knowledge, its judgment on the merits of the 
designs submitted is of the highest value to the 
Owner. The adoption of the recommendation 
that the architectural members of the Jury be 
in the majority, is not necessarily a cause of 
expense, for the reason that in order to insure 
the proper conduct of competitions, many archi- 
tects of standing are willing, if the occasion war- 
rants, to serve as Jurors without payment, other 
than actual! expenses. 

It is customary and desirable that the Compe- 
titors should elect one or more of the archi- 
tectural members of the Jury. 

It is not advisable that the Professional Ad- 
viser, who has drawn up the program, be per- 
mitted to vote as a member of the Jury, altho 
he may with advantage take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Jury. 

6. AUTHORITY or JuRY: The Owner agrees 
that the Jury above named, or selected as above 
provided, will have authority to make the award 
and that its decision in the matter shall be final. 
Moreover, this Jury will make an award to one 
of those taking part in this competition, unless 
no design is submitted which fulfils the manda- 
tory requirements of this program. 

The Owner further agrees to employ as archi- 
tect for the work as more fully set forth herein- 
after, the author of the design selected by the 
Jury as its first choice. 

Vote—If, under the law, authority to make the 
award cannot be delegated to the Jury, the fol- 
lowing form should be substituted for Section 6: 

The Owner agrees that the Jury above named 
or selected as above provided, will select the 
design which appears to it to be the most meri- 
torious and make a written report to the Owner, 
designating it by number. The Owner will then 
consider this design and the report of the Jury 
and will thereupon, without learning the identity 
of the Competitors, select as the winner of the 
Competition the author of the design selected 
by the Jury, unless in his judgment there be 
cause to depart from such selection, in which 
case he will, still without learning the identity 
of the Competitors, select one of the other de- 
signs submitted in competition. 

The Owner further agrees that he will pay to 
the author of the design designated as most 
meritorius by the Jury, in case he should not 
be appointed Architect of the Building, a prize of 
Be cts Fenris acute kasd dss (State amount of prize), 

The opening of the envelope containing the 
name of the author of the design selected by the 
Owner, will automatically close the contract be- 
tween him and the Owner, printed as Part III 
hereof. 


7. EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS AND AwarD: The 
Professional Adviser will examine the designs 
to ascertain whether they comply with the man- 
datory requirements of the program, and will 
report to the Jury any instance of failure to 
comply with these mandatory requirements. The 
Owner further agrees that the Jury will satisfy 
itself of the accuracy of the report of the Pro- 
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fessional Adviser, and will place out of competi- 
tion and make no award to any design which 
does not comply with these mandatory require- 
ments. The Jury will carefully study the pro- 
gram and any modifications thereof, which may 
have been made thru communications, (see 
Section 12), and will then consider the remain- 
ing designs, holding at least two sessions on 
separate days, and considering at each session 
all the drawings in competition, and will make 
the award, and the classification of prize winners, 
if prizes are given, by secret ballot, and by 
majority vote, before opening the envelopes 
which contain the names of the Competitors. 

In making the award the Jury will thereby 
affirm that it has made no effort to learn the 
identity of the various Competitors, and that it 
has remained in ignorance of such identity until 
after the award was made. 


The opening of the envelope containing the 
name of the author of the selected design, will 
automatically close the contract between him 
and the Owner, printed as Part III hereof. 

8. Report OF THE JuRY: The Jury will make 
a full’ report which will state its reasons for the 
selection of the winning design and its reason 
for the classification of the designs placed next 
in order of merit, and a copy of this report, ac- 
companied by the names of prize winners, if 
prizes be given, will be sent by the Professional 
Adviser to each Competitor. 

Immediately upon the opening of the envel- 
opes, the Professional Adviser will notify all 
Competitors, by wire, of the result of the com- 
petition. 

9. COMPENSATION TO COMPETITORS: The Owner 
agrees to pay to the successful competitor with- 
in ten days of the judgment, on account of his 
fee for services as architect, one-tenth of his 
total estimated fee. 

In full discharge of his obligation to them (in 
case prizes or fees are offered), the Owner 
agrees: 

A. To pay the following prizes to those ranked 
by the Jury next to the successful design: To 


the design placed second $........... , to the de- 
SiG PINCSR Whird Gu... kik chews , to the design 
placed fourth $.... , to the design placed 
PUN. aed 6S ewaa seks etc., within ten days of the 
judgment, 

(or) B. To pay to each of the Competitors in- 


vited to take part in this competition, other than 
the successful Competitor, a fee of $............ 
within ten days of the judgment, 

10. EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS: It is agreed that 
no drawings shall be exhibited or made public 
until after the award of the jury. There will be 
a public exhibition of all drawings after judg- 
ment, and all drawings, except those of the suc- 
cessful competitor, will be returned to their 
authors at the close thereof. 

ll. Use or F®atTurRES oF UNsuccessFrut Ds- 
SIGNS: Nothing original in the unsuccessful de- 
signs shall be used without the consent of, or 
compensation to, the author of the design in 
which it appears. 

In case the Owner desires to make use of any 
individual feature of an unsuccessful design, the 
same may be obtained by adequate compensation 
to the designer, the amount of such compensation 
to be determined in consultation with the author 
and the Professional Adviser. 

12. COMMUNICATIONS: (Mandatory) If any 
Competitor desires information of any kind what- 
ever in regard to the competition, or the pro- 
gram, he shall ask for this information by 
anonymous letter addressed to the Professional 
Adviser, and in no other way, and a copy of this 
letter and the answer thereto will be sent simul- 
taneously to each Competitor, but no request 
ge EE ee ee oe ee ee (Date) 
will be answered. 

13. ANONYMITY OF DRAwiNGas: (Mandatory) 
The drawings to be submitted shall bear no 
name or mark which could serve as a means of 
identification, nor shall any such name or mark 
appear upon the wrapper of the drawings, nor 
shall any Competitor directly or indirectly reveal 
the identity of his designs, or hold communica- 
tion regarding the competition with the Owner 
or with any member of the Building Committee 
or of the Jury, or with the Professional Adviser, 
except as provided for under “CoMMUNICATIONS.” 
It is understood that in submitting a design, each 
Competitor thereby affirms that he has complied 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


By ALFRED LISTER, Secretary, Board of Education, Tacoma, Wash. 


Accounting is the science of recording busi- 
ness matters represented by money or money’s 
worth, and includes all transactions of the pres- 
ent or of the future which are connected with 
any action of the present. It should represent 
an accurate and complete record of the busi- 
ness which it covers, in such a way, that every 
dollar received and expended will be intelligent- 
ly accounted for, and from it can be known 
whether or not the business covered is being 
carried on with profit and success, or is a wasteful 
and losing proposition. The school accountant, 
while not covering a field such as the mercantile 
for financial gain, nevertheless, should record 
all the transactions connected with the schools 
in such a way as to be able to determine the 
cost, not only of the entire system, but also of 
each unit or division; not alone the two items 
of salaries and general expense, but the cost of 
the different branches of education, such as high 
schools, elementary schools, manual arts, ete., 
for each school or department, and also the ex- 
penses incident thereto including instructions 
and supplies for instruction, and the cost of 
operating and maintaining the plant or build- 
ing where the activity is carried on. It is just 
as important in the public business as it is in 
private business to know these things, and it is 
of vast benefit to be able to compare them with 
transactions and operations of other periods, 
ond with other systems of like character, and 
thus determine, to some extent, whether the re- 
sults obtained are satisfactory and good, or a 
waste and a loss of time to the pupil, or of 
money to the taxpayer who is the stockholder in 
the concern. 

A properly kept record of the doings of a city 
school board and of its financial transactions, to- 
gether with the reports that should be periodi- 
cally rendered, will be a great benefit to those 
administering its affairs, will often guide to a 
considerable extent the educational policy of 
the school board and prove to be of economic 
value. Much greater benefit can be derived 
from reports and statistics of school systems if 
there has been uniformity in the acecunting and 
in the reports. In public business, such as the 
schools, the laws of the State lay down certain 
methods of procedure and make certain require- 
ments, and the school officer and the account- 
ant must conform to these and adjust his re- 
cords to them. It has been the writer’s privilege 
to be connected with the Tacoma Schools for 
several years and the aim has been to pattern 
the records and accounts of the District in such 
© manner as to show the transactions in the 
most concise, yet definite form, with the least 
amount of duplication and labor. The system 
and forms are largely those adopted by the 
Washington State Bureau of Inspection and 
Supervision of Public Offices, and from this 
system the reports required by the United States 
Census Bureau and the United States Bureau 
of Edueation are readily obtainable. 


The Annual Estimate and Budget. 

The laws of the State of Washington require 
that each taxing body must, on or before the 
first Monday in September, make estimates of 
the amount required to meet the public expen- 
diture for the year. Such estimates must be 

Hditor’s Note—The author of the present paper is 
one of the pioneer advocates of scientific school-board 
accounting. The system of books developed by him 
for the Tacoma schools is a model of simplicity and 
comprehensiveness and has been frequently used as a 
model for other cities. The paper was prepared for 
the School Board Section of the Inland Empire Teach- 
ers’ Association, April 16th. 


fully itemized and must contain a full and com- 
plete disclosure of the contemplated expendi- 
ture for the ensuing year. The statement must 
also contain an estimate of the receipts from 
all sources and the amount of tax proposed to 
be levied. The estimate must be advertised and 
a day set for public hearing, when the taxpayer 
can be heard for or against the same, after 
which the school board or other public body 
shall determine the amount to be expended, and 
the amount of the tax to be levied, which, how- 
ever, cannot exceed the amount advertised in 
the first estimate. This is an excellent provis- 
ion, not only for the taxpayer, if he cares to 
exercise his right and take some part in the 
planning and carrying on of the public affairs, 
but also for the school officers as well. The 
budget or estimate is the foundation of the 
year’s business and if well and properly laid 
will carry the superstructure of the early months 
and prove how much can be added to and built on 
with safety in the latter months of the year. 
Some officers will say, we cannot correctly gauge 
and anticipate the requirements of the future, 
and should not be so closely bound that we can- 
not expend more than the amount provided for, 
if matters come up which it seems wise to adopt 
and carry out. On the other hand, how many 
emergency items are there that really cannot be 
put over a few months until they can be pro- 
vided for in the following year? Few indeed. 
It is only radical changes in policies or large 
advances in salaries that call for much more 
than the budget and the estimate usually pro- 
vided for. The manner in which the budget 
is made and the classification of the items it 
contains has much to do with the records and 
accounts for the year. If a proper classifica- 
tion and grouping is made at the beginning and 
the books of account co-ordinated thereto, it is 
a comparatively easy task to carry cut the ac- 
counting for the year. 


The Budget. 

The estimate and budget prepared for the 
Tacoma Schools shows in detail all the anti- 
cipated expenditures by schools, departments 
and accounts for the year. For instance, the 
first school in the list is the Stadium High 
School and the items are as follows: 


No SEGREGATION 





Gymnasium Building .......... $50,000.00 
Partitioning Rooms, Etc....... 500.00 
Equipment ........ fe cel ets beer 6,734.00 
a | RE ee eee 2,500.00 
WiGO. PRICIER Fone ccs cnccees 1,900.00 
fe | a re 840.00 
FF Ns 2b an 44-0 40d'5 4p os 00 82,478.00 
School Supplies ....... ere ei 3,374.00 
Engineers and Janitors........ 4,890.00 
Building Supplies, Fuel, Etc.... 4,093.00 
Care of Grounds, Insurance and 

Repalrve ..c. cess ule teas ark 2,619.50 
Blanks, Printing, Telephone, Etc. 982.20 


$160,910.70 

This is followed by other schools thru the 
entire list, including special, such as Deaf, De- 
fective, Evening and Parental; the Administra- 
tion—Edueational and Physical, Bond Interest 
and Redemption of Bonds, the total for the 
year 1914 being $1,211,632.57. 

The same sum is also classified and shown by 
accounts under different heads, such as Perma- 
nent Property, Equipment, Administration, In- 
struction, Operation, Maintenance and Miscel- 
laneous. Permanent Property takes in as sub- 
accounts, buildings, sites, improvements to 
grounds, public improvements (which include 
paving, sidewalks and sewers) and other im- 
provements. “quipment includes apparatus, 
blackboards, furniture, laboratory, manual arts, 
mechanics, and physical training equipment. All 
the foregoing comprise items of the School 
Plant, later to become assets of the School Dis- 
trict and therefore paid from the Building 
Fund. In the expense accounts there are carried 
Administration—educational and physical. Un- 
der Instruction—administration, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers’ salaries, laboratory, 
manual arts, physical training, and general 
school supplies. Under Operation—janitors’ 
salaries, building supplies, fuel, laundry, light, 
power, scavenger and water. Under Mainte- 
nance—care of grounds, insurance, repair of 
buildings and equipment. Under Miscellaneous 
are grouped blanks and printing, board of 





pupils, census, election, graduation, hygiene 
supplies, stationery, telephone service, trans- 
portation of pupils and other items. All of the 
contemplated expenditures are covered in some 
account in the classification given. 

In the estimate of expenditures there is also 
‘included a column showing the actual expendi- 
tures for the same accounts for the previous 
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WARRANT AND SEGREGATION RECORD USED BY THE TACOMA SCHOOL BOARD OFFICE. 


A “page” is shown above. Entries are begun on the left-hand side of the upper white form and are carried across to the right, continued to the upper shaded 




































































form, from this to the lower shaded form and are completed on the lower white form. ene 
illustré 
year, which gives an opportunity for compari- [ STOCK RECORD nave b 
son and is of value and help in determining the | ro TACOMA SCHOOL —o ities _—_ 
estimate for the new year. me Shelf Bought we a | mes 
Then follows a detailed state:nent of the esti- eo AT —| hae Ganga =— ee 7 Hi f 
mated revenue from bonds, state and county | . pellet ae ch et i tad cor] conn uo 
apportionments, local tax and other sources and EEE = ] | on i 
the balance on hand at the beginning of the +} aes ed : SoOCe on Tit I = 
year; all of which equals the estimated expen- —— ered Tt | nafs || Hit 4+—+ 
diture. I have given this somewhat in detail ee te are fo po te - UI iy 
in order to bring out the connection of the pliceibaitndabowal ed H [I nee 
budget and the several classified items therein, Or. EH ae ry om rit 7 I \ 
with the books of account which are used to f-—BOUE PARENTAL Tt ’ sm +H HH rH | 
keep the record of the finaneial transactions of gh” glamanelinsitiereemcansas = te a [tT a: i | it oo 
the year. For this purpose there are two special <a... me IT 1 CH Hy | 
books, one the Warrant and Seyregation Regis- ssc — | | ae rH ) | tt | HH i 
ter and the other the Distribution Record. . geeinnonaae ott . rit Ht it tt HH Ht ‘ 
The Record Books. er es oe ee Bhd bk 
The Warrant & Segregation Register is a a So 
loose leaf form of book upon which are ruled the typewriter. At the same time a duplicate and protected. The data relative to the war- 
spaces for the date of issue, date of registering, is written for the County Auditor and a third rants is all written upon the regular leaves of 





date of call, date of payment, number of the copy for the County Treasurer, both of these the register and both sides can be used. Four- 
warrant, the amount of the interest, the name of officers being required to keep such a register. fifths of the warrants issued, including those 
the party to whom the warrant is issued, and the In this way the warrant register is really made for salaries, are registered and segregated on the 4 
amount of the warrant issued. This record is up for the three officers at one operation. All regular pages. For the segregation of other ex- = 
made from the warrant itself and written upon the warrants are also written on the typewriter penditures for supplies, other leaves or inserts 
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GENERAL VIEW 


A great deal has been written about the value 
of the open-air school in dealing with tubercular 
and anaemic children but the rooms described 
here were built with that feature only partly in 
view. Like many another rapidly growing city 
Fresno found the school attendance increasing 
more rapidly than the building fund and it be- 
came necessary to devise some means of hous- 
ing and teaching the overflow without resorting 
to the plan of half-day sessions with its attend- 
ant disadvantages. 

Schools do not grow in building units but 
usually need only an additional room at a time. 
Consequently a room was built in the yard of 
one of the schools at a cost of about $650. This 
was a regular old style schoolroom and before 
a second one was started the assistant superin- 
tendent, Dr. Snyder, designed the present type 
illustrated in the photographs. The buildings 
have been so successful and have created such 
a wide interest all over the state of California 
that I am presenting this description to the read- 
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OF A FRESNO PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSE, WINDWARD SIDE CLOSED. 


HOUSING THE OVERFLOW 


The Fresno Type of Open-Air School 


By HAROLD F. HUGHES 


ers of the School Board Journal in order that 
other cities, facing the same need, may have the 
benefit of Fresno’s experience. 

The purposes in view in designing these 
schools were many; to make an economical unit 
of construction, to provide a maximum amount 
of fresh air and light, to provide a protection in 
excessive cold or rough weather, to exclude flies 
and to make a building that would be readily 
portable in the event that crowded conditions 
should cease in one part of the city and develop 
in another. 

How well the first purpose was met can be told 
from the attached bill of materials. These fig- 
ures represent the cost of the first building and 
many of the ten now in use were erected for 
less than five hundred dollars. Of course, the 
cost of materials will vary in different local- 
ities but in most places it will be less than the 
figures given. The five thousand dollars ex- 
pended on these ten buildings has relieved the 
crowded conditions in all parts of the city while 








that amount would not have built much of a 
building even had the congestion been at one 
point. 

The second purpose was to provide a maxi- 
mum amount of fresh air and light. With the 
awnings up, half the surface of the walls is one 
big window with no glass to obstruct half of it 
and the room is as well lighted as a photographic 
studio. Should the teacher desire to have the 
main awnings closed there are still the small 
ones at the ends which will give better ventila- 
tion than is found in most schoolrooms. 

*The third purpose was to provide a protection 
in excessively rough weather. Most of the open- 
air schoolrooms are now built that they must 
be always open. While they are intended for 
special classes, these rooms are built to hold 
regular classes and the children are not dressed 
for exposure and are not under the care of a 
doctor. So, on very cold days the awnings are 
dropped and the room is heated by a stove and 
thus it becomes a closed, comfortable school- 





VIEW OF TWO BUILDINGS, ONE CLOSED, 


THE OTHER OPEN 


INTERIOR OF OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 
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Foundation Plan Showing Position of Joists 
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Plate 3 


Front elevation primary school building showing framework 
without screens or awnings. Rear elevation same except central 
panel which is same as others. Rise of roof 2 Toll. 


Scale %4'=|-O 
room. This is an advantage on a rough, windy 
day. The wind may blow your papers topsy- 
turvy one day and come from a different direc- 
tion the next so these bui!dings may be closed on 
the windward side and left open on the other 
three. 

All sanitary buildings must be fly and mos- 
guito proof. In the Fresno buildings the wire 
screen is tacked on the inside of the studding 
so as to be out of the way when the awnings 
are closed. The doors are on spring hinges and 
cpen either way but always swing shut unless 
fastened open. 

We have never had occasion to test the port- 
ableness of the buildings but one has only to 
see the buildings or the pictures to realize that 
it would be no great undertaking to move them. 

It is not necessary to go into the specifications 
of the building. Those are easily worked out 
from the pictures and plans, but there are a few 
points I may be able to clear up. The ropes for 
raising and lowering the awnings are fastened 
to the eyebolts in all the uprights of each awn- 
ing and then brought thru pulleys on the ends 
of the extending rafters. There are three of 
these ropes, one in the center and one on each 
edge. They are brought together upon the cen- 
tral rafter, carried in over the plate and brought 
into the interior of the room thru a hole in the 
ceiling. The end awnings are swung from the 
end trusses of the building. Stay ropes are fast- 
ened to the lower edges of the awnings and 
brought into the room thru holes bored in the 
haluster rail. These ropes are knotted on the 
ends to prevent the awnings from being raised 
too high. When the awnings are down, they 
are tied to prevent the frames from pounding 
in a wind. 
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Light wood is used and the only finish needed 
is boiled linseed oil. The rooms will seat 45 
pupils easily and have proven themselves pop- 
ular with both teachers and pupils. 


ESTIMATE OF MATERIAL AND THE 
COST IN FRESNO. 
Rough Redwood—Framing—No, 1 Common. 
5 pe.—4x4-18—Mudsills. 
5 pe.—4x4-16— ” 
4 pe.—2x6-16— 
2 pe.—2x6-12—Water Table and Base-board. 
2 pe.—2x6-10— 
Rough Framing Material—No. 1 Common. 
24 pe.—2x6-22—Lower Joists. 
4 pe.—2x6-16—Box Joists. 
15 pe.—2x4-22—Upper Joists. 
2 pe —3x4-22—Upper Joists—ends of building. 
7 pe.—3x4-14—End rafters and trusses. 
16 pe.—2x4-16—Extending rafters. 
14 pe.—-2x4-14—Rafters. 
24 pce.—1x4-16—Trussing rafters and end lattice. 
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Detail Showing 
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Plate 2. 
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Side elevation of primary school building showing frame 


or awnings. four sections have been 


this ora wing 


Common Fir or Mountain Pine—NSized, 
54 pe.—1x12-12—and 27 pe.—1x12-14—Sheeting. 
Oregon Pine. 
£0 pe.—1x4-14—and 86 pe.—1x4-18S—No. 2 Floor- 
ing. 
850 bd, ft. 5/8x4—No. 2 Ceiling. 


Mountain Pine—Select Common—S, 4 8. 

32 pe—4x4-12—Studs, Plates, Stringers. 

2 pe.—4x4-14—2 pc.—4x4-22—Plates. 

2 pe.—2x4-12—2 pc.—1x6-12—Braces. 

32 pe.—1x12-16—10 pe.—1x12-18—Baluster, 
Screen of cloakroom. 

4 pe.—1x8-16—Fascia. 
Clear Sugar Pine. 

50 linear ft.—1x1l1 700 linear ft,—1x2 
ft—1x4—Awning frames, 

700 linear ft—%x1 1,200 linear ft—t%%x2 450 
linear ft—1/,x4—Screen and Awning Mold- 
ing and batting. 

102 linear ft.-—2x3—Chalk Trough. See Detail 
Drawing II. 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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DETAIL SHOWING END AWNING CONSTRUCTION 
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THE OAK PARK SCHOOL, SACRAMENTO. 

The new Oak Park School, nearing com- 
pletion in Sacramento, is an interesting develop- 
ment of the Italian type of architecture char- 
acteristic of California. It is altogether a de- 
parture from the accepted types of buildings 
common in the East and Middle West and is 
splendidly illustrative of the daring originality 
of Pacifie Coast architects who are seeking to 
tit their newer buildings to the latest develop- 
ments in school organization, conforming at 
the same time to the best thought in sanitation. 
lighting and heating as demanded by local con- 
ditions. 

The building is intended for grade school 
purposes and contains 23 classrooms, a kinder- 
garten, woodworking room, laboratory, princi- 
pal’s offices, medical inspection room, boys and 
girls’ lunch rooms, domestic science and domes- 
tie arts room, teachers’ lunch and rest rooms 
and an assembly with a seating capacity of one 
thousand. There is also a library which will be 
used as a reading and reference room for the 
school and for the people of the neighborhood. 
Unique is the covered open-atr playground 
above the rear wing of the building. 

A glance at the plans of the school, illustrated 
on this page, will show that the building is in 
the form of a great hollow square with projec- 
tions at the front, so laid out that all of the 
classrooms face the north or the east and all of 
the eorridors are on the south and west sides. 
The arrangement is such that the classrooms 
can be converted into open-air rooms by simply 
opening the outside windows and the transoms 
and the doors looking into the cloistered corri- 
lors. The orientation of the school is parti- 
cularly well adapted for the climate of Sacra- 
mento where the mornings are usually cool and 
the sunlight is agreeable while the afternoons 
are hot and the light blinding. 

The building measures 272 Wy 396 feet in- 
cluding the extreme measurements of the ex- 
The construc- 
tion is of reinforced concrete and the exterior 


perimental gardens and arcades. 


trimmed with brick, concrete panels and a 
red Mission tile roof. 
standard size arranged for 40 pupils each. They 
are equipped with two wardrobes, one for boys 
In each room the girls is at 
rear of the classroom and the boys at the 


The classrooms are of a 


and one for girls. 


nt. Each wardrobe is equipped with toilet 
This feature has been introduced 
(Concluded on Page 72) 


nd lavatory. 





OAK PARK SCHOOL, SACRAMENTO, CAL, 
Mr. John J. Donovan, Architect, Oakland, Cal. 
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A MODEL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The high school of the small city is frequent- 
ly its largest public building and naturally de- 
serves treatment which shall express its scholas- 
tic character and which, at the same time, ap- 
proaches the monumental in dignity and attrac- 
tiveness. This combination of architectural 
merit is not always possible, especially in com- 
munities where there is a lack of funds for 
even the bare necessities demanded for the hous- 
ing and the proper conduct of the school. The 
architect is deserving of praise indeed, who with 
a very limited amount ot funds, produces a 
school building that may be referred to with 
pride both as a satisfactory school structure 
and as an artistic example of present day school 
architecture. Such a school has been recently 
completed and occupied at Selma, Ala., and is 
illustrated on this page. 

The Selma High School is Elizabethan in 
character and follows a style of architecture 
which, with its characteristic large glass surface 
and slender stone mullions, is particularly well 
adapted to school buildings. 

The building is 135 by 70 feet in size, two 
stories high above a high basement. The ma- 
terials are brick of a dark red color, lime stone 
trimmings and a slate roof. Most of the carved 
stone ornamentation is concentrated about the 
entrances. The Doric doorway, at the main en- 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, SELMA, ALA. 
W. T. Warren, Architect, Birmingham, Ala. 


trance, and the carved stone shield above it are 
particularly interesting. , 

The plan of the building was worked out care- 
fully by the architect, Mr. W. T. Warren, of 
Birmingham, in co-operation with the super- 
intendent of schools Mr. Arthur F. Harman. 
The plan is simple and direct and thoroly mod- 
ern. The first floor has four standard class- 
rooms each measuring 24 by 28 feet and ar- 
ranged for unilateral lighting. It contains, 
also, a large lecture room measuring 30 by 50 
feet and seated for a maximum capacity of 200 
persons. On the same floor are the administra- 
tive offices for the superintendant of the city 
schools and for the principal of the building, 
rest rooms, coat rooms and a library. 


The second floor contains four standard class- 
rooms, laboratories and a room for domestic 
science. There is, also, a large auditorium 64 
by 75 feet in size, seating 750 persons. The 
auditorium has a stage with anterooms. It is 
equipped with footlights and has provisions for 
scenery and curtains necessary for dramatic 
entertainments. The footlights are fitted by an 
ingenious hinged cover so that they may be 
closed up when the room is used in the day- 
time. 

The basement contains the manual-training 
rooms, toilets, store rooms, coal and boiler rooms 
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and a large gymnasium. The last mentioned 
room has a floor sunk three feet below the level 
of the basement giving it extra height and pro- 
viding room for all ordinary athletic exercises 
and games. A vault is provided under the front 
entrance steps for storing the school records. 


The building is equipped with the most mod- 
ern sanitary apparatus. It is heated by steam 
and is wired, in iron conduits, for electric light- 
ing and power. There are gas connections for use 
in laboratories and domestic science rooms. The 
boiler room has a fireproof floor, walls and ceil- 
ing and fireproof metal doors. Sanitary drink 
ing fountains and the most modern automatic 
flushing toilet fixtures have been installed. 

In the first floor corridor, opposite the main 
entrance, a beautiful wall drinking fountain 
has been built into the wall. Instead of an 
ordinary plumbing fixture, the architect has de- 
signed a tile fountain, the background of 
which is old blue and cream Moravian tile, sur- 
rounded by pattern work in cream and tan 
colored brick. The school motto “Wisdom Is 
Worth Seeking” is worked into the background 
in tile letters. The fixture itself is set in a 
pedestal of beautifully veined, cream Alabama 
marble, with brown-green and blue markings. 
Above the fixture and in the tile background, is 
set a large plaster cast of Della Robbia’s “Boys 
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with the Trumpets.” This exact reproduction 
of a famous masterpiece of Rennaisance, set in 
its harmonious tile and marble setting gives the 
first floor of the building an atmosphere of dis- 
tinction that has an educational value all its 
own. 

The building cost complete, without furnish- 
ings, $36,000. _s 


A COMBINATION GRADE AND HIGH- 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 

lone is a small community of 600 inhabitants 
in the heart of a lumbering district of Washing- 
ton. It is set, in the midst of the mountains, 
with heavy timber forests on all sides. That a 
community of this kind should erect a fireproof 
building, containing a minimum of wood con- 
struction, is a remarkable tribute to the fore- 
sight and the earnestness of a board of education 
which appreciates the dangers of fire and panic 
and which will not permit itself to be misled by 
the cheapness or the easy accessibility of lumber. 

The building consists of a basement contain- 
ing manual training and domestic science rooms, 
toilets and space for the heating and ventilating 
apparatus; a first floor in which are placed four 
standard classrooms and an office for the prin- 
cipal; and a seeond floor in which there are two 
additional classrooms, a study hall for the. high 
school and two recitation rooms. 

The building is constructed of reinforced con- 
erete thruout,.with the exception of the roof, 
which is of timber construction, covered with 
fireproof asbestos roofing. 
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All exterior walls are lined on the inside with 
hollow tiling for protection against dampness 
and for preventing the penetration of heat and 
cold. All interior partitions are also of hollow 
tile. The floors are of reinforced conerete, with 
a maple wearing surface in the classrooms. The 
‘orridors and stairways thruout are of reinforced 
concrete and the stair balusters are of the same 
material with the exception of a wooden hand 


rail. 


The basement is two-thirds out of the ground 
so that all of the rooms are thoroly lighted. 

The building is arranged for a maximum 
pupil capacity of 200 students, of which 150 are 
in the elementary grades. The arrangement of 
the floor plans is such that extensions can be 
built on both ends so that the building can be 
doubled or tripled in size. 

lhe heating is a steam system with direct-in- 
direct radiation in each room. The foul air is 
turned off from the classrooms by means of 


vents in whieh a draft is induced by steam 
coils. The plumbing and sanitary equipment is 
of the most modern school type and the sewage 
is sposed of by a septic tank. 

lhe eost of the building, including heating, 
plumbing, architects’ fees, etc., was slightly less 
than $25,000. 


he architects were Messrs. Keith & White- 
house, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
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HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, IONE, WASH. 
Keith & Whitehouse, Architects, Spokane, Wash. 
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Suggestive and interesting as an attempt to introduce a distinct architectural style 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILL, 


TWO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Olof Z. Cervin, Architect, Rock Island, Ill. 

How to provide for shop facilities in con- 
nection with an old high school building which 
is ample for the academic needs of a community, 
is a problem that, during the past five years, has 
pressed itself upon a large number of school 
boards for solution. Few, if any, school ofti- 
cers have been able to find so completely suc- 
cessful a solution,—architecturally, education- 
ally and financially,—as have the cities of Rock 
Island, Il!., and Maquoketa, Ia. 

The Manual Arts Building of the Rock Island 
high school presents an interesting refinement 
of modern factory design that expresses un- 
mistakably the newer ideals of permanence, pro- 
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Olof Z. Cervin, Architect, Rock Island, I] 


By the use of cut stone and brick pattern work 
the building suggests that its use is not wholly 
industrial but primarily educational. 

The structure is three stories in height, 112 
feet square and contains no basement unless the 
boiler room which is sunk ten feet below the 
ground floor level, is so considered. The construe- 
tion is reinforced concrete thruout; the outer 
walls are faced with red vitrified brick and cut 
stone and the roof is composition. The steel 
sash are glazed with ribbed glass. The interior 
wood finish, which is of red oak, has been re- 
duced to a minimum. The floors are of magne- 
site composition in the corridors, cement in the 
foundry, forge rooms and toilets and hard maple 
in the remaining rooms. The workshops have 
vitrified brick walls; the chemical laboratory has 
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acid resisting white-glazed brick walls and the the : 
balance of the walls and ceilings are p!astered. pitts 
The sanitary equipment includes the finest nas 
seat-acting toilets, pedestal urinals, sanitary An 
bubblers and white enamel wash basins. The ae 
heating plant supplies direct vacuum-steam size 
radiation ; ventilation is provided for by means ont 
of a cup-bladed fan, the whole system under the a 
automatic thermostatic control. The boiler abs 
capacity is sufficient to supply heat and power vague stig 
for the nearby academic high-school building noist 
and for another schoolhouse. one 
As has been suggested, the building contains a 
the shops of the high school and concentrates 
all of the industrial arts offered by the school. = 
The first floor is given over wholly to the metal 
working departments and printing, which re- 
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Here also 
is a large locker room, with shower baths, toilets 
and a double bank of wash basins. <A large 
wood shop, two drawing rooms and finishing 


quire heavy and noisy machinery. 


rooms are located on the second floor. The top 
floor contains the laboratories, a lecture room 
and space for practical housekeeping, sewing, 
cooking, ete. 

Of all the unique features which Mr. Cervin 
has worked into the plans the lighting deserves 
first mention. Altho each room is more than 
10 feet deep, the building is wholly lighted in 
The ribbed glass whieh 
covers 90 per cent of the outer wall space, dif- 
fuses the light perfectly. 


the remotest corners. 


Another unique arrangement is the material 
hoist. At the ceiling of the second story an “1” 
beam is run out on which a traveling electric 
hoist is mounted. This beam is directly over 
the ash compartment just outside the boiler 
room. Wagons can back up to receive ashes 
and ean be filled in a few minutes. The same 
hoist is used to raise furniture and other sup- 
plies into the woodshop department on the 
second floor or lumber into the mezzanine floor. 
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SHOP SCHOOL BUILDING, MAQUOKETA, IA, 
Olof Z. Cervin. Architect, Rock Island, Ill, 





The doors opening into the corridors are all 
glazed with clear glass so that visitors can see 
what is going on without entering the rooms and 
disturbing classes. 

The Workshop and Woodturning Department, 
altho in one large room, can be separated by 
rolling steel shutters. The division between the 
saw and jointer room and the woodshop is glazed 
so as to permit one teacher to control all three 
of these departments from any point. 

The building cost $70,000, exclusive of the 
central heating plant. Figured on the unit 
basis, this is equivalent to fourteen cents per 
cubie foot, or $1,000 per pupil. The heating 
plant, which supplies three buildings, cost $25,- 
000. 

The Maquoketa School. 

Maquoketa is a growing community of five 
thousand inhabitants, a thriving little city in 
Its chief 


sources of wealth are not industrial, but agri- 


the midst of a rich farming section. 


cultural and its high-school courses reflect these 
interests very properly by offering agriculture, 


domestie science and domestic arts. 


The new manual-arts building in which these 
studies are to be taught in September next, fol- 
lows the general layout of the Rock Island 
building, described above. It measures 68 by 
71 feet and is two stories high with a basement 
extending only under the woodworking depart- 
ment and the corridor. The walls thruout are 
brick and the floors and roof are of wood joist 
construction. The boiler room has a fireproof 
ceiling, fireproof wal!'s and fire doors. 

The first floor contains a splendid gymnasium, 
measuring 60 by 30 feet, with a spectators’ gal 
lery across one end. There are also on the 
same floor a woodshop, a stock room and a finish- 
ing room. On a mezzanine floor there are an 
office and locker and toilet rooms for the boys. 

The second floor contains a large commercial 
room, a classroom, a domestic arts and domestic 
seience rooms, a model dining eoom and a com- 
bined locker, shower and toilet room, 

The interior finish is not so much of the fae- 
tory type as the Rock Island school. The wood 
trim, doors and stairs are plain red oak; the 
walls in the gymnasium and woodshop are vitri- 
fied brick, in the classrooms, plaster; the floors 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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EDITORIAL 


EFFICIENCY THE BASIS. 

An efficiency test is to be the basis for filling 
the vacant office of associate superintendent of 
the New York City schools. Under a ruling 
made in April by the committee on nominations 
of the board of education, the division of Refer- 
ence and Research, in co-operation with Chair- 
man M. 8. Stern, has drawn up a list of ques- 
tions designed to elicit from all candidates a 
full record of personal qualifications, training, 
experience and special contributions to school 
improvement. In addition suggestions for the 
improvement of the school system and for the 
solution of the most pressing problems in New 
York City are asked. 

The action of the committee is one of the most 
radical departures from established custom 
which has been taken by the New York board 
of education in many years. First, it opens the 
office of associate superintendent to the whole 
country instead of limiting it to the greater 
city as has been the rule since the present board 
was organized. Secondly, it seeks to determine 
by an actual test the personal qualifications and 
the educational skill of candidates. In the past, 
purely subjective judgment, determined very 
largely by personal influence and political mani- 
pulations has filled the higher executive offices 
of the New York schools. 

The schools of New York City have been suf- 
fering for years from a lack of outside teachers 
whose training and experience were gained in 
school systems far from the metropolis. The 
experts who conducted the recent survey were 
unanimous in the judgment that there is too 
much inbreeding which should be relieved by 
fresh teaching stock with new ideas and inde- 
pendent methods. The present ruling, it is 
hoped, may set a precedent which will make this 
condition nonexistent for all time. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT PURCHASES. 

Of the problems of school business manage- 
ment that vexed school boards twenty, or even 
ten years ago, few have been solved more satis- 
factorily thru the centralization of administra- 
tion than the purchase of educational supplies. 

Not without reason have the loose methods of 
buying books, furniture and supplies, as em- 
ployed by the large school boards, been respon- 
sible for much of the agitation for the “smal!” 
boards and for the employment of paid business 
executives. Continual overdrafts on appropria- 
tions, inequalities in the amount and kind of 
supplies, favoritism in distribution, wasteful- 
ness in some directions as opposed to penurious- 
ness in others, not to speak of positive graft, 
were only a few evils of the plan of committee 
buying. 

Today experienced schoolmen understand that 
all articles needed for the use of the schools 
should be bought by one agent as the executive 
of a committee, or better, acting as an inde- 
pendent executive official under well-defined 
powers and rules. 

All requisitions for educational books and 
supplies should come from the teachers or prin- 
cipals, by whom or under whose direction they 
are to be used. These requisitions should have, 
as a general rule, the sanction of the superin- 
tendent or of the highest supervising authority 
in the special branches. When purchases are 
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to be made for considerable periods, such as a 
semester or a scholastic year, the selection 
should be made primarily by the supervisors and 
the superintendent, so that these may share the 
responsibility with the business manager or pur- 
chasing agent. 

All goods when received should primarily be 
approved as to soundness and quantity by the 
purchasing officer and should also be subjected 
to the further approval of the professional fac- 
tors before final acceptance. 

In this matter, as in all larger questions of 
school control, there should be a clearly defined 
method of procedure with carefully fixed au- 
thority and responsibility. Beyond legislating 
on and approving purchases the school board 
or its committees should not act. The initia- 
tive and the responsibility for the educational 
value of teaching materials should be with the 
paid officials of the board. 

The ultimate financial problem—whether the 
school board can afford to buy or must refuse 
to buy because its funds are inadequate—can- 
not be delegated and must remain with the en- 
tire membership as expressed in meeting assem- 


bled. 
TWO GOOD MEN. 


The Minneapolis school board has solved its 
superintendency problem in a manner that re- 
flects the progressive spirit as well as the con- 
summate courage of the members. Dr. C. M. 
Jordan has been made superintendent emeritus 
and Dr. Frank E. Spaulding has been elected 
to succeed him as active administrative head of 
the school system. 

Dr. Spaulding has been prominently before 
American educators as the leading exponent 
of scientific methods in school administration. 
3oth in Passaic, N. J., and in Newton, Mass., 
he has been eminently successful thru his 
straightforward, progressive policies and_ his 
tactful, energetic methods of dealing with the 
school committees and the teaching forees. His 
theories of educational values and relations of 
the subjects in the curriculum and the able 
manner of putting them into actual use have 
given him a well deserved reputation for origin- 
ality and executive foresight. In coming to 
Minneapolis, Dr. Spaulding will find a we!l 
organized school system, a progressive public 
spirit and a sympathetic lay administration. 

Dr. Jordan’s election as counsellor to the 
school board is a fitting tribute to a long and 
useful career in the service of the schools. With 
his thoro knowledge of details of every aspect 
of the schools he will be able to throw light up- 
on new problems and difficulties as they arise 
that will make the salary of $3,500 not a pen- 
sion or a retainer but a well earned professional 


fee. 


PROMPTNESS AND DISPATCH. 

An Illinois newspaper, the Quincey Herald, in 
reporting a meeting of the local board of edu- 
cation says in its news columns: 

“The meeting was adjourned after President 
Gabriel had urged upon the members that they 
be prompt in the transaction of business in 
board meetings and in committee and punctual 
in attendance whenever meetings either of board 
or committee are held. He reminded them that 
dilatory work on the board was likely to be re- 
flected in the school spirit and that the exam- 
ple of the board as set before the schools should 
ever be an example for good. ‘Let us,’ he con- 
cluded ‘attend to what business may be brought 
before us and get thru with it.’’’ 

Mr. Gabriel whose remarks are quoted, was at 
one time a teacher himself and knows from per- 
sonal experience how quickly the example of 
the school board reflects itself in the spirit of 
the teachers and in turn of their charges. 
Promptness, faithfulness and businesslike dis- 


patch of all official matters is worth cultivating 
not only for itself but for the welfare of the 
community and of its future. 


“GRADUATION TRIPS.” 

The custom of some New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania cities in sending graduating 
classes for trips to Washington has received a 
severe setback thru the experiences of a number 
of children and the subsequent protests of 
school authorities and parents. Instead of the 
supposed “educational” and civie values which 
the trips were supposed to have, it has been 
found that they present moral dangers which no 
careful parent will tolerate. 

Supt. Wm. D. Parkinson of Waltham, Mass., 
sums up the problem thus: “To send a body 
of young people as far on so exceedingly public 
an excursion under conditions exposing them to 
such promiscuous contact, permitting them to 
be known as representatives of the school, is a 
serious risk for both pupils and schools, and is 
an experiment which is conducted under condi- 
tions of increasing difficulty, and is almost cer 
tain to turn out uncomfortably and to cause 
serious regret. 

“Those who have had most experience in the 
past are most concerned for its future. It in 
volves responsibilities that belong distinctly to 
parents. If they desire to delegate them, it 
should be done distinctly as their own and not 
confused with school responsibilities.” 

It may be questioned whether the advantages 
of commencement journeys, described so graphi- 
cally by a Columbia University professor some 
months ago, can outweigh the objections recited 
above. 


OPPOSE CHEAP BOOKS. 

The Georgia textbook commission created by 
the state legislature to investigate school book 
prices made its report on April 28th, and found 
that the prices paid for books in the common- 
wealth are not only reasonable but actually 
considerably lower than in other states of the 
Union. A majority of the members advised 
against state publication in a public printing 
plant and urged that the Canadian plan of pre- 
paring texts by the state school department be 
not adopted. In brief, the studies of the com- 
mission led it to conelude that the present 
method of adopting the best books submitted by 
publishers produces the most desirable results 
educationally. 

The agitation for school-book reform which is 
based upon mere cheapness is, and should be, 
foredoomed to failure in any state which keeps 
educational affairs in the hands of schoolmen 
rather than politicians. 


AN AMERICAN IDEA? 

School authorities who have been closely iden- 
tified with the movement for vocational eduea- 
tion have been questioning seriously the value 
of some of the laws providing for trade instruc- 
tion in the states which are looked up to as 
the great progressive leaders. The INDUSTRIAL- 
Arts MAGAZINE in its June issue points to one 
flaw in the laws of three of these states which 
is fatal at least so far as broad usefulness is 
concerned: 

There is, in some states, a type of school 
which is legally called vocational but which lacks 
considerable of being educational. We refer to 
the state-aided evening schools in Massachusetts, 
Indiana, New Jersey and some other states. 
They are described in the state laws as follows: 
“ ‘Evening class’ in an industrial, agricultural, or 
household arts school shall mean a class qiwing 
such training as can be taken by persons already 
employed during the working day, and which, in 
order to be called vocational, must, in its instruc 
tion, deal with the subject matter of the day em- 
ployment and be so carried on as to relate to the 
day employment.” 

There can be only one interpretation of that de- 
finition. The training taken by persons in the 
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evening class, if it is to be called vocational, 
must deal with subject matter of their day em- 
ployment, and must be so carried on as to relate 
to their day employment. Let us see how this 
works out. John works all day as a sheet metal 
worker. He sees that there is not much ahead 
for him in that line of work. He wants to pre- 
pare himself to be a machinist, so he enters 
night school. The only classes he may enter are 
those dealing with sheet metal work. Mary is 
tired of picking chickens in the slaughter house. 
The pay is very low. She wants to learn type- 
writing and she is willing to attend night school 
after her hard day’s work but the only classes 
open to her are those dealing with picking 
chickens or housemaking. 

Various manufacturing associations have 
“working agreements” which provide that no 
member will employ operatives or help which 
leave the employ-of another member, within a 
period of thirty days of the time of such leav- 
ing. 

John, who does not like the work in sheet 
metal decides that since he cannot enter the 
classes in machine shop work in the night school 
unless his day work is in a machine shop, he 
will enter a machine shop, and so leaves his old 
employer. He must now remain idle for a month 
before he can secure work in the machine shop. 
If he cannot afford to loaf for this time, then 
he must go back to the sheet metal work. 

Could it be possible that the same parties that 
drew up the working agreement for the manu- 
facturers’ organization, wrote the law governing 
evening class instruction? 

Recently, in a city in one of the states men- 
tioned, the Chamber of Commerce, cooperating 
with the school authorities, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate conditions in the industries, 
and to make recommendations concerning action 
to be taken, should they find that conditions 
demanded it. The investigation brought out the 
fact that the glass factories are employing a 
large number of boys to carry bottles from one 
part of the factory to another. These “glass 
house rats,” as they are called, have no oppor- 
tunity of advancement or of learning a trade. 

The investigating committee recommended 
that these boys be taught some trade or skill 
which would enable them to get employment 
outside of the glass factory, and also recom- 
mended that night school courses be provided 
for this purpose. To assist them in planning 
such courses, the State Deputy in charge of In- 
dustrial Education was consulted. This gentle- 
man informed them that the only courses in the 
night school for which they could obtain state 
aid were those dealing with the subject matter 
of glass and bottle manufacture, and_fur- 
thermore that those boys under 17 could not at 
tend night classes. 

Thus the state in which this occurred be- 
comes a party to retaining these “glass house 
rats” in their blind alley occupations. There is 
already agitation in one of these states to have 
its “Vocational Education Law” repealed. 

The question which suggests itself in con- 
nection with such a law, Are these schools in- 
tended to benefit the employers of labor or the 
children who attend them? can be answered in 

nly one way. In no sense can they be de- 

nded as American in spirit or democratic in 


rpose. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS. 

Readers who will change their addresses tem- 
porarily for the summer months or permanently 
for the coming school year are earnestly re- 
quested to notify the circulation department of 
the “JouRNAL” at Milwaukee. Both old and 
new addresses should be invariably stated so 
that prompt and aceurate mailing service may 


e continued to all subscribers. 


THE ST. PAUL CONVENTION. 
[he appreciation of the value and the evi- 
ices of the results of school-board gatherings 
vrowing so rapidly that more than half the 
tes of the union now require them in some 
[he national conventions of laymen school 
cers have similarly increased in popularity 

importance. They have, however, been 
le up more largely of school-board members 
m the states immediately surrounding the 
ention city. Few men have the time or 


cial ability to travel long distances for a 
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What Next? 


—Brinkerhoff, in New York Sun. 


convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The association will meet this year at St. 
Paul, Minn., July 4-7. The Department of 
School Administration will provide a program 
that for richness, variety and importance will 
be well worth a long trip. It ought to attract 
school-board members from all over the country 
and particularly from the Middle West. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis are in the heart of 
the northern vacation country—in themselves 
worthy of a visit. A vacation journey to them 
during the National Education Association 
meeting should prove delightful as well as in- 
spirational. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The difficulties of supervising schools in wil- 
lages and rural districts are never so apparent 
as during the spring and early summer months 
when the time is at hand to adopt new books, to 
order repairs and supplies and to hire new 
teachers for the following school year. The 
sources of the troubles which arise at this time 
are mainly due to tradition and stubborn cus- 
tom, as a-New England editor so well recites: 

It is suspected that some country school 
poards, while admitting the advantages of the 
new system and being willing to accept it, find it 
hard to break with the old order of things. They 
have been accustomed so iong to look upon the 
management of the town schools as requiring 
such time only as could be spared to it after the 
fields were planted and the crops were harvested 
that they do not realize that school supervision 
has become a profession, founded upon well 
recognized principles and generally accepted 
practices. They are willing to accept the new- 
fangled supervision so long as it does not inter- 
fere with the calm current of their official lives. 
They have rather liked the job of sizing up the 
qualifications of the young women who seek 
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places as teachers in the schools, and they have 
not yet laid aside the view that one of the im- 
portant factors of the educational system in the 
town is to provide a place as teacher for Brother 
Bill’s daughter on her return from finishing 
school. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that when the graduate of courses in school 
supervision, recommended by State authorities 
as fit to superintend the schools, comes to town 
with the notion that the best work can be done 
by turning the old order upside down, by hiring 
teachers who know how to teach, regardless of 
family relationship, by buying better school books 
and putting the schoolhouses into shape to with- 
stand the cold blasts of winter by other means 
than by the aid of the wood-burning stove in a 
corner, there should be friction. The country 
school superintendent’s job in these days of 
transition from the old to the new is no sinecure. 
If he has not a fund of patience and tact, he 
will be happier breaking stone for a living. 
Bye and bye, when the new order is understood 
and the country school board is flooded with a 
new light of comprehension the job may be 
easier. Meanwhile, the earnest young pedagogue 
especially deserves the prayers of his friends. 


By unanimous vote, the associated school 
boards of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
have re-elected Dr. Samuel Hamilton as super- 
intendent. Twenty-eight years of service in the 
most populous, industrially the most important 
and socially the most difficult county in the 
United States is in itself evidence of a high 
grade of efficiency and thoro professional ability. 
Unanimous re-election is the best testimony of 
appreciation and respect. 


That efficiency in schools can be achieved only 
by thoroly scientific standards and tests is a 
principle which the Boston school committee 
has recent!y committed itself to by establishing 
a Bureau of Promotions and Educational 
Measurement. The director of the new bureau, 
Mr. Frank W. Ballou, will determine the mini- 
mum achievements in the elementary branches 
of instruction and will, in addition, fix stand- 
ards of efficiency which teachers niust meet be- 
fore becoming eligible for salary promotions. 
Dr. Ballou is a teacher and administrator of 
long experience and has recently been a lecturer 
in Harvard University. 


Michigan’s new textbook law has saved the 
sum of $100,000 to the school children of the 
state during the first year of its operation. Ac- 
cording to State Superintendent Fred L. Keeler, 
who makes this estimate of its efficiency, the law 
does not prevent the use of the best books and 
does compel undesirable uniformity; it simply 
prevents unreasonable profits for publishers and 
dealers. 


Chicago has adopted this year its first scien- 
tific segregated budget in which the estimates 
for the coming year are set up by schools and 
divisions of the administrative organization, 
and under each of these units are further 
divided by functions and special activities and 
by the character of the expenditures. If effi- 
ciency methods are to be applied to school ad- 
ministration, certainly budget making is the 
logical place to begin. Other cities may learn 
something of value by studying Chicago’s in- 
novation. 


Simplified spelling is making steady progress 
in the schools. Thus the Chicago Principals’ 
Club has ordered a number of amended spell- 
ings to be used in its printed matter and cor- 
respondence. The final “E” has been dropped 
from a number of words like serv, carv, futil 
and ermin. The letters “T” or “D” have been 
substituted for “ed” in such words as aimd, 
kist, stept, addressd. The changes are such as 
cannot be criticized for arbitrarily destroying 
the framework of established English words. 
They simply drop off unnecessary, silent and 
useless letters. 
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School Board Journal 


A LESSON FROM THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 


By HENRY S. HARTZOG, LL. D., Formerly President of the University of Arkansas 


The attitude of the public mind to the school 
system of St. Louis is very interesting. Altho 
St. Louis is a city of smoldering discontent 
where nearly all the municipal institutions are 
subjected to an extraordinary amount of bitter 
criticism, in season and out of season, one rarely 
hears anything but words of praise and com- 
mendation for the school system. 

Lest I be misunderstood, permit me to say 
that St. Louis is a city of splendid realities. 
Her population and commerce are growing 
rapidly, the banks are in a healthy condition; 
and for sustained strength and beauty the resi- 
dence section is unsurpassed by any other city. 

Nevertheless St. 
solidarity. 


Louis is lacking in civie 
Efforts to get the masses united for 
great public improvements have been failures. 
Like most big cities St. Louis has been domi- 
nated by privilege. Naturally such conditions 
Persistent- 
ly and insistently, the St. Louis knocker hits 


have produced a complaining spirit. 


everything within the range of his vision, ex- 
cepting the school system. Perhaps it would be 
interesting and helpful to trace some of the 
reasons for this conspicuous exception. 

For one thing the St. Louis school system has 
been lifted out of party politics. With but few, 
if any exceptions, the board members are men 
of transparent integrity of character. All the 
leading parties are represented on the board. 
The board co-operates cordially with the ener- 
getic Superintendent, Mr. Ben Blewett. 

A good school board is the fountain of nearly 
all educational blessings, but not quite all. In 
a large city system there is always the danger 
of red tape taking the place of red blood, and 
machinery taking the place of men. The St. 
Louis schools keep in close sympathetic touch 
with the patrons. 

This is accomplished in part by a series of 
monthly parents’ meetings at the ward schools. 

At these meetings matters of common interest 
are frankly discussed. Addresses are delivered 
by the Principals, by Supt. Blewett, and the 
Assistant Superintendents, Collins, Rathmann, 
Knox and Bryan. Cards of invitation are 
mailed to the parents, interesting programs are 
arranged, and the patrons 
numbers. 


attend in goodly 


Of course I know that this plan is as old as 
the hills. 


desultory experiments with this plan years ago, 


Many a good superintendent made 


found it troublesome, and meager in results; 
and finally allowed the plan to drift into the 
limbo of forgotten ideals. But in St. Louts the 
parents’ meetings are not paper theories; they 
are actualities. 

This constant effort on the part of the school 
officials to keep the patrons in close touch with 
their schools has had a marvelous effect on the 
temper and spirit of the principals. The patron 
who visits a St. Louis principal to get some real 
or imaginary wrong righted, is received with the 
most impressive courtesy, and generally the 
patron who comes to scoff remains to pray. As 
a rule the man with a complaint feels happy 
when he empties the crater of his indignation, 
and so many school troubles could be avoided 
if the listen 
patiently. 

The St. 


effort to maintain a 


teachers would learn how to 
Louis system does not stop with an 
touch with the 


From time to time the principals send 


general 
masses. 
to parents special reports about backward stu- 
dents. 
home. 


This leads to fresh stimulus from the 
Later if the pupil fails to win promotion 
This 


plan worked tactfully and persistently enables 


the shock to the parents is not so severe. 


the principals to maintain high standards of 
promotion without arousing the antagonism of 
disappointed parents. During the summer spe- 
cial schools are provided to enable students to 
make up work on which they failed. 

As I have suggested before there does not 
seem to be anything particularly new or start- 
ling in the St. Louis system of school adminis- 
tration. The whole system has been shot thru 
and thru with the personal elements of kind- 
ness, tact, and sympathy. It is perhaps harder 
to introduce these old-fashioned virtues in a 
large city system than in a small town school, 
but it has been done in St. Louis. The children 
and the patrons in St. Louis love the schools. 

This raises the larger question, is it worth 
while for a big school system to spend so much 
time gaining the good will of the public? I 


think it is. If it were done from a low political] 
motive of building up a school constituency 
that could be depended upon on election day, 
the time would be wasted, and in the long run the 
results would be fruitless. But in St. Louis the 
co-operation between parents and teachers is so 
close and cordial, and the helpful attitude of the 
teacher toward the child is so genuine and dis- 
interested, that the results are plainly visible in 
better work on the part of the pupils, and an 
enthusiastic support on the part of the parents, 
The mercenary classroom where so much instrue- 
tion is doled out for so much salary is a failure, 
The real teacher lifts his eyes occasionally from 
the book to the individual student with a pro- 
found feeling that the book is made for the 
student and not the student for the book. Ags 
a patron of the St. Louis schools I am glad that 
the system here has so much progressive altru- 
ism. Taet, sympathy, and kindness are wonder- 
fully effective in a school administration when 
they are honest expressions of genuine feeling. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HYGIENE 


At the recent conference of leading experts 
on the sanitation of country sehools, held in 
April at Worcester, Mass., Dr. Wm. A. Baldwin, 
Principal of the Holyoke State Normal School, 
urged more advanced ideas on “factors which 
are controlling the present hygienic condition 
of rural schools.” 

“The superintendent of schools,” according 
to Dr. Baldwin, “is the most important factor 
in the advancement of school hygiene, parti- 
cularly since he is primarily responsible not 
only for hygienic conditions but also for hy- 
gienic instruction offered in the schools. Hy- 
gienie conditions he can readily improve in pro 
portion as he is able to lead his school com- 
mittee and to help them to mold public opinion. 
Hygienic instruction he can improve by means 
of a more enlightened curriculum and _ better 
classroom methods.” 

Hygienic school conditions are, said Dr. Bald 
win, to be set by the superintendent in such 
things as playgrounds, heating and ventilating 
of school buildings, care of sanitaries, length of 
recesses, testing sight and hearing, school dis- 
eases and nursing, care of teeth, school eurri- 
culum (made over with the idea of providing 
children with opportunities for physical de- 
velopment, with manual training and physical 
training). 

Hygienic teaching can be only obtained by 
the superintendent thru the teacher. The 
teachers must be a patron of hygienic living just 
as the superintendent must be a patron of hy- 
gienic living. The superintendent must hire 
teachers with right habits and proper training 
in methods of instruction. He must help them 
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by encouragement, suggestions and constant 
support: and particularly by educating parents 
thru his writings, lectures and conferences. 

Ilygiene is large a matter of right habits in 
school, at home and on the street. Behind 
health habits must stand a right attitude and 
behind the attitude of the children must stand 
the attitude of the parents and of the com- 
munity. Instead of building up our children 
physically the schools are tearing them down. 
Before conditions ean be bettered, schoolmen 
must first appreciate more fully Just what they 
are doing and failing to do. ‘They need to get 
clearer ideals toward which to work and they 
need to co-operate more generally in the diree- 
tion of these ideals. .The superintendent of 
schools more than any other person, is respon- 
sible for accomplishment along the line of 
school hygiene and sanitation. \ 

“We are told that the fundamentals on the 
physical side are exercise in the open air, sim- 
ple, wholesome food and plenty ot sleep with 
open windows. The above taken habitually will 
insure to most people strong, healthy bodies for 
the work and play of this life. 

“In my opinion, the children should be under 
the direction of teachers earlier in the morning 
and later at night. But the work should be more 
varied and much time should be spent out-of- 
doors, working in the garden, playing super- 
vised games, going on expeditions and the like. 

“The children of a class may well work in the 
classroom on alternate periods, from eight to 
twelve o’clock, going between periods to the 
workshop and the playground to be educated 
on the physical side. The afternoon may well 
be devoted, from one-thirty to four or five 
o'clock, to subjects like drawing, music, drama- 
tization and nature stutly with garden work and 
long expeditions to fields, woods or to the shore. 
Such a radical change will not come at once 
into our schools but it furnishes an ideal toward 
which we may all work for the sake of the com- 
ing generation. 

“The superintendent of schools is a most im- 
portant personage. Ile must prove his right to 


his exalted position by himself living the simple 
Was 3” 


Then will he be in a position to lead his 
teachers to do likewise. He must know modern 
hygiene, be conversant with all prominent move- 
ments, be a leader in his community along all 
lines of civic improvement. Then he will have 
influence in matters of playgrounds, sanitary 
school buildings, ete. 

“Most of all, he must understand and be able 
to help others to understand the real meaning of 
education and the part which physical training 
and hygiene have to play in such education. 
Understanding and believing, he must be fired 
with a righteous zeal which will remove the 
mountains of prejudice and custom and inaugu- 
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The Victor will help you 
with your closing exercises 


When you plan the exercises for your last day at school, let the 
Victor help you. It will furnish all the music for a beautiful pageant 
or festival which will be enjoyed by the pupils and also their parents. 

The Victor keeps right on with its work with the children through 
the entire summer. School books, maps, globes, and other equipment 
are locked up until the Fall, but the Victor is of use every day on the 
playgrounds. 

It is because of its varied uses and all-around efficiency in every 
branch of school work—outdoors as well as indoors—that the Victor has 
become such an essential part of the school equipment. 


It is today installed in the schools of more than 1200 


A suggestion for graduating classes of high schools: There is no 
finer remembrance a graduating class can Jeave with its school than a Victor, 


Why not suggest it to them? 


Write to us for booklets and full information about 
the Victor in the schools. We will gladly arrange for a 
demonstration right in your school or on the playground. 


Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 
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different cities, in many of these in every school building. 
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The attitude of the public mind to the school 
Altho 
St. Louis is a city of smoldering discontent 
where nearly all the municipal institutions are 
subjected to an extraordinary amount of bitter 
criticism, in season and out of season, one rarely 
hears anything but words of praise and com- 
mendation for the school system. 


system of St. Louis is very interesting. 


Lest I be misunderstood, permit me to say 
that St. Louis is a city of splendid realities. 
Her population and commerce are growing 
rapidly, the banks are in a healthy condition; 
and for sustained strength and beauty the resi- 
dence section is unsurpassed by any other city. 

Nevertheless St. Louis is lacking in civic 
solidarity. Efforts to get the masses united for 
great public improvements have been failures. 
Like most big cities St. Louis has been domi- 
nated by privilege. Naturally such conditions 
have produced a complaining spirit. Persistent- 
ly and insistently, the St. Louis knocker hits 
everything within the range of his vision, ex- 
cepting the school system. Perhaps it would be 
interesting and helpful to trace some of the 
reasons for this conspicuous exception. 

For one thing the St. Louis school system has 
been lifted out of party politics. With but few, 
if any exceptions, the board members are men 
of transparent integrity of character. All the 
leading parties are represented on the board. 
The board co-operates cordially with the ener- 
getic Superintendent, Mr. Ben Blewett. 

A good school board is the fountain of nearly 
all educational blessings, but not quite all. In 
a large city system there is always the danger 
of red tape taking the place of red blood, and 
machinery taking the place of men. The St. 
Louis schools keep in close sympathetic touch 
with the patrons. 

This is accomplished in part by a series of 
monthly parents’ meetings at the ward schools. 

At these meetings matters of common interest 
are frankly discussed. Addresses are delivered 
by the Principals, by Supt. Blewett, and the 
Assistant Superintendents, Collins, Rathmann, 
Knox and Bryan. Cards of invitation are 
mailed to the parents, interesting programs are 
arranged, and the patrons attend in goodly 
numbers. 

Of course I know that this plan is as old as 
the hills. Many a good superintendent made 
desultory experiments with this plan years ago, 
found it troublesome, and meager in results; 
and finally allowed the plan to drift into the 
limbo of forgotten ideals. But in St. Louts the 
parents’ meetings are not paper theories; they 
are actualities. 

This constant effort on the part of the school 
officials to keep the patrons in close touch with 
their schools has had a marvelous effect on the 
temper and spirit of the principals. The patron 
who visits a St. Louis principal to get some real 
or imaginary wrong righted, is received with the 
most impressive courtesy, and generally the 
patron who comes to scoff remains to pray. As 
a rule the man with a complaint feels happy 
when he empties the crater of his indignation, 
and so many school troubles could be avoided 
if the teachers would learn how to listen 
patiently. 

The St. Louis system does not stop with an 
effort to maintain a general touch with the 
masses. From time to time the principals send 
to parents special reports about backward stu- 
dents. This leads to fresh stimulus from the 
home. Later if the pupil fails to win promotion 
the shock to the parents is not so severe. This 
plan worked tactfully and persistently enables 
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the principals to maintain high standards of 
promotion without arousing the antagonism of 
disappointed parents. During the summer spe- 
cial schools are provided to enable students to 
make up work on which they failed. 

As I have suggested before there does not 
seem to be anything particularly new or start- 
ling in the St. Louis system of school adminis- 
tration. The whole system has been shot thru 
and thru with the personal elements of kind- 
ness, tact, and sympathy. It is perhaps harder 
to introduce these old-fashioned virtues in a 
large city system than in a small town school, 
but it has been done in St. Louis. The children 
and the patrons in St. Louis love the schools. 

This raises the larger question, is it worth 
while for a big school system to spend so much 
time gaining the good will of the public? I 


think it is. If it were done from a low political 
motive of building up a school constituency 
that could be depended upon on election day, 
the time would be wasted, and in the long run the 
results would be fruitless. But in St. Louis the 
co-operation between parents and teachers is so 
close and cordial, and the helpful attitude of the 
teacher toward the child is so genuine and dis- 
interested, that the results are plainly visible in 
better work on the part of the pupils, and an 
enthusiastic support on the part of the parents, 
The mercenary classroom where so much instrue- 
tion is doled out for so much salary is a failure. 
The real teacher lifts his eyes occasionally from 
the book to the individual student with a pro- 
found feeling that the book is made for the 
student and not the student for the book. As 
a patron of the St. Louis schools I am glad that 
the system here has so much progressive altru- 
ism. Tact, sympathy, and kindness are wonder- 
fully effective in a school administration when 
they are honest expressions of genuine feeling. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HYGIENE 


At the recent conference of leading experts 
on the sanitation of country schools, held in 
April at Worcester, Mass., Dr. Wm. A. Baldwin, 
Principal of the Holyoke State Normal School, 
urged more advanced ideas on “factors which 
are controlling the present hygienic condition 
of rural sehools.” 

“The superintendent of schools,” according 
to Dr. Baldwin, “is the most important factor 
in the advancement of school hygiene, parti- 
cularly since he is primarily responsible not 
only for hygienic conditions but also for hy- 
gienic instruction offered in the schools. Lly- 
gienic conditions he can readily improve in pro 
portion as he is able to lead his school com- 
mittee and to help them to mold public opinion. 
Hygienic instruction he can improve by means 
of a more enlightened curriculum and _ better 
classroom methods.” 

Hygienic school conditions are, said Dr. Bald 
win, to be set by the superintendent in such 
things as playgrounds, heating and ventilating 
of school buildings, care of sanitaries, length of 
recesses, testing sight and hearing, school dis- 
eases and nursing, care of teeth, school ecurri- 
culum (made over with the idea of providing 
children with opportunities for physieal de- 
velopment, with manual training and physical 
training). 

Hygienie teaching can be only obtained by 
the superintendent thru the teacher. The 
teachers must be a patron of hygienic living just 
as the superintendent must be a patron of hy- 
gienic living. The superintendent must hire 
teachers with right habits and proper training 
in methods of instruction. He must help them 


by encouragement, suggestions and constant 
support: and particularly by educating parents 
thru his writings, lectures and conferences. 

Ilygiene is large a matter of right habits in 
school, at home and on the street. Behind 
health habits must stand a right attitude and 
behind the attitude of the children must stand 
the attitude of the parents and of the com- 
munity. Instead of building up our children 
physically the schools are tearing them down. 
Before conditions can be bettered, schoolmen 
must first appreciate more fully just what they 
are doing and failing to do. They need to get 
clearer ideals toward which to work and they 
need to co-operate more generally in the diree- 
tion of these ideals. .The superintendent of 
schools more than any other person, is respon- 
sible for accomplishment along the line of 
school hygiene and sanitation. 

“We are told that the fundamentals on the 
physieal side are exercise in the open air, sim- 
ple, wholesome food and plenty of sleep with 
open windows. The above taken habitually will 
insure to most people strong, healthy bodies for 
the work and play of this life. 

“In my opinion, the children should be under 
the direction of teachers earlier in the morning 
and later at night. But the work should be more 
varied and much time should be spent out-of- 
doors, working in the garden, playing super- 
vised games, going on expeditions and the like. 

“The children of a class may well work in the 
classroom on alternate periods, from eight to 
twelve o’clock, going between periods to the 
workshop and the playground to be educated 
on the physical side. The afternoon may well 
be devoted, from one-thirty to four or five 
o’clock, to subjects like drawing, music, drama- 
tization and nature stutly with garden work and 
long expeditions to fields, woods or to the shore. 
Such a radical change will not come at once 
into our schools but it furnishes an ideal toward 
which we may all work for the sake of the com- 

sing generation. 


*. The superintendent of schools is a most im- 
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portant personage. He must prove his right to 

*his exalted position by himself living the simple 
Then will he be in a position to lead his 
teachers to do likewise. He must know modern 
hygiene, be conversant with all prominent move- 
ments, be a leader in his community along all 
Then he will have 
influence in matters of playgrounds, sanitary 
school buildings, ete. 


lines of civie improvement. 


“Most of all, he must understand and be able 
to help others to understand the real meaning of 
education and the part which physical training 
and hygiene have to play in such education. 
Understanding and believing, he must be fired 
with a righteous zeal which will remove the 
mountains of prejudice and custom and inaugu- 
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School Board Journal 


Why the Indian is Impressed with Civilization 


One might tell the Indian of the wonders of 
Manhattan Island, but the story would not im- 
press him so deeply as his actually seeing what 
has taken place here. So with teaching the child. 
Let him see in picture form the essentials of any 
subject, Geography, History, Literature, Geology, 
etc., and those essentials will impress themselves 
indelibly upon his memory, 

The U. & U. Stereopticon Lantern View Method 
of Instruction places the important facts of the 
different school courses before the child in the 
strongest psychological manner, bringing into 
activity the constructive imagination of the 
pupil, stimulating original thought and ex- 
pression through the skillful use of pictures. 


bersome method, because each scene may 
be used to illustrate from two to six, in 
some cases ten or more, of the different 
study topics taught in the regular school 
courses. 


The Authority. 


Each of the 1,000 lantern slides used 
in teaching the different subjects repre- 
sented in the system is completely and 
technically described by the highest edu- 
cational authority in the country, and the 
work accomplished covers the _ entire 
visualistic requirements of the Graded 
and High Schools. 


How Supplied. 

The 1,000 slides are supplied in cabi- 
net form, crossed-indexed and so classi- 
fied as to render the full teaching value 
The System Includes r » @ of the entire collection instantly avail- 

The U. & U. Stereopticon Method of / ;  \Y) ; able. 
Visual Instruction is presented thru / ‘ 
1,000 educational lantern slides ar- / f §«you a full description of the system with 
ranged according to a cross-indexed / F. ’ 6. catalogs of lanterns, etc., ete. 
plan. The full teaching capacity / ‘ 1 a , ; 
is equal to 10,000 slides, selected / 

es on the usual ex- / 

~ pensive and cum- 
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rate a movement for such changes in the course “If one were to examine the vocabulary of the “Latin gives the student an introduction to ose 
of study and the daily program as will replace ordinary person of culture, he would find that a many of the best things in literature. The scinted 
the present practice in our schools of tearing large percentage of the words which he uses are works of the Latin. writers at the time of the train a 
down and patching up, by a carefully thought * of classic origin. In fact the greater the edu- golden age form a model which could well be since t 
out plan for physical improvement which will cation of the individual, the greater will be the followed by the literary men of any period. No two ye 
furnish the basis for clearer thinking and higher —,ymber of such words in his vocabulary. Our one ean lay claim to being well read who has not should 
living. eS eae great English dictionaries also contain more become acquainted with these writers. If they among 
LATIN AS A PRACTICAL STUDY. than 70 per cent of the words derived from the Fe not read in the original, they lose much of ple, of 
Latin and Greek. Words connected with ‘heir spirit and charm. mainit 

Of what practical use is the study of Latin? . we “To tl yr —— 7 1 
This question is frequently asked. Parents, di- Gee aeS,. Sereee, philosophy and religion — ie ; a ‘Tome ; “ eae a ] a anne co a 
rectors, pupils, and even teachers ask it. Dr. words which — connected with the a of : ee wr ae te Cee oe 7 a ne 1 
Thos. March, one of the High School Inspectors the race—are for the most part, from the classic 4 mca eage of the language 00 literature 1S results 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has languages. almost & necessity to the everyday reader. Con- much 
made a careful analysis of its utilitarian value “When we consider the fact that there are %t#™t references and allusions to the life, ideals, who. 
and tas stated it. succinctly as follows: “There hundreds of thousands of such derivatives, while and betiete of classic NES SFO SO be found in be sup 
are few studies taught in the high school of there are only a limited number of Latin words all ee terature. Even the public press, which aia 
more value than Latin. This is due not only to from which they are obtained, we have a better must of necessity appeal to all classes, draws Mr. 
the fact that a study of the language gives ex- understanding of the importance of this lan- = trom the classics, and — would mrs awene 
cellent mental discipline but because it is of 8ase. It would be well nigh impossible to — =~ of many an illusion delivered from the veacin 
great assistance in connection with the study commit to memory even a few thousand un- platform, the nae, OF the pulpit, if he ee ee 
of English. * elated words. If, however, they are taken up ee a4. d = Gee subjects. While such sinalle 

“Few people know how intimate is the rela- in the natural way, aS component parts of a = oo . va apg me owner a their se- ee 
tion between Latin and our mother tongue. As language, especially when that language is so ae oa a e a dreary task if undertaken “The 
members of the same family of languages, Eng- clearly related to our own, the task becomes a a rom t el natural setting. be Q 
lish and Latin have similar inflexional forms Comparatively easy one. When once in posses- “The study of Latin, therefore, is valuable be- a 
and the same roots for many of the ir most com- ‘ion of this fund of material, the student has a cause in addition to giving excellent mental deal 
mon words. Originally Anglo-Saxon had noth- great advantage. Thousands of words become discipline, it_gives the student a better knowl- brevil 
nar besh vinnie tentemens,’ After the contact be- © part of his vocabulary. He knows at sight edge of English grammar, increases his vocabu- avail 
tween the Romans and our English ancestors the meaning of many English words which he lary greatly and develops discrimination and work 
had been made, all sorts of sentence, clause and would otherwise be compelled to look up in a facility, in its use, and in addition it is an in- detai 
phrase relations were’ taken bodily into our dictionary. Even if thru disuse he should lose troduction to a civilization and literature which shoul 
language from the more cultured language of his technical knowledge of the language this ‘touch life at many points. No other subject n 
the South. power would stay with him and give him an taught in the high school accomplishes so much.” 

“It has been the experience of many that they enlarged vocabulary and discrimination in its hest 
never really understood English grammar until US: TRAINING THE UNTRAINED AND INEX- This 
they had studied Latin. There is something in “Translation is one of the best exercises for PERIENCED TEACHER. eight 
the perfect inflection of the classic tongue which developing freedom and precision in the use of “How shall supervisors of schools improve the oblig 
forces a sense of the relation of words and a language. This is especially so when the work of inexperienced and untrained young teacl 
phrases into the minds of young peopl A languages are so closely related as the ones in teachers who enter the schools for the first boar 
knowledge of these relations gives its possessor question. If the teacher were careful to take time?” was one of the interesting questions dis- x6 | 
a power which enables him to express himself advantage of this relationship no study would eussed before the Department of Superintend- of tl 
with a clearness, accuracy, and effectiveness be of greater value than the study of this ence of the Southern Edueational Association pron 
not easily obtainable in any other way. ancient tongue. at its recent meeting in Nashville. ™ 
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Filing Equipment for School Offices 


For the appearance and the actuality of filing efficiency— 
For the easy finding of all things filed— 


For standardization of equipment and the capacity to grow—hundreds of schools will testify to the su- 
periority of Globe-Wernicke Filing Equipment and School Record Systems. 


Write for a copy of our School, College and University Equipment Catalog No. 380. It contains valuable data, and shows 
exact reproductions of special card forms recommended by the 
National Education Association. 


The book is well worth space on every Educator’s desk. 


Note - We willalso send any quantity of “The World’s Best 
* Books’’—a neat little pamphlet by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Hamilton Wright Mabie, John Ruskin, William Dean 


Howells and others—for distribution to English classes, literary 
societies, etc. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 


Cincinnati. 













Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Cabinets, 
Stationers’ Supplies. 










Globe-Wernicke goods cost no more than the ordinary kind, and are for sale 
by agents in 2,000 towns. We pay the freight to your nearest railroad station. 
Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Washington, D.C. 








Mr. C. J. Brown, State Supervisor of Rural should then require their attendance. This is to “Reading courses, carefully outlined and 


Schools for Louisiana, in leading the discussion, be preferred, but where such action is inadvis- 


pointed out the hopelessness of attempting to 
train a considerable proportion of such teachers 
since their employment is limited to only one or 
two years. He urged that “school authorities 
should employ the largest possible proportion, 
among its young inexperienced, untrained peo- 
ple, of those who express the intention of re- 
maining with the work and who seem to have 
some native qualities that go into the making 
of a good teacher; from this group only will 
results worth while come. The remaining and 
much larger proportion of untrained workers 
who are to leave at the end of the season, should 
be supervised with the idea of getting the fullest 
possible service for them.” 

Mr. Brown stated that he would give little 
attention to training for future service such 
teachers as are certain not to remain in the 
service but would give special attention to the 
smaller group who will continue to teach, by 
means of close inspection and supervision. 
“The supervising official should, by all means, 
be a person of sympathetic nature as well as of 
fine training. He should inspect closely and 


deal firmly with these young people. The 
brevity of this paper and the abundance of 
available material elsewhere relating to the 


work of supervisors makes it desirable to omit 
detai's as to the methods he should use. He 
should have a keen eye for that teacher of 
native ability and give her special attention. 


“The summer school offers the next 


hn means for training the young teacher. 
This summer school should continue at least 
( t weeks and attendance upon it should be 
obligatory on the part of those inexperienced 
teachers it becomes necessary for the school 


board to employ. The surervisor at the c'ose 
of the session, or earlier, should furnish a list 
of those to whom this summer school would be 
profitable. those of native ability who expect to 
remain in the work, and school authorities 


able, attendance of this class of young people 
should at least be encouraged in every possible 
way. 

“Periodic teachers’ meetings are a means of 
much improvement to ambitious young teachers ; 
the value lies chiefly in the stimulation and en- 
thusiasm resulting from contact with good 
teachers. No scheme of training for inexperi- 
enced teachers should fail to provide for fre- 
quent teachers’ meetings. 


closely supervised, with credit of some kind in 
the way of better salary, or an added per cent 
to examination, have been found highly profit- 
able in the way of training young teachers. I 
would not advise such courses unless they are to 
receive the close attention of supervising au- 
thorities; the young person, if left to herself, 
will get very little of direct benefit from the 
mass of material thru which she will have to 
wade.” 





“THE SAFETY PATROL.” 


An interesting feature of the “Safety Always” campaign is the formation of safety patrols 
The picture shows a squad of the patrol in a Brooklyn school, It was formed thru 
the activity of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Safety Bureau, 











‘*“CANNED EFFICIENCY” 


PIPE OBSTRUCTIONS ARE QUICKLY CLEARED AWAY BY THE USE OF 


PIPE KLEN-ZO 


a powder which, when mixed with hot water and poured into the bowl, 
hopper or sink, dissolves or softens grease, paper, matches, cloth, coffee 
grounds and other organic matter, without in any way injuring the plumbing. 


No Bother--- No Delay---No Cutting of Pipes, Etc. 


Just pour PIPE KLEN-ZO down the drain and let it do the work. 
Full particulars, literature, prices, etc., will be sent you on request. 


Department “E”’ 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


12 East 42d Street 


Home Office 


Branches in Principal Cities 


New York City 








THE PERSONNEL OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Suggestions for improving the personnel of 


school boards constituted the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered recently by Hon, E. S. Healey, 
president of the board of school directors of 
Webster Groves to a gathering of school-board 
members of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Healey pointed out the fact that school 
boards change so rapidly that there is practically 
no co-operation between them, altho their inter- 
ests are similar and the work which they do, 
of utmost importance. Particularly in the direc- 
tion of securing proper school legislation is there 
a necessity for united effort on the part of 
school-board members. The problem of the re- 
crganization of schools is not so much in the 
direction of improving the quality of the im- 
provements of school boards as it is a problem 
of securing an interchange of experience and a 
more intimate knowledge of common problems 
and common needs and of securing united action 
for school improvement. 

Discussing some of the matters which deserve 
attention from an organized body of school- 
board represntatives, Mr. Healey suggested 
three lines of activities which are especially 
necessary. Some plan should be devised so that 
when a school district is going to erect a new 
building, it will be properly designed and con- 
structed, and the best possible results obtained 
from the funds available for the purpose. This 
should be brought about by the state organiza- 
tion referred to heretofore, having a list of arch- 
itects who would be capable of building school- 
houses in the proper manner, and whom they 
would be willing to recommend to school boards 
about to erect new buildings. 


It has always seemed to me unjust and unfair 
that when teachers seek to secure a new position 
in aslarger or better field, he, or she, should be 


compelled to pay 5% of the first year’s salary 
to a private agency. I believe the state should 
provide for this, possibly thru a department, or 
bureau, in the office of the State Superintendent 
of Education. The teacher’s salary is already 
too small, and it should not be reduced by from 
$20.00 to $30.00 in each case, where a change in 
position is made thru an agency. The state of 
Missouri provides free labor employment agen- 
cies in the larger cities. Are not our teachers, 
who give years to preparing themselves for their 
work, then giving their lives to the training of 
our children, entitled to equal consideration with 
the laborer and mechanic? The average yearly 
wage of a plasterer today is $1500 a year, or 
$6.00 per day for 250 working days; a hod car- 
rier’s wage $1125, or $4.50 per day for 250 work- 
ing days. The average wage of both men and 
women teachers in Missouri is less than $400 
per annum. Medium salaries of teachers in 
secondary schools is less than $600 and of men 
in secondary schools less than $1000. My under- 
standing is that quite generally thruout the 
United States the school is being made a civic 
or social center. Missouri, owing to the statute 
heretofore quoted, is far behind in this respect, 
and I recommend that action of some kind be 
taken by this body today, looking to a modifica- 
tion of said statute by the next legislature. A 
state organization of school-board members could, 
and would, handle all these questions and in a 
few years our schools would be conducted under 
an intelligent system providing for hygienic con- 
ditions, every building properly lighted, properly 
heated and properly ventilated. 

It is the duty of teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents to keep abreast of the times, provide 
a proper course of study, and by personal con- 
tact train the children as they should be trained, 
and this State Association of Teachers is held 
yearly to bring them together for the purpose of 
exchanging views, developing new ideas and 
plans, all tending to higher and better educa- 
tional standards. 


WHEN CLOSING UP FOR THE SUMMER. 


When closing up the schools for the summer, 
it is well to see that the buildings are properly 
protected from fire, the weather, depredations, 
etc. The following points are suggested: 


See that all the classrooms are swept and all 
waste paper and rubbish is removed from the 
building. 

Put in order all books and papers in proper 
shelves where they will be protected from dust 
and sunlight. 

Remove all dust-catching decorations from 
walls and store in proper places. 

Empty all inkwells, clean erasers and remove 
for safekeeping all movable objects. 

Cover up maps, globes ard charts and other 
teaching material where they will be protected 
and where they will be ready and in good condi- 
tion for immediate use. 

Turn off all water and gas from basement 
supply mains to prevent leakage and consequent 
damage. Similarly, pull electrical switches to 
obviate possible danger of crossed wires or of 
rodents gnawing insulation and exposing live 
wires. 

Laboratories should be put in shape by in- 
structors and all delicate instruments should be 
stored so that they will not be harmed by dust 
or heat, Chemicals should be stored so as to 
reduce danger from auto-combustion, explosions, 
ete. 

Boilers and heating apparatus should be put 
in shape according to best practice. 

Fire danger should be guarded against by clos- 
ing all fire doors and shutters, doors to stair- 
ways, elevator hatches, etc., keeping fire-pails 
and casks filled: trying and keeping in condi- 
tion fire pumps, hydrants and hose. 

Arrange for delivery of mail and telegrams 
addressed to teaching and supervising corps and 
to school library. 

Arrange for watchman service by regular jan- 
itor or the local police. 


Organize American Open-Air School 
Association. 

Advocating the establishment of fresh-air 
schools for the promotion of human efficiency, 
76 health officers and educators from all parts 
of the United States met in Philadelphia on April 
25th and organized the American Open-Air 
School Association. The purpose of the associa- 
tion is given as follows: (a) Co-operative study 
of benefits of open-air schools and open-window 
classes now established; (b) encouraging the 
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the class-room. 


AM OOOO MOM 


establishment of similar schools and classes in 
other communities thru the gathering of statis- 
tics and presentation of reports for school offi- 
cials, medical inspectors and the educational 
press: (c) the dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning the causes of physical subnormality in 
children: (d) the scientific study of ventilation 
and fresh air supply of schoolhouses and school- 
rooms. 

The association elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Dr. Allen G. 
Rice, Springfield, Mass.; vice-president, Dr. Wm. 
H. Peters, Cincinnati, O.; secretary, Dr. Walter 
W. Roach, Philadelphia; treasurer, Albert H. 
Raub, Philadelphia. A total of 30 directors were 
also elected. 

The association meets with the International 
Congress on School Hygiene at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 22-28, 1914. 

SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Salem, Mass. The school board has requested 
that the city furnish police patrols in the vicin- 
ity of school buildings, for a period of one-half 
hour, at the opening and closing of schools where 
the automobile traffic is exceptionally heavy. 

Galesburg, Ill. The school board is seeking a 
method by which the high cost of lighting for 
the schools may be lowered. To this end, figures 
have been gathered on the cost of installing a 
gas engine in one building as an experiment. 
The engine would make it possible to develop 
light and power for the private use of the schools 
and would involve a first cost of $500 and com- 
paratively slight operative expenses. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has raised 
the salary of the secretary from $3,000 to $3,600 
per annum, effective immediately. 

The school board of Ithaca, N. Y., has abol- 
ished high-school fraternities and sororities. 

Oakland, Cal. The joint committee on play 
grounds has adopted a plan for a new administra- 
tion of playground activities which places the 
local Board of Playground Directors in full 
charge of all school playgrounds and the arrange- 
ment of the different activities carried on in the 
city play spots. Supt. A. C. Barker and Play- 
ground Supt. George E. Dickie were instrumental 
in drawing up the plans for the change. 


Increase the efficiency 


your principals 
by providing your schools 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


Inter-phones will give the principal more 
time to devote to the work of general 
supervision by doing away with the ne- 
cessity for leaving his office to attend to 


Inter-phones enable the principal to send 
his voice on his errands — at the same sdiente 
time making it possible for teachers to 
get in touch with him without leaving 


WESTERN 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 ‘‘Beil’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago 

Baffalo Milwaukee 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Boston Cleveland 


Richinond Cincinnati 


Indianapolis 


Savannah St. Louis 


According to Supt. Ella Flagg Young, of the 
public schools of Chicago, there are 20,000 more 
children enrolled in regular classes than were 
similarly enrolled in September last. This means 
that twenty new schools will be needed at an 
expenditure of $4,500,000. Three new high 
schools are also needed at cost approximating 
$1,000,000 each. 

New York, N. Y. Official figures on the cost 
of educating children in the publie schools of the 
City of New York have been issued showing that, 
during the past year, $38.72 has been spent on 
each child in the elementary schools, $102.59 on 
each student in the secondary schools and $150.46 
on every person in attendance at the municipal 
vocational schools. 





MR. W. R. HODGES, 


Sleepy Eye, Minn 
Department of School Administration 
National Education Association 
(See Editorial.) 


resident 





Some one of our Inter-phone systems 
is suited to the needs of your schools— 
simple to install— simple to operate. 


Write Dept. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Electrical Development 


**Do It ELECTRICALLY” 


56-BA for more details. 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Kanses City San Francisco Montreal London 

Oklal a City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 

St. Paul Dallas Calgary Rome 

Denver Housten Vancouver Johannesburg 
Omaha Seattle Edmonton Sydney 

Sali Lake City Portland Antwerp Tokyo 


TTT 





New Haven, Conn. Rules advocated by the 
local civic association, governing the use of 
public school buildings by citizens, have been 
adopted by the school board. The rules give 
permission for the use of the school buildings, 
out of regular school hours, for the following 
purposes: 

School activities and purposes allied with edu- 
cational work; social, civic or recreational meet- 
ings and entertainments; educational, municipal 
or philanthropic meetings by organizations or 
groups of citizens; educational, legislative, eco- 
nomic and scientific meetings of local or na- 
tional importance; concerts, entertainments and 
dances open to the public and free of charge; 
boys’ and girls’ clubs organized for social and 
educational improvement; parents’ meetings, 
alumni meetings, civic gatherings, community 
purposes and all other proper civic purposes. 

Westboro, Mass. Supt. E. E. Wilson has passed 
a rule barring from school attendance all boys 
caught smoking during school hours. Students 
who are suspended must appear before the whole 
board before they may be readmitted. 

Beloit, Wis. The board of education has passed 
a rule to the effect that fraternities, clubs and 
sororities must be abolished. 

Meridian, Miss. The school board, at a recent 
meeting, adopted a resolution providing for a 
change in the method of selecting teachers for 
vacancies in the teaching corps. The board 
seeks to obtain the best possible material, from 
whatever source available, but where qualifica- 
tions and teaching ability are equal, preference 
is to be given (1) to teachers who are already 
serving the schools and who aspire to promo- 
tion and (2) to applicants who are residents of 
the community. 

The reasons for the change are given, in a 
statement of the superintendent, as follows: 

1. To safeguard the schools against the possi- 
bility of lowering the standard of excellence that 
has so long prevailed in the corps of teachers. 
More than upon all other factors combined, the 
excellence of a school system depends upon the 
excellence of its teachers. A magnificent equip- 
ment is necessary, of course, but, in order that 
the childhood of the city may reap its benefits, 
the equipment must be wielded by teachers of 
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For this efficient Metal Working Machine 


complete as shown. 


It is a Self-acting, Sliding, Boring, Screw-cutting, and Mil- 


ling Lathe. 


It belongs in your School either in conjunction with your 
wood-working as a means of enabling the completion of real 
heart interest problems; or in a small space to be operated 
effectually by foot-power, enabling economically to provide 
manual mental training for your few logical students; they 
can even make complete working model steam engines. Won't 


this fit in your school? 


Would you like catalog of this machine, or our larger ma- 
chines, or our extensive Fretwork Outfits, or our Bent Iron 
Outfits, or our Carving Outfits, or our Problem Material Out- 


fits, or our ‘“‘Klipit’’ Elementary Outfits? 


W.R. PRICE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 





strong personality, of proper training, and of the 
right spirit of service. 

2° To provide a proper stimulus for those 
aspiring to positions in the schools, to perfect 
their preparation, to recognize such reparation 
when properly made, and to give due recogni- 
tion of faithful and efficient service rendered by 
teachers already employed. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The committee ap- 
pointed by Supt. D. H. Christensen to prepare 
regulations on the subject of graduation apparel 
for eighth-grade classes, made its report re- 
cently. The report is signed by five principals 
and contains the following suggestions: 

1. That the exercises, including dress, etc., 
be characterized by simplicity. 

2. That the girls’ dresses be of white wash- 
able material, and simply made. 

3. That no gloves be worn or flowers carried. 

4. That $10 be the maximum expenditure for 
the dress material, hose, shoes and hair ribbons. 

5 That the hair be worn in a simple and 
girlish style, and that no head “bandages” be 
worn. 

6. That no flowers or gifts be presented pub- 
licly or brought to the place of entertainment, 

7. That the keynote of the program be brevity, 
simplicity and excellence. 

The girls of the graduating class of the Classi- 
cal High School at Lynn, Mass., have unani- 
mously agreed upon simple and inexpensive 
dresses. Local merchants will bid on a quantity 
of white goods, the firm quoting the lowest price 
to get the order. The gowns of the students 
will be made, in a great many cases, by the 
wearers and will still further reduce the cost 
so that the estimated cost of $1.25 is expected 
to cover the goods, trimming and making. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
authorized the opening of manual training 
classes between 3:00 and 4:30 P. M. and on 
Saturday mornings whenever these shall be nec- 
essary to overcome crowded conditions of classes 
so that all children within each manual training 
district may receive their full allowance of time. 

With the purpose in view of ascertaining the 
writing vocabulary of pupils in the schools from 
the third grade thru the eighth grade, and 
when obtained to adopt this as a basis for spell- 








vince you. 


ing, the Board of Education in New Orleans is 
now compiling an enumeration obtained from 
compositions of some 17,000 pupils on a number 
of topics, Assistant Superintendent Bauer, under 
whose direction the compilation is being made 
declares that he believes the results will be a 
valuable addition to the pedagogy of spelling. 
Mr. Bauer selected ninety topics such as a 
child would be familiar with and on one day had 
every pupil in the grades from third to the eighth 
write a composition on one of these topics. From 
these compositions the teachers will enumerate 
the words used so as to ascertain just how many 
of each different word will have been used by 
all the pupils. After the teachers have made 
their compilations the results will be sent to the 





MR. JOSE D. SENA, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Vice-President, Department of School Administration, 
National Education Association, 
(See Editorial.) 


TWO SCHOOLROOM NECESSITIES 
OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


Buy the best. They cost no 
more than the inferior kind. 








Besides specializing in Crayons and Erasers we 
manufacture and carry in stock a very complete 
line of BLACKBOARDS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, MAPS, GLOBES, 
CHARTS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. The 
pleteness of our stock enables us to quote very low prices and make ex- 
ceedingly prompt shipments. 

BE SURE TO SEND FOR OUR LARGE CATALOG 
BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER 


W.AROWLE 


MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 








DANN’S NOISELESS 
ERASER 


Is the only sewed eraser 
manufactured and the only 
eraser so constructed that it 
will retain its shape until 
entirely worn out. The deep 
dust channels open and close 
automatically as the eraser 


passes over the blackboard, thus gathering and holding the dust instead of 
scattering it. This is a distinctive feature and is not found in any other 
eraser. Send for sample and price before placing your order. 


ROWLES’ BORATED 
CHALK CRAYON 


is a Genuine Dustless Crayon at less cost than 
the injurious plaster paris kind. The Crayon 
is free from grit and thoroly Borated. A better 
crayon cannot be produced at any price. Send 
for samples and make a test. This will con- 








com- 


Superintendents’ department where the enume- 
ration of the whole will be made. From this will 
be developed the vocabulary and the relative im- 
portance of each word. These words will be 
printed in lists and these lists will be used in 
teaching spelling next year. 

It has been demonstrated in spelling contests 
and class lessons that pupils sometimes become 
very proficient in spelling words in the textbooks 
but in writing are unable to spell the words 
used frequently by them. It is the intention to 
have this writing vocabulary take the place of 
the spelling book. 

Champaign, Ill. W. E. Schultz, superintendent 
of school buildings, has been re-elected with an 
increased salary of $80 per month. 

Cranston, R. I. Fire alarm signals indicating 
omission of school sessions for inclement weath- 
er or other causes, have been adopted for the 
graded schools. Signals may be sounded at 8:00 
and 11:45 a. m. and 12:30 and 12:50 p. m. A sig- 
nal given at 8:00 in the morning will mean no 
sessions in all schools. The second is to be used 
when the schools are in session during the fore- 
noon and will mean the closing of sessions at 
the noon hour. A signal at 12:30 indicates no 
afternoon session in the primary grades while a 
similar one at 12:50 indicates the closing of ses- 
sions for all the grades. The signals are three 
strokes or whistles sounded three times. 

Jackson, Mich. The board of education has 
voluntarily withdrawn all salaries for members 
and officers, Previously these had amounted to 
from $1,500 to $3,000 per year according to the 
amount of work devolving upon the various com- 
mittees. In the future all work will be done by 
paid employes who are not board members re 
lieving the members from charges of being in- 
fluenced by perscenal interests. 

Baltimore, Md. A report on the public use of 
school buildings, prepared by Edwin Hebden, 
director of the Bureau of Statistics of the school 
board, has been issued. The report shows that 
63 organizations used the buildings during the 
past year. 

The school board of Erie, Pa., has adopted an 
annual budget based on the accounting system 
prescribed by the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington. The budget includes provisions for two 
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Better than lead and oil, cheaper by far. 


grade buildings at an estimated cost of $350,000, 
a substantial increase in salaries of teachers, a 
retirement fund for teachers and new school 
sites. The board has authorized its secretary, 
Mr. Wm. J. Flynn, to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers. 

Maynard, Mass. The school board has raised 
the age limit for entering school from 5 to 5% 
years, effective next fall. Lack of accommoda- 
tions made the change necessary, 

Newburyport, Mass. The tuition fees for out- 
of-town students have been raised to $30 for ele- 
mentary schools and $65 for high schools. 

Ottumwa, Ia. Beginning next September, the 
school sessions will start at 9:00 a. m., continu- 
ing until 11:45, In the afternoon, they will start 
at 1:15 p. m. and continue until 3:45. The 
change adds a half hour to the present duration 
of classes and leaves the local schools in the 
minimum hour list. 


Bradford, Pa. The school board has created 
the office of preceptress of the high school and 
has appointed a strong teacher to fill it. Her 
duties will be to act as assistant to the principal, 
take charge during his absence, and to observe 
closely the mental and physical condition of the 
young women of the school. 


Summit, N. J. <A prize of $10 for the most 
simple and pleasing design of a muslin gradua- 
tion dress has been offered by the president of 
the Summit board of education, Mr. Jas. W. 
Crowell. Only pupils of the eighth grade who 
are about to graduate will be eligible to compete 
and the cost of the garment must not represent 
an expenditure of more than $2.50. 

St. Louis, Mo. The public school buildings, 
humbering more than one hundred, will be 
thrown open after school hours for meetings of 
political, civic and educational organizations and 
public gatherings “not opposing law or likely to 
provoke a breach of the peace.” 

Dubuque, Iowa. The board of education has 
decided to take over the playground centers 
Which have heretofore been maintained and 
directed by the women’s clubs and organizations 
of the city, and has voted to administer them as 
part of its system of vacation schools. 


) Are You Going to Paint 
| YOUR SCHOOLS THIS SUMMER? 


Write for booklet B-7 and free samples and suggestions. 


PATEK BROTHERS 


Paint Specialty Makers 
MILWAUKEE 


School Board Sournal 








Painting and decorating is one of the first matters that should be considered 
because of the time necessary to select the finishes and to apply them. The 
kind and the quality of the paints used are the factors which produce the 
ideal finish for school interiors. 

To meet the requirements for school interiors the finish must be: 


SANITARY, HYGIENIC, HARMONIOUS, 
WASHABLE, DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
These requirements are obtained by using 


PATEK’S Mattcote (Egg-Shell) (16.243 0rd, full tone 


is an oil paint for interior walls and woodwork of schools. It dries with a beautiful dull 
finish that is pleasing in appearance and beneficial in effect. It can be scrubbed year 
after year. Is easily and quickly applied, has no offensive odor and is non-poisonous. 


HAVE YOU SELECTED THE COLOR? 


The color of the walls in a schoolroom has an important bearing on the health and pro- 
gress of the pupil. Such colors only should be used that do not bring fatigue to the eye 
or absorb the light, and all colors should be used with reference to location of room. 


LET OUR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT HELP YOU 

We have devoted special study to the finishing of school walls and the selection of colors. 
Let us help you solve your painting problems. Write stating the size of the rooms, 
location and condition of the surfaces, and we will give you helpful suggestions. 


FREE — A trial quantity of Patek’s Mattcote (Egg-Shell) will be sent gratis to 
schools who contemplate painting this summer. 


Instead of two vacation schools, as in the sum- 
mer of 1913, there are to be five this summer, 
covering every section of the city. The board 
has placed the entire vacational activities of the 
public schools under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Harris, and he is arranging a program 
that will include organized recreation and play, 
manual occupations, and a moderate amount of 
academic work. 

A recent decision of Assistant State Commis- 
sioner of Education J. B. Betts of New Jersey 
holds that a school district must bear the entire 
cost of tuition and transportation to the high 
school of another school district, provided there 
is no high school in the district. The decision 
was given in the case of the board of education 
of Centre township, Camden county and Elsey C. 





MR. FRANK W. BALLOU, 


Director of Promotion and Educational Measurement 
Boston Mass 










Some of the Schools and 
Educational Institutions 
that Use Patek’s Products 








University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Michigan School for Blind, Lansing, Mich. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Treat’s School, Helenwood, Tenn. 

Treat’s School Oak Bluffs, Mass. 

Knox College, Galesburg, IIl. 

Interlaken School, La Porte, Ind. 

Jowa State Institutions 

Public Schools, Wallace, Idaho 
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Polk acting for his son, Charles C. Polk, who had 
been sent to the high school at Camden since 
his district did not possess one. It seems that 
the said student had been recommended to the 
school at Haddon Heights as being the most 
convenient but that proved to be lacking in ac- 
commodations and he applied to the school at 
Camden. 

The local district school board claimed that it 
was required to pay the transportation to the 
nearest high school only, but the decision of the 
Assistant Commissioner is to the effect that the 
law plainly requires the school district to pro- 
vide high school facilities and that the father is 
not required to pay for the son’s transportation. 
The Centre township board of trustees, by the 
decision, is obliged to refund to the school patron 
the sum of $639 expended in transportation. 

Alton, Ill. Mr. O. G. Stelle has been appointed 
consulting architect to the building committee 
of the school board. Mr. Stelle will have charge 
of all repair and improvement work for the 
school buildings. 

Wichita, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a resolution uniting the three positions of super- 
visor of buildings and grounds, assistant super- 
visor of buildings and grounds and chief engi- 
neer. In the future one person will be employed 
in the capacity of supervising engineer. It is 
probable the present chief engineer will be ap- 
pointed. 

Webb City, Mo. The school board has rear- 
ranged its committees so that each member of 
the committee will be chairman of some depart- 
ment of school administration. The number of 
committees has been reduced to five with two 
members on each committee. 

The committees, as organized, are: (1) Build- 
ings, grounds, repairs and janitors; (2) Supplies, 
finance and insurance, (3) Textbooks, course of 
study and library, (4) Rules, regulations and dis- 
cipline, (5) Teachers and salaries. 

Plymouth, Mass. The school board has passed 
a rule requiring that children shall not be ad- 
mitted to the primary schools unless they have 
reached the age of 5% years or will reach 
that age before September first. With the open- 
ing of the school year 1915, all beginners must 
be 6 years of age. 
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Equipment of Playgrounds 


A public playground is intended to cultivate correct 
physical and moral development, and supervision and the 
right kind of equipment are equally important. 


Apparatus well planned economizes in space and pro- 
vides for the accommodation of a large number of children. 


We have accumulated a mass of data on the subject 
of playground equipment, and we are glad at all times to 
assist in planning equipments without obligating the pros- 
pective purchaser in any way. A very efficient equipment 
can be obtained at a moderate expenditure, when economy 








The Planning of a Gymnasium 


Our book, “The Planning of a Gymnasium,” is now ready 
for mailing. It contains a mass of data and handy references 
accumulated through many years of experience in planning and 
equipping gymnasiums. 





It has numerous illustrations besides containing plans of 
typical gymnasiums for Y. M. C. A’s., schools, ete., showing 
various styles of construction as employed by prominent archi- 
tects. 


Under the subject of “Equipment and Administration” the 
entire department of physical training is covered in a thoro 
manner, including the gymnasium, swimming pool, locker 
rooms, locker systems, special exercise rooms, examination 
rooms, directors’ offices, ete. 


This book not only covers the equipment so far as appa- 
ratus is concerned, but also takes up the problems usually 
hardest to solve, such as heat, light, ventilation, sanitation, 
and filtration, together with the subjects of administration and 
coordination. 


If we asked you $5.00 for this book you could not afford to 
be without it if you contemplate planning a new gymnasium. 


is necessary, if properly planned. 


A copy will be sent free to any School Official. 


Write for catalog Y and a copy of our interesting little 
booklet, “The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


Fred. Medart Mfg. Co. 


FRED MEDART 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 


St. Louis, Mo. 





A bhe Editor's Mail <> 


NATURAL VENTILATION ENDORSED 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
PLACES. 


What About the Statutes and Ordinances on the 
Subject? 





To the Editor: 

As one who has given some thought to the 
question of ventilation, I would like to ask what, 
if anything, has been the outcome of the “/’resh 
Air Campaign” started several years ago by Chi- 
cago’s official health commissioner, Dr. W. A. 
Evans. 

Many will remember the series of daily health 
hints which were contributed thru the press by 
Dr. Evans. They were most exhaustive and 
complete and finally resulted in the appointment 
of a municipal ventilation commission which was 
to study this question and give its conclusions to 
the public when its investigations were com- 
pleted. 

Touching briefly on the recommendations 
made by Dr. Evans, I quote from an article in the 
Tribune in November, 1911, relative to school- 
room ventilation, in which he says: “The prin- 
cipal faults of the Chicago practice are the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. The temperature is not properly con- 
trolled: is not properly observed; is not properly 
taken: is generally too high, 

“2. The humidity is not properly observed; 
is generally too low. 

“3. The air in the room is too still. 

“4. The inside walls are too hot; the outside 
walls and windows are too cold. 

“5. The air as introduced in the room is too 
hot. 

“6. There is no provision for blowing out the 
room by putting the windows up.” 

About the same date, Dr. Evans made the fol- 
lowing suggestions in connection with the proper 
system of ventilation for new buildings. “When 


ST. LOUIS, 


new schools are built they should be heated and 
ventilated along the following lines: 

“1. Radiation placed along the outside walls. 

“2 Air intakes thru the walls back of the 
radiators. 

“3. Air outlets located on the inside wall near 
the ceiling. 

“4. Outlet ducts in the attic equipped with 
exhaust fans. 

“5. Provision for discharge into the room of 
enough saturated steam to maintain the relative 
humidity at 50 to 70. 

“6. Provision for enough radiation to keep the 
room temperature at 68 degrees Fahr., and the 
temperature of the outside walls high enough to 
permit of a humidity of 60 to 70. 

“7. Windows which can be raised.” 

His arguments were convincingly in favor of 
Natural Ventilation, not only because of the 
beneficial results upon the health of the school 
children, but also because of the economies per- 
fected. 

Under the present laws it is stated that 1800 
cubic feet of air are required for each pupil per 
hour. Under the system of natural ventilation 
tt was stated that this quantity might be reduced 
two-thirds, thus affecting a material saving in the 
amount of fuel required for heating an enormous 
quantity of air and also accomplishing a saving 
in the cost of fan installation and maintenance. 

While these views may have been considered 
more or less radical, from further developments 
and from the following statements, it would seem 
that Dr. Evans’s position was fully justified. 

I now quote from a report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Ventilation, appointed by the British 
House of Commons, which report was made some 
ten years ago. Please note how the statements 
of this Committee coincide with the convictions, 
as expressed thru the press, of Dr. Evans: 


“With scientific natural ventilation are utilized 
the powerful natural forces which are as con- 
stant as gravity, and provide a never-failing 
motive power to ventilate a building. 

“There is abundant evidence to prove that the 
results obtained in hospitals ventilated by nat- 
ural means are better than in those provided 
with mechanical appliances, and with sealed 
windows. 


Manufacturing Company 


Gymnasium Outfitters 


Steel Lockers 


“Whilst the air is in the lungs it acquires so 
much heat that it becomes specifically lighter 
than the surrounding air, and rises above our 
heads. The heated air which passes upward 
should pass away. For the ventilation of rooms 
exits should be provided for the spent air near 
the ceiling. The method of low ventilation (exits 
near the floor) should be avoided on various 
grounds. 


“It is far better to trust to the ventilation of 
nature—natural ventilation—than to the artificial 
pumping in of air. 

“Heating should be done by means of radiant 
heat, and not by means of air previously warmed, 
If air were previously warmed it would lose a 
portion of its oxygen, and if we got air short of 
oxygen, we had to breathe a greater number of 
times to supply the required amount, and that 
meant more effort.” 


Again, the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton has just published a one hundred page re- 
port, (Vol. 60, No. 23) on the subject: “Influence 
of the Atmosphere on Our Health and Comfort 
in Confined and Crowded places.” ‘This covers 
several years of exhaustive tests and research, 
the details of which are fully set forth. I here 
quote briefly from this report. “The ventilating 
and heating engineer has hitherto followed a 
great illusion in thinking that the main objects 
to be attained in our dwellings and places of 
business are chemical purity of the air and a 
uniform, draughtless, summer temperature. 


“Heat Stagnation is the one and only cause 
of the discomfort, and all the symptoms arising 
in the so-called vitiated atmosphere of crowded 
rooms are dependent on heat stagnation.” 


“The temperature of a schoolroom must be 
regulated by a thermometer, not by the feelings 
of the teacher. The reduction in the number of 
scholars and the periodic emptying and blowing 
out of the room is the best way of avoiding heat 
stagnation.” 


“We are of the opinion that 60 degrees Fabhr., 
should be the highest temperature tolerated ex- 
cept for the old and infirm. The old should work 
in a different room and not compel the young to 
live in rooms heated to a tender-plant tempera- 
ture.” 
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“We conclude that rooms should be heated by 
radiant heat, and ventilated by cool, outside air, 
and the conditions of a spring day—sunlight and 
cool breeze—approximated as nearly as possible. 
The heated air of rooms is the factor which 
favors infection and the spread of coryza, influ- 
enza, phthisis, etc.” 

Again, in advocacy of the system of Natural 
Ventilation, the superintendent of schools of 
Middletown, Conn., has just published in the 
School Board Journal, the following statements: 


“The open-window plan is being tried in all of 
our thirty-three rooms occupied by over 1200 
pupils, The temperature is kept between 64 
and 68 degrees. We have no humidifying appa- 
ratus, but trust to the outside air to materially 
increase the moisture of the air inside. We 
simply open the windows on one side, if possible 
two or three sides of the room. Plan would be 
more successful if window ventilators were used. 

“There have been no complaints. On the other 
hand, numerous parents have reported an im 
proved physical condition of their children. A num- 
ber of the teachers report they are less exhausted 
at the close of the school hours and some have 
actually taken on flesh since the beginning of 
the school term. A year’s trial has demonstrated 
conclusively that fresher, cooler, moister air is 
easily obtained and results in better health and 
better school work.” 


Now, in conclusion, why in the name of all that 

good can we not get results in all schools? 
Why should our pupils not have the privilege of 
breathing good, fresh air thru the school hours 
as well as during the few moments of recess? 

If the outdoor air is good enough for the chil- 
dren during the play hours, and no one questions 
that statement, why is it not good enough for 
them thruout the entire school session and why 
should not the laws be amended so as to make 

uch conditions possible? 

The statements made by the authorities quoted 
herein as well as by many others who champion 
the open-air school; the plea of one teacher for 
more fresh air for the little ones with the offer 

take less salary if more ventilation were to be 
had, would seem to indicate that the time is op- 
portune for a radical change 





NEVER WILL BE FORGOTTEN 


b lneg more your pupils use motion pictures in their studies, 
the more lasting becomes your instruction. 





Leading Institutions of learning throughout the country endorse 
visual instruction and a great many have installed 


Power’s Cameragraph No.6A 








The Perfect Motion Picture Projecting Machine 


Used by over 70 per cent of the trade 


Write for Catalog A 


GIVE THE LITTLE ONES THE BEST. 
“In the health of the people lies the strength 
of the nation.” 


1. A. Packer. 
Chicago, April 30, 1914. 


PROGRESS OF SCHOOL HYGIENE IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

The rapid progress of school hygiene in the 
schools of Minneapolis is reflected in a recent 
report adopted by the board of education. This 
report shows that previous to the fall of 1909, 
the physical welfare of the children of Minne- 
apolis was cared for only to the extent of pro- 
viding a supervisor of Physical “Culture.” Dur- 
ing the summer of that year, there was employed 
a Supervisor of Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion in the person of Dr. C. H. Keene, with the 
idea that he should organize a department to 
include medical inspection, physical education 
and playgrounds, and should give attention to 
and advice on the sanitary condition of buildings 
and on schoolhouse construction. 

At that time there was not a gymnasium ora 
teacher of physical education in any school in 
the city; there was not a physician or a nurse 
connected with the schools; there was not an 
equipped and supervised school yard playground. 

As funds have become available during the 
past five years the following things have been 
done: Gymnasiums have been built and teach- 
ers of physical education have been employed, 
until today there are twenty-five public school 
gymnasiums with equipment under the care of a 
teaching corps of seventeen men and women. 
The rules of the board of education require these 
teachers to be college graduates with adequate 
normal training in physical education 

Interscholastic competition in the high schools 
has been controlled by the department, In the 
grades, interscholastic contests have been organ- 
ized: each year regular schedules in soccer, in- 
door ball, volley ball, (these latter two for girls 
as well as boys) baseball and field and track 
athletics have been carried out 

There has been organized a corps of eight 
physicians and twenty-six nurses, who have 
direct supervision of the health of the 49,000 
children in the schools; the preponderance of 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 
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nurses making it possible to put emphasis where 
it belongs, on the educational and preventive 
side, rather than on the purely corrective and 
medical. 

There have been established and co-ordinated 
with the rest of the schools as well as with the 
work of the department, two open-air schools for 
tubercular children, fifteen open window class- 
rooms, a class for stammerers, four classes for 
ihe mentally defective; and the school for tru- 
ants has been given a building of its own, with 
proper gymnasium and manual training equip- 
ment. 





MR. JOHN C, FRAZEE, 
Director of Vocational Education and Guidance 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Mr. Frazee is the first director of the new Bureau of 
Vocational Education and Guidance, established on 
May first by the Philadelphia board of education. Mr 
Frazee is an experienced teacher, a graduate of Teach 
ers’ College, New York, and for two years has been 
employed by Maurice Fels of Philadelphia to make a 
carefuly study of vocational education in all parts of 
the United States 
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11 
and while you do it dont forget your 
blackboards. 

What’s the use of erecting a beautiful 

fireproof building and then installing “blackboards 

to burn.” 

Use slate taken from good old mother earth. Its 
inflammable, won't warp, swell or buckle from water. Alt 
The fireproof building with slate for blackboards Cre 
makes the ideal classroom. Think it over and ask Die 
your architect. Ex 
Gri 
REMEMBER — ¥ 
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18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 


4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 


2 Do not warp. 


6 Do not discolor. 


7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 


11 No uneven surfaces. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 


9 Wear for years. 


10 No scaling or peeling. 


14 No janitor complaints. 


15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 


18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 

E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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Hon. Wm. Lauder of Riddlesburg, Pa., promi- 
nent member of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education, has recently prepared a monograph 
urging uniform taxation for school purposes. 
Mr, lauder is of the opinion that the efficiency 
of the school system can be best promoted by 
having the state assume the entire cost of teach- 
ing, paying teachers directly by its own agents. 

To secure sufficient funds for this purpose, 
Mr. Lauder suggests a uniform direct state tax. 
The cost of equipment and maintenance of build- 
ings is to be borne by the local communities, so 
that each district will still maintain its autonomy 
and will have a board to exercise its initiative 
and preserve its interests, At the same time, 
there will be an opportunity for even the poorest 
community to have teachers which are as well 
prepared and as well naid as the most prosperous 
cities. Figures which Mr. Lauder has collected 
from the state of Pennsylvania illustrate some in- 
teresting inequalities whereby school districts 
having the smallest per capita wealth are pay- 
ing the highest rate of taxation. 

South Norwalk, Conn. Under the direction of 
Supt. Ira T, Chapman, arrangements have been 
made for the opening of Junior High Schools in 
two of the grade buildings. ._The students will 
comprise those from the seventh and eighth 
grades and from the freshman class of the high 
school. The regular students of the high school 
will form the Senior High School or the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth years. 

The organization of these high schools will be 
similar to that of the regular schools of this 
character A supervising principal will be in 
charge with submasters for each building. The 
work of the advanced class in academic sub- 
jects will be similar to that of the present fresh- 
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HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. 
much here, and what we might say, | 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


[If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
what GOOD lockers are like. Youcan see | 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- | 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without @ rivet or bolt 
showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise an de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 
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man year but the commercial work will be 
readjusted. Courses in manual training, sewing 
and cooking will be offered and special attention 
will be given to commercial subjects, manual 
training and industrial education. In the eighth 
years there will be a number of required funda- 
mentals with a limited amount of elective studies 
while in the eighth and ninth years an effort 
will be made to differentiate into academic, in- 
dustrial and commercial courses. 

The Senior High School will be essentially the 
same. The clerical course will be made more 
definite, the commercial course broadened and 
new courses in mechanical drawing, sewing and 
household economics added. 

Under the direction of Supt. P. W. L. Cox, 
an intermediate school has been put into opera- 
tion at Solvay, N. Y. The school is made up of 
those from the seventh and eighth grades and 
will be broadened in scope during the ensuing 
year. Five courses are offered including busi- 
ness, practical arts, household arts, and state- 
aided pre-vocational courses in homemaking and 
general industry. 

The pupils in attendance are those about 13 
years of age who are able to read and write 
English. An effort is made to give them a 
choice of subjects and individual attention so 
that the number of retarded pupils may be re- 
duced to a minimum. Ungraded classes have 
been organized and so-called “floating” teachers 
appointed enabling pupils to fit themselves for 
the grade suitable to their ages. 

With a view of making the grade school course 
the best possible, Supt. Ernest L. Thurston of 
Washington, D. C., has created a number of 
committees to investigate the present curriculum 
and recommend such changes as may be found 
necessary. The committees are as follows: 
Arithmetic, English, geography, history. 

Under the direction of Supt. Lewis A. Fales, 
the grade schools have been reorganized with 
separate accommodations for, the eighth grade 
students. A supervisor has been placed in charge 
and an effort will be made to introduce some de- 
partmental work. The concentration of the pupils 
of the eighth grade, previous to entrance into 
the high school, will mean increased efficiency 


Typical Corridor Installation 
be complete without DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Think it Over—and Remember 


The Price is Right—The Quality is Right—The Service is Right 


We would welcome an opportunity to prove it. 


Write today for CATALOG and Prices. 


Durand Steel Locker Company 


1535 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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and is in line with the most advanced thought 
in school work. 

At the suggestion of Supt. Charles Johnson 
of the public schools of Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, 
the school board has taken up the question of 
the six-and-six-plan for the ensuing year. Asa 
preliminary to the new plan, it is suggested that 
the seventh grades of the two outlying schools 
be combined with the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Central building on the departmental plan. 
This would enable all the children in the seventh 
and eighth grades to take the first step in dif- 
ferentiating their work. One extra teacher would 
be required as well as a principal who is ex- 
ceptionally trained in manual training and me- 
chanical drawing. 

Supt. Ella Flagg Young of Chicago has ad- 
dressed letters to the business houses of the 
“Windy City” requesting that they refrain from 
the practice of soliciting the names of children 
who are about to graduate from the elementary 
schools. It has been found that, in some cases, 
engineers in school buildings have been bribed 
to obtain the names of graduating pupils and an 
attempt has been made by the school authorities 
to abolish the practice. 

Newark, Ohio. The week of May 11th to 15th 
was observed in the schools as Patrons’ Week. 
Altho no special program was conducted in the 
schools, hundreds of parents availed themselves 
of the opportunity to see their children at work 
at their regular classroom tasks. 

Newark, Ohio. Superintendent Wilson Haw- 
kins has undertaken to organize a school farm 
which shall give employment to the boys of the 
high school and upper grades during the summer 
vacation. 

Austin, Tex, The executive committee of the 
Conference for Education in Texas has an- 
nounced the election of Dr. T. R. Sampson as 
general agent. B. E. Satterfield, who for several 
months has served as acting general agent, has 
resigned. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education fas 
recently instructed its district superintendents 
to take steps to obtain trained teachers for the 
high schools. It is proposed that the present 
corps of teachers be completed by bringing into 
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“OLIVER’”’ No. 53-E Motor Head 
Speed Lathe with Carriage. 


“OLIVER”’ No. 53-A Motor Head 
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the city exceptionally strong teachers from other 
communities. The district superintendents will 
advertise in certain cities and will arrange for 
examinations for high-school licenses during the 
coming summer vacation. 

Cincinnati, O. Supt. Randall J. Condon, in a 
recent report to the school board, intimated that 
he will maintain all the rights belonging to his 
position as professional executive of the public 
school system. The hoard nominated for assist- 
ant superintendent of schools the present incum- 
bent, Mr. E. D. Roberts, which was immediately 
followed by a statement from Mr. Condon which 
read. ‘“‘While there is no rule governing the 
selection of assistant superintendent, the records 
show that Superintendent Dyer (Mr. Condon’s 
predecessor) originally nominated Mr. Roberts 
for this position. Following this precedent, and 
for the purpose of keeping the records clear and 
to maintain the principle that the superintendent 
should appoint, I herewith nominate Mr. Roberts 
as assistant superintendent for a period of four 
years.” 

Supt. H. L. Nearpass of Anoka, Minn., is re 
joicing over the showing made by his High- 
School Debating Team for the year. Entering 
the State High-School Debating League for the 
first time, they defeated all comers in the north- 
ern half of the state and lost only the final de- 
bate by a two-to-one vote, being defeated by 
Caledonia, the champions of last year. The 
Anoka team was composed of Vincent Lawson, 
Glenwood Gilson and Bertena Pease, none of 
whom had had any previous experience in de 
bating. They were coached by Mr. Raymont P 
Chase, a former University of Minnesota debater 


Springfield, Ill Beginning with the opening 
of the fall term of schools, a Junior High School 
will be put into operation, The plan will be 
begun in a small way and no new building will 
be erected so that if the idea does not meet with 
approval the old order of things can be adopted 
again. 

rrenton, N. J. The school board has employed 
Mr. Clifford Shopbell, consulting architect of the 
school board at Evansville, Ind., to design a 
Junior High School patterned after the one 
erected in the latter city. The structure at 
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and without repair, and are being placed in dozens of our most 
modern buildings now nearing completion. 


peting in quality, not in price. 
equipment write to 


Oliver Machinery Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


Evansville is considered a model type of building 
for this character of work. 

The Commissioner of Secondary Schools of 
the state of California has just begun a compre- 
hensive survey of the high schools of the state. 
A questionnaire has been prepared covering 
broadly aspects of organization, enrollment, sal- 
aries, vocational assistance, physical education, 
health activities and student organizations. Mr. 
Will C. Wood, the Commissioner, has begun the 
publication of a series of bulletins which are to 
contain helpful information on problems of gen- 
eral interest to all schools of the state. 


Death of Supt. White. 

J. M. White, for 23 years superintendent of 
schools at Carthage, Mo,, died on May 8th at 
his home in that city following a brief illness 
of heart disease. Mr. White was 63 years old. 

Mr. White was born in Litchfield, Ky., and 
attended the schools of Litchfield and Kirksville 
and the Missouri State Normal School from 
which he was graduated. He was later superin- 
tendent of schools at Louisiana, Mo., but resigned 
to attend the University of Michigan, graduating 
in 1881. In 1885 he came to Carthage where he 
remained until 1897 when he was elected State 
Inspector of Schools. 

In 1899 he assumed the chair of pedagogy in 
the University of Missouri and remained there 
until 1902 when he returned to Carthage as super- 
intendent of schools. At the recent annual elec- 
tion he was re-elected to serve another term. 

Mr. White is survived by a wife and two chil- 
dren 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

Jefferson City, Mo. Supt. Samuel Baker has 
been re-elected and his salary increased from 
$1.800 to $2,200. During his incumbency, Mr. 
Baker has been responsible for the inauguration 
of a teachers’ training course, the introduction 
of manual training in the high school and its ex 
tension in the grades, commercial training, the 
creation of separate departments of music and 
drawing under special supervisors, the adoption 
of free textbooks. Bonds have been provided for 
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have all the necessary qualifications for schools; they have been in 
constant use in some of the older buildings for over seven years, 
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We make good by com- 
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the erection of a new high school and two grade 
schools and improvements to existing buildings. 

Dr. Frank W. Wright of Cambridge, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Union- 
town, Pa,, to succeed Clifford Scott. Dr. Wright 
was formerly principal of the Uniontown high 
school and resigned that position to take ad- 
vanced work at Harvard University. Since grad- 
uation he has been engaged in lecturing thruout 
the East. 

Supt. F. E. King of Escanaba, Mich., has been 
re-elected. 

sristol, Tenn. Mr. D. W. Bridges, of Rich- 
mond, Ky., has been elected to the superintend- 
ency of the schools to succeed P,. S. Barnes 
resigned. 

Supt. F, E. Converse has been re-elected at 
Beloit, Wis. 

J. A. Whiteford of St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
re-elected to the superintendency of the public 
schools. 

Webb City, Mo. Supt. C. A. Greene has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. H. L. Nearpass has been re-elected as 
head of the public schools of Anoka, Minn., for 
the coming year. Mr. Nearpass’s salary has been 
fixed at $1,800. 

Mr. Leon O. Smith, who has been superintend- 
ent of schools at Keosauqua for several years. 
has designed to accept the superintendency at 
Onawa, Ia. The new position carries with it a 
substantial increase in salary. 

Aurora, Ill. Supt. A. S. Kingsford has been re- 
elected as head of the West Side schools at an 
increased salary of $2,900. 

Wausau, Wis. Supt. S. B. Tobey has been re- 
elected at a salary of $3,000. 

Altoona, Pa. Supt. H. H. Baish has been re- 
elected 

Ardmore, Pa. S. E. Downs of Latrobe has been 
elected superintendent of schools of Lower 
Merion Township to succeed H. J. Wightman. 

Quincy, lll. Supt. E. G. Bauman has been re- 
elected at an increased salary of $2,800. 

McKeesport, Pa. Supt. J. B. Richey has been 
re-elected at an advanced salary of $3,500 per 
year. 

Bloomington, Ill. Supt. J. K. Stableton has 
been re-elected at a salary of $3,500. 









































































MARCHED OVER 
BLAZING STAIRS 


Panic Prevented at 
the Rice School. 


the principal ssw smo! 
stolrway, The teachers ; 
smoke, glanced into the hallway 
had seen the principal making his way 
toward where the smoke came from. 

A moment later the signal for a fire 
drill was given by Mr Owen and insite 
of two minutes every one of the 100 
yuptie had fallen intw line and marched 
to the mtreet in perfect order, taking 
pesitions which would not interfere 
with the Sremen when they arrived, as a: 
Mr Owen hed given an alarm from 
box 2131, located om the outgide of the 
bullding. 

Several hundred of the children had 
to march directiy down (ver the stair- 
way which w on fire. The flames 
had eaten their way th: ih the wood- 
work close to the wall the smoke 
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Beaver Falls, Pa. Supt. C. C. Green has been 
unanimously re-elected for a term of four years 


at a salary of $3,600 per year, Since assuming 
the superintendency three years ago the schools 
have made wonderful strides under Mr. Green 
and the board of education has voiced its hearty 
approval. 

The salary allowed Mr. Green is an increase of 
$1,000. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Supt. C. J. Waits has been 
re-elected and his salary raised from $3,000 to 
$3,200 per year. 

Durham, N. C. Mr. E. D. Pusey of Goldsboro 
has been elected superintendent of schools to 
succeed E, J. Green. 

Chillicothe, Mo. Supt. A. R. Coburn has been 
unanimously re-elected for an eighth term. 

New Britain, Conn. Supt. Stanley H. Holmes 
has been re-elected for a ninth term. 

Joplin, Mo. Supt. J. O. Koontz has been re- 
elected. 

Downers Grove, Ill, Supt. G. C. Butler has 
been re-elected for the sixth year. During the 
past five years the schools have made rapid pro- 
gress and the efficiency and standard of the 
work have been excellent. The enrollment in 
the high school has doubled in the past five 
years. 

McAlester, Okla. Supt. C. N. Peak has been 
re-elected for a fourth term. 


R. M. Wilson, principal of the high school at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the city schools. Mr. Wilson 
succeeds J, L. Harris who resigns to take up 
work in a textbook publishing house. 

Mr. W. O. Cummings, for eight years superin- 
tendent of schools at Colville, Wash., has re- 
signed. Mr. Cummings, accompanied by his wife 
intends to make a trip to Panama during the 
summer, 
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Lexington, Ill. Mr. Theodore Feiker, formerly 
principal of the high school, has been elected 
superintendent of schools to succeed J. H. Smith 
resigned. 

Cincinnati, O. Supt. Randall J. Condon has 
been re-elected for a five-year term. 

Dallas, Tex. J. A. Brooks, for 22 years super- 
intendent of schools, has resigned. 

Spring City, Pa. Mr. Thomas A. Bock, for 
nine years principal of the city schools, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Chester 
County for a four-year term. Mr. Bock’s salary 
has been fixed at $3,000 per year. 

Chester, Pa. Mr. J. Linwood Isenberg, former- 
ly principal at Royersford, has been elected 
superintendent of city schools at a salary of 
$3,000 per year. 

Reading, Pa. Supt. Charles S. Foos has been 
re-elected for a four-year term at a salary of 
$4,000 per year. 

Pottstown, Pa. Supt. W. W. Rupert, for 25 
years head of the public schools, has been fav- 
ored for re-election. 


Muskegon, Mich. Supt. J. M. Frost has been 
re-elected: with a salary of $3,000 per year. John 
B. Cleveland has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the High and Hackley 
Manual Training Schools with a salary of $3,000. 


Park River, N. D. William Davenport has been 
elected superintendent of schools. 


Supt. W. J, Caplinger of Maysville, Ky., has 
been re-elected for a period of three years with 
a salary of $1,800 the ensuing year, $1,900 the 
second and $2,000 the third year. 

Geneva, Ill. Supt, Harry M. Coultrap has been 
re-elected with a salary of $2,100 for the ensuing 
year. 

Amherst, O. J. R. W. Patterson of Wooster 
has been elected superintendent of schools to 
succeed J. C. Bay. 

Chehalis, Wash. Supt. E. T. Duffield has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

Mr. D. E. Hickey, superintendent of the public 
schools at South St. Paul, Minn., has been re- 
elected for his fourth term with an increase of 
salary. 

Findlay, O. Supt. J. F. Smith has been re- 
employed by the board of education for a term of 
three years at an annual salary of $2,500. The 
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resolution re-electing Mr. Smith was unanimously 
voted by the members of the board. 

Mr. Smith is serving his fifth year as superin- 
tendent of the Findlay schools and was for 
twenty-one years before that, principal of the 
high school. He has accordingly a record of 
twenty-six years of continuous service in the 
Findlay schools. 

Oil City, Pa, Supt. J. J. Palmer has been re- 
elected for a third consecutive term. The recent 
action of the board was a ratification of an in- 
formal unanimous vote of the members in Janu- 
ary last. Mr. Palmer’s term of office has been 
fixed by law to four years and his salary will be 
$3,600 with an allowance of $100 for traveling 
expenses to educational gatherings. 

Mr. A. L. White of Fessenden, N. D., has been 
elected to the superintendency at Williston. 

Mr. Mark A. Paulson of Mayville, N. D., has 
been elected superintendent at Rugby. 

Mr. M. H. Aygarn, for the past two years at 
Park River, N. D., has been elected superintend- 
ent at Akely, Minn. 

Mr. G. E. Brown of Palouse, Wash., has been 
elected to the superintendency of the schools at 
Wenatchee with a salary of $2,200 for the ensu- 
ing year. Mr. Brown’s promotion was preceded 
by his re-election to his former position by the 
Palouse board. In his new position he will have 
charge of a corps of 57 teachers. 

Plymouth, Mass, Supt. Charles A. Harris has 
been unanimously re-elected with a salary of 
$2,100 for the ensuing year. 

Supt. Isaac O. Winslow has been re-elected at 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Winslow’s salary has been 
raised from $4,000 to $5,000 per year. 

Lincoln, Ill. Supt. H. A. Perrin has been re- 
elected. 

Moline, Ill. 
elected, 


Supt. L. W. Greathouse has been re-elected for 
a third term as head of the schools of Houston 
Heights, Tex. During his incumbency, Mr. 
Greathouse has secured the introduction of a 
commercial course in the high school and the 
inauguration of a plan thru which home study 
has been made unnecessary. The course has not 
been adopted thruout the school system but it is 
expected that it will eventually be an estab- 
lished part of the same. 


Supt. C. H. Maxson has been re- 
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School Districts. 


The Arkansas acts of 1909, (p, 931) providing 
that new territory added to a city becomes a 
part of the special district of the city, applies 
not only to authorize the inclusion of the terri- 
tory of a common school district, but the terri- 
tory of an adjoining rural special school dis- 
trict—Special School Dist. No. 2 v. Special 
School Dist. of Texarkana, Ark. 

That no provision is made for apportioning the 
indebtedness of the old district does not impair 
the validity of the Arkansas acts of 1909, p. 931, 
authorizing any city to be organized into a single 
school district, and providing that when the 
limits are extended to include new territory all 
such territory shall become a part of the special 
district of the city —Special School Dist. No. 2 
Vv. Special School District of Texarkana, Ark. 

School District Government. 

The remedies provided in the Texas revised 
civic statutes of 1911, (art. 4509) by appeals to 
the county superintendent, and the state super- 
intendent, and state board of education are con- 
ditions precedent to the jurisdiction of the 
courts, and, where those remedies have not been 
exhausted, the case will be dismissed.—Adkins 
v. Heard, Tex. Civ. App. 

That a motion to adjourn an annual school 
district meeting was presented in writing, and 
strict parliamentary rules were not followed, 
Held not to invalidate the adjournment where 
all the electors present acquiesced, and a fair 
representation of the electors attended the ad- 
journed meeting.—Reeves v. Ryder, Kans. 


School District Property. 


Where proposition to purchase site for school- 
house was defeated at an election, but no other 
site was selected, Held, that the question of pur- 


chasing the same site could be submitted at a 
new election.—Trustees of Schools v. Harshman, 
Ill. 

A materialman Held not entitled to sue on a 
bond, given by contractors for a school building 
to complete the building free from liens.—Gar- 
rett v. A. G. McAdams Lumber Co., Tex. Civ. 
App. 

Where a contractor gave a bond to a school 
district conditioned to complete the building free 
from mechanics’ liens, and a materialman sued 
the contractor, his surety, and the school dis- 
trict, the school district can maintain no cross- 
action on the bond, for the materialman could 
not acquire a lien against the building —Garrett 
v. A. G. McAdams Lumber Co., Tex. Civ. App. 

Under the Texas revised civic statutes of 1911 
(arts. 2853, 2857), a petition against a school 
district to recover for the construction of school 
buildings failing to allege the levy of a tax by 
the trustees or the existence of a fund Held 
insufficient.—Crowell Independent School Dist. 
v. First National Bank, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Taxation. 

A school committee can only vote public funds 
for public uses, and may not devote any part 
thereof to a private purpose, however meritor- 
ious.—Whittaker v. City of Salem, Mass. 

The statute gives a board of school directors a 
reasonable discretion in determining the proper 
amount of taxes to be raised for current ex- 
penses, and the courts will not interfere except 
to prevent a clear abuse of such discretion.— 
People v. Hassler, Illinois. 

Where a petition requested an election to de- 
termine whether an additional school] tax should 
be levied, ballots printed “for school tax” and 
“against school tax,” tho not in conformity with 
Texas revised civic statutes of 1911, art. 2833, 
prescribing the form to be “for increase of school 
tax” and “against increase of school tax,” were 
not so misleading as to invalidate the election.— 
Beeman v. Mays, Tex. Civ. App. 

The Washington Code, {4521, providing that 
dhe directors of a school district shall report the 
amount of taxes necessary to the county com- 
missioners, and that, on failing to do so, the 
county superintendent should declare the amount 


necessary, is merely directory, and an error in re- 
porting to the county assessor, who in turn re- 
ported to the county commissioners, did not in- 
validate the levy.—Goodwin vy. Carr, Wash. 

The Pennsylvania School Code of May 18, 
1911 (P. L. 343), §554, vests in school boards 
merely a reasonable discretion to be exercised in 
the interest of the public in fixing the compen- 
sation of school tax collectors.—Mason v. School 
Dist. of Hanover Tp., Pa. 

School District Claims. 

A judgment against a school district cannot 

be enforced by execution, mandamus being the 


proper remedy.—Crowell Independent School 
Dist. v. First Natl. Bank, Tex. Civ. App. 


Teachers. 

Under the Texas Acts 29th Leg. (c. 124, 939), 
the county superintendent’s power as to teach- 
ers’ contracts is not confined merely to a re- 
vision of the matter of salary, but he has full 
discretion to examine and decide as to the pro- 
priety of every such contract, and to approve or 
reject same as his sound judgment may direct,— 
Thomas v. Taylor, Tex, Civ. App. 

It was not an abuse of discretion for the county 
judge, as ex officio county superintendent, to 
reject a contract between trustees of a school 
district and a teacher, where it appeared that the 
teacher was under criminal charges for misap- 
propriating school money, and that the contract 
employed him for nine months while the other 
teachers were employed for only eight, and that 
it gave him a salary which the judge deemed ex- 
cessive.—Thomas v. Taylor, Tex. Civ. App. 

A teacher in the New York public schools 
has no absolute right to her position —People ex 
rel. Peixotto v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, N. Y. Sup. 

Where a teacher in the New York public 
schools is removed for alleged neglect of duty 
and claims that the evidence does not sustain 
the charge, her remedy is by appeal to the state 
commissioner of education, under N. Y. Educa- 
tion Law, {880, which remedy should be ex- 
hausted before attempting to compel reinstate- 
ment by mandamus—People ex rel. Peixotto v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, N. Y. 
Sup. 
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Beaver Falls, Pa. Supt. C. C. Green has been 
unanimously re-elected for a term of four years 
at a salary of $3,600 per year. Since assuming 
the superintendency three years ago the schools 
have made wonderful strides under Mr. Green 
and the board of education has voiced its hearty 
approval. 

The salary allowed Mr. Green is an increase of 
$1,000. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Supt. C. J. Waits has been 
re-elected and his salary raised from $3,000 to 
$3,200 per year. 

Durham, N. C. Mr. E. D. Pusey of Goldsboro 
has been elected superintendent of schools to 
succeed E, J. Green. 

Chillicothe, Mo. Supt. A. R. Coburn has been 
unanimously re-elected for an eighth term. 

New Britain, Conn. Supt. Stanley H. Holmes 
has been re-elected for a ninth term. 

Joplin, Mo. Supt. J. O. Koontz has been re- 
elected. 


Downers Grove, Ill, Supt. G. C. Butler has 
been re-elected for the sixth year. During the 
past five years the schools have made rapid pro- 
gress and the efficiency and standard of the 
work have been excellent. The enrollment in 
the high school has doubled in the past five 
years. 

McAlester, Okla. Supt. C. N. Peak has been 
re-elected for a fourth term. 

R. M. Wilson, principal of the high school at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has been promoted to the 
superintendency of the city schools. Mr. Wilson 
succeeds J. L. Harris who resigns to take up 
work in a textbook publishing house. 

Mr. W. O. Cummings, for eight years superin- 
tendent of schools at Colville, Wash., has re- 
signed. Mr. Cummings, accompanied by his wife 


intends to make a trip to Panama during the 
summer. 
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Baltimore, Md. 


Lexington, Ill. Mr. Theodore Feiker, formerly 
principal of the high school, has been elected 
superintendent of schools to succeed J, H. Smith 
resigned. 

Cincinnati, O. Supt. Randall J. Condon has 
been re-elected for a five-year term. 

Dallas, Tex. J. A. Brooks, for 22 years super- 
intendent of schools, has resigned. 

Spring City, Pa. Mr. Thomas A. Bock, for 
nine years principal of the city schools, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools of Chester 
County for a four-year term. Mr. Bock’s salary 
has been fixed at $3,000 per year, 

Chester, Pa. Mr. J. Linwood Isenberg, former- 
ly principal at Royersford, has been elected 
superintendent of city schools at a salary of 
$3,000 per year. 

Reading, Pa. Supt. Charles S. Foos has been 
re-elected for a four-year term at a salary of 
$4,000 per year. 

Pottstown, Pa. Supt. W. W. Rupert, for 25 
years head of the public schools, has been fav- 
ored for re-election. 


Muskegon, Mich. Supt. J. M. Frost has been 
re-elected witb a salary of $3,000 per year. John 
B. Cleveland has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the High and Hackley 
Manual Training Schools with a salary of $3,000. 

Park River, N. D. William Davenport has been 
elected superintendent of schools. 


Supt. W. J. Caplinger of Maysville, Ky., has 
been re-elected for a period of three years with 
a salary of $1,800 the ensuing year, $1,900 the 
second and $2,000 the third year. 

Geneva, Ill. Supt, Harry M. Coultrap has been 
re-elected with a salary of $2,100 for the ensuing 
year. 

Amherst, O. J, R. W. Patterson of Wooster 
has been elected superintendent of schools to 
succeed J. C. Bay. 

Chehalis, Wash. Supt. E. T. Duffield has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

Mr. D. E. Hickey, superintendent of the public 
schools at South St. Paul, Minn., has been re- 
elected for his fourth term with an increase of 
salary, 

Findlay, O. Supt. J. F. Smith has been re- 
employed by the board of education for a term of 
three years at an annual salary of $2,500. The 
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resolution re-electing Mr. Smith was unanimously 
voted by the members of the board. 

Mr. Smith is serving his fifth year as superin- 
tendent of the Findlay schools and was for 
twenty-one years before that, principal of the 
high school. He has accordingly a record of 
twenty-six years of continuous service in the 
Findlay schools. 

Oil City, Pa, Supt. J. J. Palmer has been re- 
elected for a third consecutive term. The recent 
action of the board was a ratification of an in- 
formal unanimous vote of the members in Janu- 
ary last. Mr. Palmer’s term of office has been 
fixed by law to four years and his salary will be 
3,600 with an allowance of $100 for traveling 
expenses to educational gatherings. 

Mr. A. L. White of Fessenden, N. D., has been 
elected to the superintendency at Williston. 

Mr. Mark A. Paulson of Mayville, N. D., has 
been elected superintendent at Rugby. 

Mr. M. H. Aygarn, for the past two years at 
Park River, N. D., has been elected superintend- 
ent at Akely, Minn. 

Mr. G. E. Brown of Palouse, Wash., has been 
elected to the superintendency of the schools at 
Wenatchee with a salary of $2,200 for the ensu- 
ing year. Mr. Brown’s promotion was preceded 
by his re-election to his former position by the 
Palouse board. In his new position he will have 
charge of a corps of 57 teachers. 

Plymouth, Mass, Supt. Charles A. Harris has 
been unanimously re-elected with a salary of 
$2,100 for the ensuing year. 

Supt. Isaac O. Winslow has been re-elected at 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Winslow’s salary has been 
raised from $4,000 to $5,000 per year. 

Lincoln, Ill. Supt. H. A. Perrin has been re- 
elected. 

Moline, Ill. 
elected, 

Supt. L. W. Greathouse has been re-elected for 
a third term as head of the schools of Houston 
Heights, Tex. During his incumbency, Mr. 
Greathouse has secured the introduction of a 
commercial course in the high school and the 
inauguration of a plan thru which home study 
has been made unnecessary. The course has not 
been adopted thruout the school system but it is 
expected that it will eventually be an estab- 
lished part of the same. 


Supt. C. H. Maxson has been re 
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School Districts. 

The Arkansas acts of 1909, (p, 931) providing 
that new territory added to a city becomes a 
part of the special district of the city, applies 
not only to authorize the inclusion of the terri- 
tory of a common school district, but the terri- 
tory of an adjoining rural special school dis- 


trict—Special School Dist. No. 2 v. 
School Dist. of Texarkana, Ark. 

That no provision is made for apportioning the 
indebtedness of the old district does not impair 
the validity of the Arkansas acts of 1909, p. 931, 
authorizing any city to be organized into a single 
school district, and providing that when the 
limits are extended to include new territory all 
such territory shall become a part of the special 
district of the city.—Special School Dist. No. 2 
Vv. Special School District of Texarkana, Ark. 


Special 


School District Government. 

The remedies provided in the Texas revised 
civic statutes of 1911, (art. 4509) by appeals to 
the county superintendent, and the state super- 
intendent, and state board of education are con- 
ditions precedent to the jurisdiction of the 
courts, and, where those remedies have not been 
exhausted, the case will be dismissed.—Adkins 
v. Heard, Tex. Civ. App. 

That a motion to adjourn an annual school 
district meeting was presented in writing, and 
Strict parliamentary rules were not followed, 
Held not to invalidate the adjournment where 
all the electors present acquiesced, and a fair 
representation of the electors attended the ad- 
journed meeting.—Reeves v. Ryder, Kans. 


School District Property. 


Where proposition to purchase site for school- 
house was defeated at an election, but no other 
site was selected, Held, that the question of pur- 
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chasing the same site could be submitted at a 
new election.—Trustees of Schools v. Harshman, 
Ill. 

A materialman Held not entitled to sue on a 
bond, given by contractors for a school building 
to complete the building free from liens.—Gar- 
rett v. A. G. McAdams Lumber Co., Tex. Civ. 
App. 

Where a contractor gave a bond to a school 
district conditioned to complete the building free 
from mechanics’ liens, and a materialman sued 
the contractor, his surety, and the school dis- 
trict, the school district can maintain no cross- 
action on the bond, for the materialman could 
not acquire a lien against the building —Garrett 
v. A. G. McAdams Lumber Co., Tex. Civ. App. 


Under the Texas revised civic statutes of 1911 
(arts. 28538, 2857), a petition against a school 
district to recover for the construction of school 
buildings failing to allege the levy of a tax by 
the trustees or the existence of a fund Held 
insufficient.—Crowell Independent School Dist. 
v. First National Bank, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Taxation. 

A school committee can only vote public funds 
for public uses, and may not devote any part 
thereof to a private purpose, however meritor- 
ious.—Whittaker v. City of Salem, Mass. 

The statute gives a board of school directors a 
reasonable discretion in determining the proper 
amount of taxes to be raised for current ex- 
penses, and the courts will not interfere except 
to prevent a clear abuse of such discretion.— 
People v. Hassler, Illinois. 

Where a petition requested an election to de- 
termine whether an additional school tax should 
be levied, ballots printed “for school tax’ and 
“against school tax,” tho not in conformity with 
Texas revised civic statutes of 1911, art. 2833, 
prescribing the form to be “for increase of school 
tax” and “against increase of school tax,” were 
not so misleading as to invalidate the election. — 
Beeman v. Mays, Tex. Civ. App. 

The Washington Code, 4521, providing that 
the directors of a school district shall report the 
amount of taxes necessary to the county com- 
missioners, and that, on failing to do so, the 
county superintendent should declare the amount 
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necessary, is merely directory, and an error in re- 
porting to the county assessor, who in turn re- 
ported to the county commissioners, did not in- 
validate the levy —Goodwin v. Carr, Wash. 

The Pennsylvania School Code of May 18, 
1911 (P. L. 343), §554, vests in school boards 
merely a reasonable discretion to be exercised in 
the interest of the public in fixing the compen- 
sation of school tax collectors.—Mason v. School 
Dist. of Hanover Tp., Pa. 


School District Claims. 

A judgment against a school district cannot 
be enforced by execution, mandamus being the 
proper remedy.—Crowell Independent School 
Dist. v. First Natl. Bank, Tex. Civ. App. 


Teachers. 

Under the Texas Acts 29th Leg. (c. 124, 939), 
the county superintendent’s power as to teach- 
ers’ contracts is not confined merely to a re- 
vision of the matter of salary, but he has full 
discretion to examine and decide as to the pro- 
priety of every such contract, and to approve or 
reject same as his sound judgment may direct,— 
Thomas v. Taylor, Tex. Civ. App. 

It was not an abuse of discretion for the county 
judge, as ex officio county superintendent, to 
reject a contract between trustees of a school 
district and a teacher, where it appeared that the 
teacher was under criminal charges for misap- 
propriating school money, and that the contract 
employed him for nine months while the other 
teachers were employed for only eight, and that 
it gave him a salary which the judge deemed ex- 
cessive.—Thomas v. Taylor, Tex. Civ. App. 

A teacher in the New York public schools 
has no absolute right to her position.—People ex 
rel. Peixotto v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, N. Y. Sup. 

Where a teacher in the New York public 
schools is removed for alleged neglect of duty 
and claims that the evidence does not sustain 
the charge, her remedy is by appeal to the state 
commissioner of education, under N. Y. Educa- 
tion Law, {880, which remedy should be ex- 
hausted before attempting to compel reinstate- 
ment by mandamus—People ex rel. Peixotto v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, N. Y. 
Sup. 
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School committees have power to fix the sala- 
ries of school teachers and to a large degree the 
performance of details of administration are not 
subject to review.—Whittaker v. City of Salem, 
Mass. 

A school committee, having employed plaintiff 
as a high school principal for a year and granted 
him leave of absence for the school year on 
account of sickness, had no power to order that 
he should be paid half salary during such ab- 
sence.—Whittaker v. City of Salem, Mass. 


Schools and Colleges. 


Under the California Constitution (art. 9, §9), 
constituting the University of California a public 
trust to be perpetually continued as created by 
Statutes 1867-68, subject only to the legislative 
control necessary to insure compliance with the 
terms of its endowments, and Statutes 1867-68, 
p. 248, giving the board of regents power to pre- 
scribe qualifications for the admission of stu- 


‘dents, Held that it could make a rule requiring 


ali the students entering to be vaccinated.— 
Williams v. Wheeler, Cal. App. 

In view of the general policy of the state in 
favor of vaccination, as shown by the California 
Act of 1889, Statute 1889, p. 32, and Statute 1911, 
p. 295, Held that Act of 1911, exempting students 
from vaccination whose parents are conscien- 
tiously opposed to the practice, was not a gen- 
eral health regulation, so that it cannot nullify 
a regulation of the board of regents of the state 
university requiring all persons to be vaccinated. 
—Williams v. Wheeler, Cal. App. 


School Boards and Municipal Officers. 
Equity has jurisdiction to enjoin a _ school 
board from allowing a school tax collector ex- 
cessive compensation where the board has 
abused the discretion conferred upon it by the 
Pennsylvania School Code of May 18, 1911 (P. L. 
343), 9554, as to such compensation.—Mason Vv. 
School Dist. of Hanover Tp., Pa. 
LEGAL NOTES. 
The Toledo board of health cannot exclude 
pupils from the public schools because they have 


not been vaccinated, according to a decision re- 
cently made by the Common Pleas Court. The 
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Cecision of the court overruled the city solici- 
tor’s demurrer to the petition of W. W. Camp- 
bell asking for an injunction restraining the 
health board from excluding unvaccinated chil- 
dren from school. 

The decision of the court contained the state- 
ment that “the board of education and not the 
board of health is authorized and empowered to 
make and to enforce rules and regulations rela- 
tive to the vaccination of school children.” 


A verdict of $500 damages has been rendered 
in the Superior Court of Washington in the case 
of Frances J. Howard, minor, thru her father, R. 
C, Howard, against the Tacoma board of educa- 
tion. The plaintiff charged that the child suf- 
fered a broken arm thru negligence of the school 
authorities to provide an attendant for a gym- 
nasium. The girl fell from a play ladder and 
suit was brought to recever damages to the 
amount of $5,000. 


According to a recent opinion of the attorney 
general of Oregon, given to Mrs. J. A. Murray, 
a teacher, a contract between a school board and 
a teacher cannot be cancelled by a subsequent 
board without incurring liability to the teacher. 


The attorney general of Texas has given an 
opinion to the state superintendent of instruc- 
tion in which he holds that a school trustee is 
ineligible, under the state constitution, from hold- 
ing any other office of emolument or not, except 
the offices of justice of the peace, postmaster, 
notary public and county commissioner. The 
state superintendent has acted in accordance 
with the attorney’s ruling and has warned school 
trustees against holding any office except those 
enumerated. 

Opens Clinic. 


Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed director of the psycho-educa- 
tional clinic recently established by the St. Louis 
board of education. The appointment takes ef- 
fect in September next. A salary of $3,000 per 
year will be attached to the office. 


About six years ago, the St, Louis board estab- 
lished schools especially planned for the educa- 
tion of subnormal children. It had two purposes 
in view: first, to give to such children needed 
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specialized methods; second, to relieve normal 
children from the retardation occasioned by the 
presence of subnormal children in their classes. 

The work in the schools for subnormals was 
assigned to teachers selected from the general 
corps of teachers because of their experience, 
skill and natural adaptation to such work. None 
of the teachers had had any opportunity for spe- 
cial preparation for their new and very difficult 
work but they proved their ability by immediate 
success. 

During the past six years the science and art 
of teaching subnormal children has advanced 
so as to produce competent specialists to direct 
teachers. In the St. Louis schools, the number 
of children in these schools has grown to over 
four hundred and there is an immediate need 
for a trained specialist in the instruction of sub- 
normal children. 

In recognition of this need, the board has or- 
dered that a psycho-educational clinic be opened 
at the Harris Teachers’ College under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wallin. 


Safety Rules. 


State Supt. F. L. Keeler of Michigan has dis- 
tributed to all the public schools of the state 
literature bearing on the subject of safety on 
public thorofares. The literature consists of a 
large placard to be placed on every school build- 
ing and a bulletin which contains rules and 
graphic descriptions of the right and wrong ways 
of crossing streets, railroad tracks and danger- 
ous places. The twelve warnings noted in the 
bulletin, are as follows: 

“Do not walk on railroad bridges or tracks, 

“Do not walk around the end of lowered gates. 

“Do not loiter about railroad stations or cars. 

“Do not jump on or off trains, cars or engines. 

“Do not crawl under, over or between cars. 

“Do not cross tracks without stopping, looking 
and listening to see whether a train is coming. 

“Do not play on or around turntables. 

“Never take chances. The safe course is 
always the best and it is the quickest in the 
long run. 

“Be on the alert. 

“Get the safety habit. 

“Practice it every minute.” 
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For whatever purpose you wish to use Book Covers 
you can always purchase them with the name 
“Holden” on them, which stands for 


Wearing Quality—Sanitary Features and Price 


— The Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Cover 


has repeatedly proven itself under the most severe tests, superior to 
ANY cther Cover ever designed. 
Pure Fibres---Waterproof and Germproof 


Guaranteed for a full School Year. This Cover makes the purchase an 
Economy—NOT an Expense. 


The Holden Semi-Leatherette Book Cover 


was developed and designed to be the BEST LOW PRICED COVER 
possible to make. Contains less expensive Fibres than our Unfinished 
Leatherette Cover—but shows greater strength than any other cover 
selling for about the same price. 


We therefore offer you HOLDEN SERVICE and HOLDEN PRICE. 





; Remember! Every text-book supplied at the Taxpayer’s expense 
rmal —_— represents an investment. Do not discard or rebind 


Bove, books at considerable expense, WHEN FOR 50c YOU CAN SUPPLY 
a EACH TEACHER’S DESK WITH A 
None Holden Combination Repairing Material Outfit 
cult consisting of 
oo Holden Self-Binders—‘‘T’’ Back- Binders and Imported Transparent Paper 
a WILL SAVE FROM $10 TO $15 A YEAR IN EACH ROOM. 
im ber 
= The Holden Portfolios (*%°2% 2%") 
‘os Are made of the Famous Holden Leatherette Material for Drawing and 
coal Writing Exercises. 
direc- 

The Holden Fibre Towels 
ae Have won their way to the top by giving Extra Strength, Durability 
ty on and Pliability. 
build SAMPLES OF ABOVE FREE. 
3; and . 
ne The Holden Patent Book Cover 
ks, 
a Company~ 
a Springfield, Massachusetts Miles Holden, President 
a 
rse is 
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American History Maps 








The first set of really teachable 
maps that has appeared for Ameri- 
can History was prepared for us 
by Albert H. Sanford, co-author of | 
the James and Sanford Histories, | 
and Professor of History at the 
La Crosse, Wis., State Normal 
School. They are just off the press. 
A set will be sent for examina- 

tion, charges prepaid. | 


32 maps in the set. Size 38xS0O in. , | 
On heavy manila, taped on all sides 
with tripod and manual, $24.00. 








A. J. NYSTROM & CO. |. 


Sole U. S. Agents for W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS, ATLASES 


623 S. WABASH AVE. - - 


School Soand Jounal 











School work, etc. 


| 
| 
CHICAGO, ILL. | | 
| | 2 Bast 234 St. 


The Sectionfold Partition 





They are movable 
regard to height or width. 





A FOLDING partition for Schools, Assembly Halls, Auditoriums, 
Indoor Playgrounds, and Gymnasiums, etc. 





easily, positively, and permanently so, without 


The adaptations of “ Sectionfold” partition, are universally appli- 
cable wherever it is desired to transform one large room into compo- 
nents, or components into one large room, to meet the varying needs in 


Mechanically Simple; Operation Easy; Action Steady; Door under 
Positive Control at Top and Bottom; Perfect in Alignment; Almost 
Noiseless; Quickly Placed; Cost Moderate. 


Send for particulars to 


SECTIONFOLD PARTITION CO. 


J. T. FAIRHURST, Mer. 


New York 













PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted a set of regulations governing salaries 
of teachers and other employes of the board. 
They are as follows: 

The initial salary of any person appointed to 
a position to which a graded salary is attached, 
shall be the minimum salary of the position, 
unless the appointee is entitled to a higher initial 
salary in accordance with the provisions of the 
list given below. 

No person who holds an appointment on trial 
shall be entitled to an increase of salary during 
the period of probationary service. 

When a year of service or a probationary per- 
iod is completed at any other date than the first 
day of the month, any change of salary resulting 
therefrom shall take effect on the first day of 
the following month. 

Administration — Superintendent of schools, 
$9,000: associate superintendents, $4,500; assist- 
ant district superintendents, $3,600. 

Directors—Drawing, . $4,000; household econ- 
omy, $3,000; kindergarten, $2,500; music, $4,500; 
physical education, $4,000; vocational education, 
$3,600: examinations, $4,000; compulsory attend- 
ance, $3,600; medical inspection, $3,000. 

Assistants—Compulsory education, $1,000 mini- 
mum, and annual increases of $50 up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,200 in the fifth year; medical inspec- 
tion (Supervisor), $1,300 mimimum, and annual 
increases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,500; 
medical inspection (head nurse), $800 minimum, 
and annual increases of $50 up to a maximum of 
$1,000; physical education (male), $1,300, mini- 
mum. and annual increases of $50 up to a maxi- 
of $1,500; physical education (female), 
minimum, and annual increases of $50 


mum 
$1,100 


up to a maximum of $1,300; drawing, $1,100 
minimum, and annual increases of $50 to a maxi- 
mum of $1,300; music, $1,100 minimum, and an- 
nual increases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,300; 
household economy, $1,100 minimum, and annual 
increases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,300; 
kindergartens, $1,100 minimum, and annual in- 
creases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,300. 
Normal Training and High Schools—Principal, 
50 or more teachers, first year, $4,500; 25 to 
49 teachers, $4,000; less than 25 teachers, $3,500. 
Vice-principal, $1,700 minimum, and annual in- 
creases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,900. Male 
teachers, department heads, $2,900 minimum, and 
annual increases of $100 up to a maximum of 
3,300 in the fifth year; Class D, $2,300 and an- 
nual increases of $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,700; Class C, $1,700 minimum, and increases 
of $100 up to a maximum of $2,100; Class B, 
$1,200 minimum, and increases of $100 up to a 
maximum of $1,600, and Class A, $800 minimum, 
$875 second year, $950 third, $1,025 the fourth, 
and $1,100 the fifth year. Female teachers, de- 
partment heads, begin at $1,800 and advance at 
$50 each year until a maximum of $2,000 is 
reached in the fifth year; Class D female teach- 
ers begin at $1,550 and advance $50 each year 
until $1,750 is reached in the fifth year. Class C 
teachers begin at $1,300 and.advance $50 each 
year until $1,500 is reached in the fifth year. 
Class B begin at $1,000 and advance $50 each 
year until $1,200 is reached in the fifth year and 
Class A begin at $700 advancing with $50 in- 
creases until $900 is reached in the fifth year. 
Trade Schools—Principal, $2,700 minimum, with 
annual increases of $100 until a maximum of 
$3,100 is reached in the fifth year. Teachers in 
Class C begin at $1,700 and advance $100 until 
$2,100 is reached in the fifth year. Class B 





teachers begin at $1,200 and increases at $100 
each year until $1,600 is reached in the fifth 
year; Class A teachers begin at $800 the first 
year, $875 the second, $950 the third, $1,025 the 
fourth and $1,100 the fifth year. 

In determining the salary of a teacher, credit 
shall be given as follows: (a) A credit of four 
years shall be given for the completion of an 
approved college course, provided a like credit 
shall be given for four years of approved train- 
ing in a subject not requiring a college course; 
(b) For approved experience in teaching else- 
where than in the normal training, high and 
trade schools of this district, or for approved 
experience in practical work in a vocation related 
to the position to which the teacher is appointed, 
credit shall be given for one-half of the number 
of years of such experience to a maximum of 
five accredited years; (c) For approved exper- 
ience as assistant to a director, credit shall be 
given for each year of service, provided that the 
initial salary shall not exceed the first year 
salary of Class C; (d) In case of the transfer of 
a teacher from one type of school to any other 
type of school in the above, credit shall be given 
for approved experience in the school from which 
the said teacher is transferred. 

No teacher shall be advanced to a higher class 
on the schedule whose service has not been cer- 
tified to the proper committee by the superin- 
tendent of schools on a report from the prin- 
cipal, to be so efficient as to warrant such ad- 
vancement. 

No teacher who has not completed an approved 
four-year college course or its equivalent shall 
be advanced to Class D. 

School of Practice—Principal, 22 or more divi- 
sions (classes), $2,700 and annual increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $3,100 in the fifth year 
and less than 22 divisions, $1,600 with increases 
of $100 up to a maximum of $2,000 in the fifth 
year. Male teachers, grade, begin at $1,200 and 
advance at $100 per year until $1,600 is reached 
in the fifth year; teachers, grade, $1,100 in the 
first year, $1,150 the second, $1,200 the third, 
$1,250 the fourth and $1,300 the fifth year; 
female teachers, kindergarten, receive $830 the 
first year, $860 the second, $890 the third, $920 
the fourth and $950 the fifth year. 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Dept. Z, Lincoin, Neb. 


Please send me full particulars regarding your Protection Policy for Teachers. 


TheT. C.U. Will Pay You 


$1 00. 00 A MONTH for travel accidents 
$2000.00 for an accidental death due to travel 


S i 00.00 paid to place you in the care of friends or rela- 
tives when you are taken sick or injured away from home 


WE WILL ALSO PAY YOU 
$50.00 a month for ordinary accidents 


$50.00 a month for sickness or quarantine 


$1000.00 for death resulting from any accident 
Now Is the Time to Enroll 


You can secure all of these benefits—AND MORE i 
school year, during your entire vacation, and until late next fall for less | 
than a nickel a day ONLY $7.00 TILL NOVEMBER FIRST. Hundreds 
of educators in all parts of the country have enrolled. Whv not you? 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TODAY 













machines? 













best efforts. 










for the rest of the 





My name and Address are given below: 


Klementary Schools—Supervising Principal, 34 
or more divisions (classes), $2,700 minimum, and 
increases of $100 until $3,100 is reached in the 
fifth year, 22 to 33 divisions, $2,300 minimum, 
and increases of $100 until $2,700 is reached in 
the fifth year and ten to 21 divisions, $1,600 
minimum, and increases of $100 until $2,000 is 
reached in the fifth year; teaching principals, 
five to nine divisions, Class B, begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,200 and advance at $50 per year until 
$1,400 is reached in the fifth year and Class A 
begin at $1,000 and advance at $30 per year 
until $1,150 is reached in the sixth year; one to 
four divisions, Class B, $1,000 minimum and in- 
creases of $50 until $1,200 is reached in the fifth 
year and Class A, $800 minimum, with increases 
of $30 until $950 is reached in the sixth year. 
Male Teachers, grammar (manual), Class B, 
$1,120 minimum and increases of $70 until $1,400 
is reached in the fifth year and Class A, $800 
minimum and increases of $50 until $1,050 is 
reached in the sixth year. Female teachers, 
grammar, (special, cooking, manual), Class B 
begin at $900 and advance at $50 per year until 
$1,100 is reached in the fifth year and Class A 
begin at $700 and advance at $30 until $850 is 
reached in the sixth year. In the primary 
schools (sewing), Class B teachers begin at $800 
and advance $50 until $1,000 is reached in the 
fifth year and Class A teachers begin at $600 
and advance at $30 each year until $750 is 
reached in the sixth year. Kindergarten teach- 
ers, Class B, begin at $720 and advance $20 per 
year until $800 is reached in the fifth year and 
Class A begin at $600 and advance $20 until $700 
is reached in the sixth year. 

In determining the salaries of these teachers, 
credit shall be given by the committee on ele- 
mentary schools for approved experience in 
teaching elsewhere than in the public schools of 
the district, or for approved experience in prac- 
tical work in a vocation related to the position 
to which the teacher is appointed, for one-half 
of the number of years of such experience to a 
maximum of five accredited years. 

In case of the promotion of a teacher from one 
type of teaching position to any other type of 





teaching position named in this section, full 
credit shall be given for approved experience in 
the position from which said teacher is promoted, 

In determining the salary of any principal, 
each room in regular daily use for instruction by 
a kindergarten, grade, cooking or shop work 
teacher, shall be counted as one division. 

In determining the salary of a teaching prin- 
cipal, credit shall be given for each year of 
accredited experience as a teacher. 

The salary of a teaching principal, who by 
reason of the organization of the school under a 
supervising principal shall become a teacher, 
shall not be reduced so long as said person re- 
mains a teacher in said school. 

No teacher shall be advanced to a higher class 
on the schedule whose service has not been cer- 
tified to the proper committee by the superin- 
tendent of schools, on a report from the prin- 
cipal and the district superintendent, to be so 
efficient as to warrant such advancement. 

When a change from one teaching position to 
another takes place at any other date than the 
first day of the month, any change in salary re- 
sulting therefrom shall take effect on the first 
day of the following month. 

Clerical and Miscellaneous—Clerical assistants, 
Class E, $1,200 minimum and increases of $50 
until a maximum of $1,400 is reached in the fifth 
year; Class D, $1,000 and increases of $50 until 
a maximum of $1,200 is reached in the fifth year; 
Class C, $720 and increases of $40 until $880 
is reached in the fifth year; Class B begin at 
$620 and advance at the rate of $25 until $720 
is reached in the fifth year; Class A begin at 
$500 and advance at $30 until $620 is reached in 
the fifth year. Librarians begin at $1,100 and 
advance $50 until $1,300 is reached in the fifth 
year. Attendance Officers begin at $800 and ad- 
vance $50 until $1,000 is reached in the fifth year. 
Nurses begin at $630 and advance $30 until $750 
is reached in the fifth year. 


NEW ORLEANS SALARY SCHEDULE. 

After struggling with the problem of the ad- 
justment of salaries the Board of Education of 
New Orleans has at last adopted a schedule that 


Teachers and Pupils of Typewriting ! 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do youattend a school 
where the Remington Awards are given for profici- 
ency in the regular typewriting course? If not, then 
it would pay you to learn all about these awards at 
the nearest Remington office. 


New York and Everywhere 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes 
competing for these awards, and do you know the 
prize we offer to teachers whose pupils attain a cer- 
tain standard of proficiency on Remington - made 
Any Remington office will tell you. 


If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city 
and get particulars. 


The prize is worthy of your 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


seems to come as near as possible to satisfying 
the teachers and being within the limited means 
of the board. The proposed change in the method 
of rating salaries with a view of introducing the 
merit system which was announced about a year 
ago and of which a synopsis was published in 
the ScHoot BoArpD JOURNAL met with a storm of 
opposition from the teachers. Several confer- 
ences were held and while the board receded in 
no way from its plan of introducing the merit 
system to supplant the old method of rating 
teachers automatically by years of service and 
other general rules, it worked out a modifica- 
tion of the original plan which, tho not entirely 
satisfactory to all, is regarded as fair by a 
majority, 

The teachers will be rated into four grades: 
Inefficient, Poor, Satisfactory, Superior. The 
ratings shall be made by a committee composed 
of the superintendent and assistant superintend- 
ents and the adjustment of salaries shall be 
made not later than August 31 of each year. 


Teachers rated as “Superior” must have shown 
superior skill in teaching and satisfactory ad- 
vancement in liberal cultural and professional 
knowledge. 

Any teacher rated as 
dropped from the rolls. 


Any teacher rated as “Poor” will be continued 
as a teacher for one additional scholastic year 
without increase in salary and if not rated as 
“Satisfactory” at the expiration of that year she 
will be dropped from the rolls. 


The salary of white female teachers in the 
elementary department or kindergarten will be 
$50 per month. Those who continue to be rated 
as “S eee will advance the second year 
to $55, the third and fourth years to $60, the fifth 
year to $65 and to $75 per month for the sixth 
and subsequent years. 

In no event will a teacher rated as “Poor” in 
the elementary department receive more than 
$65. 

Any teacher who has served not less than five 
years and who is rated and continues to be rated 
as “Superior” will receive $85 per month. 


“Inefficient” will be 
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Show your 
class REAL 
things — 


Do not depend on de- 
scription alone. Interest in 
scientific branches is tremend- 
ously stimulated by the micro- 


Bausch |om 


Microscopes 


Reliable, accurate, simple and 


priced — yet embodying the most modern scien- 


tific principles. 


Simple Microscope, $2 and up 
Compound Microscope, $18 and up 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


In our catalog (sent on request) you will find 
much information about sizes, styles and uses. 


Bausch ¢7 fomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








Departmental teachers of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades will receive $5 per month in 
addition to the salary to which their rating en- 
titles them. 

Salaries of negro female teachers will be rated 
in the same manner as white teachers except 
that they will receive $10 per month less in each 
grade. 

First year female special teachers will receive 
$55. If rated as “Satisfactory” the second year 
will receive $60, $65 the third and fourth years, 
$70 the fifth year and $75 the sixth and subse- 
quent years. 

Female supervisors in the elementary depart- 
ment will receive $75 the first three years and 
$80 the fourth and subsequent years, No in- 
crease is to be given if a supervisor should not 
be rated as “Satisfactory.” When rated as 
“Superior” after five years’ experience she may 
receive $90 per month. 

The salaries of male teachers, principals and 
supervisors, in elementary schools, should any 
be appointed, will be fixed by the board. 

Female teachers in the high schools will re- 
ceive, provided they be rated as “satisfactory,” 
as follows: First year $65; second year $70; 
third year $75; fourth year $80; fifth year $85; 
sixth year $90; seventh year $95; eighth year 
$100; ninth year $105; tenth year and subse- 
quent years $110. 

Male teachers in the high schools shall re- 
ceive, if rated as “satisfactory,” as follows: 
First year $100; second $110; third $120; fourth 
$130; fifth $135; sixth $140; seventh $145; eighth 


$150; ninth $155; tenth and subsequent years 
$165. In no event will a male teacher rated as 


“poor” receive more than $135. 

The high school salaries mentioned are max- 
imums. 

Substitute teachers in the elementary schools 
will receive $1.75 per day; in the girls’ high 
schools $3 per day; in the boys’ high schools $4 
per day. 

Female teachers in evening elementary schools 
will receive $2 per night and $2.50 in the high 
school. Male teachers in the evening schools 
will receive $2.75 per night. Principals in the 
elementary evening schools will receive $3.25 
per night and in the high school $3.50 per night. 
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white 


schools 
will be rated upon the pupil attendance at the 


Principals in the elementary 
previous session. In schools of not more than 
150 pupils the salaries will be from $80 to $100; 
from 150 to 350 pupils $100 to $125 per month; 
350 to 550 pupils $125 to $135; more than 550 
pupils $135 to $150. The salaries must be fixed 
within the limits scheduled but the amount fixed 
will be according to merit. 


For negro school principals the schedule will 


be: Not more than 200 pupils $70 to $80; from 
200 to 500 pupils $80 to $90; more than 500 
pupils $100 to $120 per month. 
Teachers’ Salaries. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, The school board has 
raised the maximum pay of teachers. The 


grade teachers advance at the rate of $50 each 
year until a maximum of $1,000 is reached; 
kindergarten teachers will begin in the service 
at a mimimum of $450 and at the expiration of 
five years will receive a maximum of $550. 
High-schoo! instructors have been placed in a 
new class, which provides that they shall begin 
at a minimum of $1,250 and advance each year 
until a maximum of $1,350 is reached. 

Department heads have been provided for the 
high school with a minimum of $1,400 and in- 
creases each year until a maximum of $1,600 is 
reached at the end of six years. 

The salaries of principals have been raised 
from $750 to $1,000. The schedule is effective 
in September, 1915. 

A new salary schedule, proposed by the sub- 
committee of the Minneapolis board of education, 
increases the minimum salary from $600 to $700 
per year and fixes the maximum at $1,200 in- 
stead of $1,100. It is proposed to increase the 
salaries of teachers automatically $50 a year for 
five years for the regular group and for three 
years for the special attainment group. 

According to the new plan, elementary teach- 
ers are to be divided into three groups. The 
first will consist of the probation teachers, or 
those instructors who possess the minimum pro- 
fessional qualifications and four year’s experi- 
ence or less. They may be re-appointed to the 
same position until the years of experience 

reach the required number. 





Investigate this up-to-date method for instruction. 







—FE DUCAT E> 


WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 








Do 


you know that motion pictures are a benefit to the eyes? 
Let us send you an expert medical opinion on the subject. 


Motion pictures are revolutionizing modern educa- 
There is no more perfect projector made, 


Wt 
TRA MAAN PATD 


Peerless Projector 


Write for our special educational proposition O. 


Made and guaranteed by 


Precision Machine 
Company 


317 E. 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


Teachers from the probation group who are 
considered eligible for reappointment, after four 
years’ experience, may be promoted to the 
regular group. The board is guided by the opin- 
ions of the principal and assistant superintend- 
ents in the buildings where the teacher has been 
working. Instructors with special qualifications 
may also be appointed to this group. The salary 
for teachers in the regular group ranges trom a 
minimum of $750 to a maximum of $1,000 for 
the sixth year. 

The final group is known as the “special at- 
tainment” group and promotion is basea on the 
individual merits of the instructors, Teachers 
who are placed in this class must have had ten 
years’ experience, a continuous service of six 
years in the local schools and a satisfactory 
record of professional efficiency during the entire 
time in addition to the superior qualifications 
recognized by the supervising corps. The salary 
for this group is $1,100 for the first year and 
$1,200 after the completion of the third year’s 
work. 

Fredonia, N. Y. The school board has revised 
the salary schedule for teachers in the public 
scheols to provide a minimum of $40, with in- 
creases ranging from $10 to $20 per year. The 
maximum has been raised from $50 to $60 per 
month. Principals have been raised from $60 
to $75 per month. 

Lima, O, The school board has adopted a new 
salary schedule which will affect 140 instructors 
and cause an additional expense of about $5,000 
per year. The schedule provides for the follow- 
ing teachers: 

Grade teachers: The salaries of grade teachers 
have been fixed at $42.00 minimum, and $70.00 
maximum. Those who have been receiving the 
maximum salaries will be given increases of 
$2.00 per month. Principals will be granted in- 
creases of $2.00 per month and $2.50 per room, 
per month. 

Bristol, Conn. An open-air school hay been in 
operation during the past year with great suc 
cess. It has been found that the school has been 
responsible for an increased attendance, improve 
ment in the health of the children and a better 
spirit in connection with school work, 
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In the interest of better shipping service, we strongly 
recommend ordering your science apparatus now, be- 
fore the Fall rush begins. Don’t delay orders till July 
or August. By doing so, you avoid delays in shipping, 
as the influx of orders at the eleventh hour always 
causes delays and disappointment. You can help us 


render you efficient service if you will accept our 
suggestions, 


We are preparing for a large business this Fall, as the 
interest in scientific instruction is growing faster than 
most other branches of educational work. 
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Batteries, Galvanometers, Electri- 
cal Measuring Instruments, etc. 





Rotatois, Whirling 
Spring Balances Tables and Access- 
of All kinds ories of All Kinds 


We have our own factory, under our own direct super- 
vision and we know every Chapco article is of the highest 


cial at: standard of efficiency. Each is tested to insure its ab- 
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Domestic Science Table No. 32 
White Enameled inside and out 





Adjustable Frame Manual 
Training Bench 





Sani-Steel Cabinet 


No wood; No bugs; _ 
No mice; No odor 





Steel Desks for the 
Teacher 
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Pupil 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


South Bend, Ind, Reports of a recent inspec- 
tion of school children, conducted by state health 
officials, shows that 29 students are afflicted with 
eye troubles, 116 have throat disorders and 114 
have poor teeth. 


Seattle, Wash. A medical inspector has been 
appointed at a salary of $3,600. The new official 
has charge of the public school health and sani- 
tation affairs which have passed from the control 
of the city health commission to the school 
board. 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., following 
the discovery that more than 500 children were 
afflicted with defects of speech, during the past 
year put into operation four special classes. A 
dozen pupils, selected at random from the 
classes, during the past month, gave a demon- 
stration and illustrated what the work had ac- 
complished with them since the beginning of 
the classes. 


Bluffton, Ind. Beginning with September, ex- 
aminations of all students in the public schools 
will begin including the eye, ear, nose, throat 
and teeth. General inspections are to be made 
by practicing physicians and specialists and 
dentists will have charge of the cases in their 
lines. No charge will be made for the examina- 
tions but children will be expected to comply 
with the orders of the inspectors. 


Duluth, Minn. The board of education has 
appointed a committee from among its members 
to confer with the medical inspectors regarding 
the best system of making inspections of pupils 
during the coming school year. It is planned to 
provide ten additional nurses to aid in the work. 

North Providence, R. I, The office of medical 
inspector of schools has been created with the 
selection of Dr. Henry E. Utter to fill the same. 

Bluffton, Ind. Beginning September first, the 
students in the public schools will be examined 
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by physicians for evidences of physical defects 
or diseases. Inspections of teeth will be made 
by dentists, a corps of specialists will have 
charge of eye, ear, nose and throat inspections 
and the regular practicing physicians wil!’ take 
charge of the physical examinations. Inspections 
will be made at regular intervals and no charge 
will be made for the same. 


The physical supervision of school children at 
Columbus, O., under the able direction of Dr. 
Fred Fletcher, has resulted in greater efficiency 
of the school system. In view of the high grade 
of work accomplished it is plained to extend 
the scope of medical inspection py the employ- 
ment of additional school nurses and the inaugn- 
ration of some form of dental service 

Dr. Fletcher, in a report to the school officials, 
showed the number of physical defects noted in 
the children and the number which have since 
been corrected. Over seven thousand children 
were given medical examinations last year and 
the subsequent reports showed that a large per 
cent of the defects have been voluntarily cor- 
rected at the instance of parents. 


Hygiene Notes. 

The board of health of Rowan County, North 
Carolina, has passed a rule excluding children 
with tuberculosis from attendance in the schools. 

Denver, Colo. Rules governing the examina- 
tion and quarantine of children have recently 
been issued by the city authorities. The rules 
are as follows: 

Scarlet fever, quarantine six weeks; head of 
family doing business must not come in contact 
with the patient and must occupy rooms shut 
off from the one in which the patient is located. 

Diphtheria, quarantine four weeks; same rules. 

Smallpox, absolute quarantine. 

Measles, quarantine 14 days; no children must 
leave the house. 

Mumps, quarantine 10 days; same rules, 
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Whooping cough, quarantine 30 days; same 
rules. 

Chickenpox, quarantine 14 days; same rules. 

Where contagious diseases prevail covered ves- 
sels for milk must be placed outside for the 
milkman after they have been sterilized; laundry 
must be boiled before being sent out; no mail 
must be sent from the house where there is 
scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria or similar con- 
tagious diseases. 

The rules are very rigid against children of 
families where contagious diseases are present, 
especially going to school or playing with other 
children or coming in contact with other chil- 
dren. 

Figures compiled recently by the American 
Museum of Safety of New York show that there 
are about 12,000,000 school children in the United 
States with defective teeth. The investigation 
was begun by the association in the belief that 
teaching school children the proper care and 
preservation of their teeth is the foundation of 
safety work. The health element lies in its ef- 
fort to make the children healthier and happier 
when they reach manhood and womanhood as it 
trains them in caring for and protecting the rest 
of their bodies. 

The figures given above represent about fifty 
per cent of the school population in some locali- 
ties. In some instances the number reaches 98 
per cent, as in Greater New York, where 125,928 
cases of defective teeth have been found. The 
Borough of Manhattan alone contributed 57,580 
cases. 

Baltimore, Md. Mr. Adolph Picker of Cin- 
cinnati, O., has accepted the position of super- 
visor of physical culture in the public schools, 
Mr. Picker assumed his duties May first 


Joliet, Ill. The school board, by the passage 
of a resolution on safety, has adopted the “safety 
first’ slogan for the local schools. The resolu- 
tion calls for an amendment of the present rules 
providing for the creation of a safety committee 
whose duties shall be the inspection of machin- 
ery. buildings and playgrounds for the detection 
of any unsafe methods or apparatus. The com- 
mittee is also expected to recommend devices 
which may be used in safeguarding pupils, teach- 
ers and janitors against accidents, 
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Summer Schools. 

Muncie, Ind. A summer school will be con- 
ducted from June 8 to July 30 for the benefit of 
pupils who have been incapacitated by sickness 
or other reasons from attending the full term of 
school. A similar school conducted last year 
had an attendance of 423 pupils, out of which 
357 did satisfactory work and were admitted to 
the next grade on trial. Regular promotions 
were made in the cases of 357 pupils. The per 
capita cost of the school was $2.87. 

Baltimore, Md. Summer review classes have 
been provided for the benefit of students who 
wish to make up deficiencies in their year’s work. 
Assistant Superintendent Charles Koch, who has 
charge of the classes, believes that the presert 
year will show greater success than was possible 
last year. Sessions begin July 6th and continue 
for a period of eight weeks. 

Akron, O. A summer school has been put into 
operation at the Central High School. Instruc- 
tion will be given in ordinary high school sub- 
jects and those of the eighth grade. The classes 
will offer special opportunities for those who 
have been below the standard of class work and 
for those who wish to take advantage of advance 
work. 


HIGH SCHOOL NOTES 


Faribault, Minn. With the opening of the new 
school year, a Junior High School will be put 
into operation. The present seventh and eighth 
grades will be combined with the freshman de- 
partment of the high school in the old high-school 
building. The new building will be reserved 
for the Senior High-School students. 


Geneva, N. Y. A course in stenography and 


typewriting will be inaugurated in the high 
school with the opening of the fall term of 
school. 


Thompsonville, Conn. Upon the suggestion of 
Supt. E. B. Sellew, a new plan has been put into 
operation in the high school for the benefit of 
delinquent students who have fallen behind in 
Class work. 

Under the plan the students are divided into 
seven sections with one member of the faculty 
in charge of each. The heads of these divisions 
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are expected to acquaint themselves with the 
work of the students under them and to advise 
them whenever necessary. Students are urged 
to seek the advice of the teachers and to feel 
free to interview them at any time. Consider- 
able work will devolve upon the teachers thru 
the operation of the plan but the idea has been 
heartily supported by them and gives promise of 
large returns. 

With a view of improving the spelling of high- 
school students, Supt. W. G. Coburn of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has added a special course in spell- 
ing based on suitable textbook study. Members 
of the faculty have been instructed to criticise 
the spelling of students in all branches ef high- 
school work and proficiency in this subject will 
be taken into account in awarding diplomas. 

To give the girls of the Topeka, Kans., high 
school opportunity for individual expression on 
school issues, a plan of organization has been 
worked out by which the girl students are divid- 
ed into 28 groups. Each group is under the 
direct charge of a faculty adviser and in addi- 
tion has a representative at the central council 
which meets during chapel hours. An advisory 
committee of four members has been selected 
to meet with four of the faculty members. 
Programs for meetings, arrangements for social 
and other assemblages will be under the direc- 
tion of a program committee. The idea is the 
work of the women teachers of the high school. 

New York, N. Y. Co-operative classes for boys 
seeking clerical positions will be shortly opened 
in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Manhattan by 
the high schools and local business organizations. 

In Brooklyn the Chamber of Commerce will 
offer twenty office positions to forty boys in the 
bookkeeping class of the High School of Com- 
merce to be filled by these boys who will work 
and attend school on alternate weeks. They will 
be paid for their week at work as tho they were 
regular continuous employees. The two boys 
employed in one office will both be on duty on 
Saturdays so that the work may be continuous. 

In Manhattan a class will be formed in the 
Woolworth building, The plan of instruction will 
be similar to that used in the large department 
store classes. The boys will take high school 
clerical work and will be limited to those em- 
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ployed by the different firms in the building. 
The New York Merchants’ Association will fur- 
nish the room and the board of education will 
furnish the instruction. The employers will re- 
lease the boys for an hour at a time during the 
day when they can be best spared. 

If the experiment is successful other classes 
will be formed in other great buildings of the 
city. 

Washington, D. C. A course in journalism has 
been prepared for introduction in the high 
schools of the District. A series of lectures by 
prominent men in specific professions and voca- 
tions will supplement classroom study. 

New Haven, Conn. A new system of mark- 
ings has been put into operation at the high 
school to be used in conjunction with a similar 
one now in use. The present system applies 
mostly to the personal side of students and en- 
ables the faculty to classify students for several 
years not only in regard to class records but 
also in personal qualities of those who graduate. 

The records will be governed by the following 
headings: 

Responsibility. 1. Working well without super- 
vision. 2. Working for results. 3, Use of time. 
4. Regularity and promptness. 

Initiative. 1. Energy of going ahead and doing 
things alone. 2. Ability to meet emergencies. 

Accuracy. 1. Making few mistakes. 2. Doing 
work neatly and thoroly. 3. Penmanship. 

Co-operation. Ability to work well with others. 

Appearance and Manner. 1. Taste in dress. 2. 
Personal care. 3. Manner of meeting and ad- 
dressing people. 4. Moving about rooms quietly. 
5. Attitude toward work. 

Norwalk, Conn. The school board has made 
arrangements for converting two of the school 
buildings into junior high schools. Those who 
graduate this year will be placed in these build- 
ings but the change does not affect the present 
high-school students. 

San Diego, Cal. A Junior College will be 
opened in September giving an added two years 
of instruction to high-school students, The new 
department will take the place of the freshman 
and sophomore years of college and will give 
high-school graduates the benefit of college train- 
ing while living at home. 
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Rules for Custodian. 
The school board has appointed 


Alliance, O. 
Mr. J. C. Strickler custodian 
salary of $70 per month, effective in May last. 
In connection with the new office, the school 
board has adopted rules governing the duties of 
the custodian. The rules read: 

1. There shall be a School Custodian em- 
ployed by the board of education of the city of 
Ailiance who shall be held responsible for the 
security and repair of school properties and such 
other duties as are hereinafter named and dele- 
gated to him. 

2. He shall be elected for a term of one year 
30th day of 


of schools at a 


or less, such term expiring on the 
each year. 

3. He shall report each work day at the office 
“of the superintendent of schools from eight to 
nine a. m. 

4. He shall examine all buildings and their 
appurtenances with reference to safety, sanitary 
condition, general state of repair and report the 
result of his investigations. 

5. He shall have general supervision of jani- 
tors and their work; examining into the care 
and economy exercised in the maintenance of 
the building under their charge and report every 
neglect of duty of which he has personal knowl- 
edge. 

6. He shall purchase as directed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools, supplies, except textbooks, 
and material used in the ordinary operation of 
the schools, and material for such repairs as 
may be needed. 


7. He shall himself make such repairs to the 
buildings as do not require the services of a 
skilled mechanic. 


Stereopticon 
Company 


New York 
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8. He shall approve all bills for work done 
under his direction and for supplies and mate- 
rials which he has purchased. Those bills shall 
be approved by him not later than the morning 
preceding the first regular monthly meeting of 
the board. 

9. He shall inspect all repair work and work 
of a general character done in or about the 
school buildings, noting the materials employed 
and time consumed in doing such work, and em- 
body same in his monthly report to the board. 

10. The custodian upon assuming his duties 
shall have inventoried and charged to him all 
supplies on hand. He shall keep an accurate 
record of such supplies together with subsequent 
purchases and shall make a monthly accounting 
to the board of all such supplies, on properly 
furnished blanks, showing supplies on hand at 
the beginning of each month, purchases made 
with stated price during the month, and disposi- 
tion made of said supplies. He shall also sum- 
marize these monthly reports in an annual re- 
port to be rendered at the last regular board 
meeting in June of each year, and advise the 
board of the approximate quantity of supplies 
needed during the coming year. 

11. He shall do and perform such other duties 
and acts as may be required of him by the board 
of the approximate quantity of supplies needed 
during the coming year. 

11. He shall do and perform such other duties 
and acts as may be required of him by the board 
or the superintendent of schools. 

12. His compensation shall be fixed by the 
board of education prior to his election. 

13, He shall not be interested, personally or 
financially, in any contract for materials, labor 
or supplies, made thru him by the board. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has passed 
an amendment to its rules providing that school- 
houses used as elementary schools may be open 
for meetings and entertainments where the prin- 
cipal of the school has not direct control of the 
function. It is provided, however, that the super- 
intendent of schools shall approve of the use of 
the building and no expense shall be incurred by 
the board of education. 
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Trenton, N. J. 
rule requiring 


The school board has passed a 
that associations, organizations or 
citizens not immediately connected with the 
school system, who desire to use the school 
buildings, shall have their applications signed 
by three responsible citizens. The rule seeks to 
indemnify the board against any loss thru dam- 
age to the buildings, 


The much debated question of paying teachers’ 
salaries during leave of absence because of per- 
sonal illness has been settled at Baltimore, Md., 
by the adoption of a new rule. The rule reads: 
“Any teacher who has in each of two successive 
school years received pay for absence of 65 
school days on account of personal illness, before 
being entitled to a further benefit under this rule, 
must have returned to active service at least two 
weeks in a succeeding year. 

Toledo, O. The school board has taken steps 
to organize a teachers’ council consisting of 
twelve members of the teaching corps. A com- 
mittee of four members of this council will be 
assigned to each of the three committees of the 
board. They will attend meetings and _ will, 
within limitations, approve plans and measures 
to be enacted. 


Atlantic City, N. J. The school authorities 
have taken steps to eliminate fraternities and 
sororities in the high school in the belief that 
they are subversive of the principles of democ- 
racy, that they are selfish and snobbish. It is 
proposed, as a preliminary measure, to require 
that all present members of these societies shall 
sign a pledge that they will not encourage, per- 
suade or assist other students to become mem- 
bers while in attendance at the high school. All 
other students are required to sign a pledge not 
to become affiliated with any secret organiza- 
tions disapproved by the school authorities. 


Cranston, R, I. The school board has revised 
its rules, providing for the abolition of the rule 
barring the appointment of married women to 
teaching positions. It was the opinion of the 
members that in view of the fact that the selec: 
tion of instructors is made by the superintend- 
ent, that the bar to married women was unl 
necessary, and that it might at some future time 
result in the loss of an efficient teacher. 
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Patterson Columbia 


Patterson Columbia 
Screw Top Cell 


Screw Top Cell 


MODEL BMCP_414--SURFACE STEEL CABINET 
for 


SCHOOLHOUSE SIGNALLING 


Battery for operation of Schoolhouse equipment such as Program-Clocks, Secondary 
Dials controlled by Master-Clocks, and general Fire-Alarm signals has always caused 
continual trouble and heavy expense, when the old-style, wired-up battery was used. 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET of above type, under average conditions, will save 


its entire cost within two years and will completely do away with the troublesome 
features of old-style methods. 


With a PATTERSON BATTERY SET,~—a centralized-steel-Cabinet—under lock and key,— 
not the slightest technical knowledge is ever required; not a wire has to be disconnected or re- 
connected and the janitor of the school can, once a year, in five minutes’ time, put in a new set 
of Columbia Cartridges, for in all PATTERSON BATTERY SETS the renewal of acell is as easy 
as the renewal of an incandescent lamp and tho done quickly, by the most inexperienced per- 
son, without tools or technical knowledge, can be done in only one way and that the right way! 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET will not only do the above work, but will furnish an unfail- 
ing supply of electric current for every schoolhouse requirement. 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET will replace your old-style wet-batteries,—your storage- 
batteries,—your A. C. Rectifiers,—doing away absolutely with any technical supervision or care 


of the battery,—requiring only, once a year, a few minutes’ attention by anyone. 


We solicit correspondence on the PATTERSON BATTERY SET proposition for replace- 
ment of old-style battery sets in schools where Program-Clock apparatus has already been 
installed as well as for new work where specifications are being written. 


We'll gladly forward copy of Catalog 418, describing In detail full line of Patterson Battery Sets. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. 


= , . S Fy isco: . . illi ildi 
Northern Electric Company a ‘ae 7 Warren St. an Francisco: JOHN R. COLE CO., Williams Building 
ae ot Gunede 141 W.36thSt. Seattle: H. G. BEHNEMAN, 316 James Street 

MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
Reciwa, Catcany, EDMONTON, VicToRiA. NEW YORK, U.S.A, Los Angeles: R. B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bldg. 


“SWEETS” 1914—SEE PAGES 1680 to 1685—‘‘SWEETS” 1914 
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THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 








Automatically cuts out the ring- 
ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries, 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.’ 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 





If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog S, showing owr complete line. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 




























A Revolution 
in the Clean- 
ing of Erasers 


vohnson’s 
Lightning 
Eraser Gleaner 


is the only real 
solution to the 
eraser cleaning 
problem. 


Made in four 
sizes to assist 
you in the solu- 
tion of your 
eraser cleaning 
problems. 











FOR CENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION. 


State Superintendent of Education T. H. Har- 
ris, of Louisiana, has suggested that the adminis- 
trative powers of all state institutions should be 
vested in one board, His suggestion has caused 
a vast deal of discussion thruout the state and 
was the subject of much discussion at the recent 
meeting of the Louisiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation where Mr. Harris reiterated his sugges- 
tions previously announced. 


The plan of Mr. Harris is to abolish all boards 
of state schools, such as the State Normal 
School, the Southwestern Institute, the school 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and other such 
boards and place all the administration in one 
board. This board should be composed of eight 
members and be elected by the people. Eight 
members were suggested for Louisiana because 
the idea is to have one member from each Con- 
gressional district and Louisiana has eight. The 
ierm of service should be eight years and terms 
should overlap. A definite percentage of the 
state revenues should be turned over to this board 
for distribution among the schools and a suffi- 
cient number of inspectors should be employed 
to visit every school in the state at least once 
per year. It was not suggested that the board 
have any authority over the local school adminis- 
tration how in the hands of the parish school 
boards. 

The results that would be obtained are enum- 
erated by Mr. Harris as these: Ist. A stable 
governing body responsible to the source of all 
governing power—the people. 2nd. Stable rev- 
enues and therefrom the systematic development 
of the state’s educational interests. 3rd, Knowl- 
edge of school conditions and school and com- 
pliance with proper physical and teaching stand- 
ards. 4th. Unnecessary duplication of effort in 
state institutions. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL BOARDS 
MEET. 


An interesting convention of school-board 
members and officers, the first of its kind in the 
state was held on May 6th and 7th at Concord, 
New Hampshire. The sessions of the two days 
were well attended by scores of delegates from 


all parts of New Hampshire and also many from 
the adjoining state of Maine who sought to learn 
the latest ideas concerning school-board admin- 
istrative duties. 

The address of welcome was given in the after- 
noon of the first day by the governor of the 
state. The second speaker was State Superin- 
tendent Henry C. Morrison who talked on ‘‘Rout- 
ine Duties of the School Board.’’ The remainder 
of the afternoon was devoted to a report of the 
annual statistical and financial returns by Har- 
riet L. Huntress, deputy state superintendent. 

The evening session was opened with an ad- 
dress by State Superintendent Payson Smith of 
Maine on “Recent Educational Measures in 
Maine.” Illustrated lectures were given by 
Deputy State Superintendent George H. Whit- 
cher of Maine on “Practical Art Work in the 





MR. WILLIAM T. DIX, 


General Manager, Thomas Charles Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eight eraser machine with cover removed 


We have an excellent booklet de- 
scribing Johnson’s Lightning Eraser 
Cleaner which will be sent upon 
request. 


Write today to 


MURDORF MANUFACTURING CO. 


507-508 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schools” and by Supt. Morrison on “Modern New 
Hampshire School Buildings.” 

The morning session of the second day was 
opened with an address by John S. Gilman on 
“The Relations of Superintendents to School 
Boards,” from the viewpoint of the district 


superintendent. Mr. James H. Pringle, superin- 
tendent of the Portsmouth Public Schools, spoke 
on the same subject from the viewpoint of the 
city superintendent. Mr. E. C. Bean, chairman 
of the legislative committee on education, spoke 
on “The Need of State-Wide Supervision of 
Schools” based on his experience with the New 
Hampshire public school system. 

The afternoon was devoted to the discussion 
of medical science as applicable to the schools. 
Mr. Harlan M. Bisbee of the Robinson Seminary, 
Exeter, spoke on ‘“‘Medical Inspection, Its Need 
and Methods of Administration.” Dr. J. H. 
Heald, health officer, Berlin, N. H., spoke on the 
subject of “A Preliminary Medical Inspection of 
School Children.’ The closing address was made 
by Dr. Irving A. Watson, secretary of the State 
Board of Health, on “Suggestions in Relation to 
Administration of the Medical Inspection Act.” 


MR. DIX ADVANCES. 


The stockholders and directors of the Thomas 
Charles Company have recognized the efficient 
services of Mr. William T. Dix by recently elect- 
ing him manager of the firm in full control of its 
entire business. Mr. Thomas Charles, who has 
been president of the firm since its inception, 
continues in that office as before. 

Mr. Dix is one of the veterans in the school- 
book and supply business and has been actively 
engaged in it for more than 30 years. Twenty- 
three years ago he became connected with the 
Thomas Charles Company as assistant to Mr. 
Thomas Charles and general field agent of the 
firm. Mr. Dix’s success was so marked that he 
was later called in to the main office of the firm 
and elected secretary of the same. 

The company is the northwestern agent for 
the Milton Bradley Company and carries its en- 
tire line of kindergarten, manual training and 
art supplies as well as toys and seat work mate- 
rials. In addition, the firm manufactures a line 
of school supplies and carries one of the largest 
stocks of teaching materials in the Middle West. 
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Contract Form. 

The school board of Middletown, Conn., has 
since 1913, employed a simple form of contract 
in hiring teachers in the grade and high schools. 
The contract was made out in duplicate so that 
the board may have a copy for its file and the 
teacher may retain a copy for reference, “The 
accompanying illustration shows the entire con- 
tract: 


Board of Eduration 


Middirtown, Conn. 


June 7, 1913 
Mies Grace E. Davoe, 


At a meeting of the Board of Education held June 5, 
1913, you were elected a teacher im the Middletown High School for the 
year commencing September | st, next, at « salary of $ 1,000 


per annum. 





In accepting the elecnon you agree that your work shall not comms mmply m conduchng 
as well as you can the lar number of rectanone allotted you. but also m he at all umes 
on cxtive iassen in the High Scheel es 0 whole ond in the guna wellere educanoos! 
progress of all your pupils 

You further to return at least three altersoons each week for not lem than one 
hour each time to those who may seed your aristance. You also agree to co- 
operate at all times i= any sc! ectrvtues and to cheerfully any duties to which you 

| may be assigned. 


Please ugnity your acceptance on the ongmal and the dupbcate here- 
with on or before —June.15, 1913. 


a 


(ORIGINAL 





CONTRACT FORM USED IN MIDDLETOWN, CONN 





schools. 


If you are considering the purchase of seating equipment for your schools, 
why not investigate seating which embodies these advantages? 


Drop us acard and we shall be glad to explain the MOULTHROP MOVABLE 
AND ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL CHAIR to you. 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Securing Return of Vouchers. 

To secure prompt acknowledgments of remit- 
tances and to secure their return with all papers 
attached, the secretary of the Akron, Ohio, 
School Board has devised the following card: 


IMPORTANT 


Kindly sign and return immediately 
the voucher enclosed herewith, to- 


gether with bills attached, to the 
Clerk of Board of Education, Akron, 
Ohio. These Vouchers must be 
placed on file in Clerk's Office. 





The card has reduced the delay in the return 
of vouchers to a minimum and has eliminated all 
difficulties in the careless handling of bills. 


A SUGGESTIVE TEACHERS’ CONTRACT. 


The school board of Ottumwa, Ia., has accepted 
a teachers’ contract, recently devised by Mr. J, 
A. Wagner, secretary. 
This contract blank contains the following 
provisions: 
Independent School District of Ottumwa, Iowa. 
ffice of the Secretary. 


pekeed 191.. 


Directors of the Independent School District of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, have elected you as one of the 


school year commencing first Monday in Sep- 
tember, 191.., at a sQlary OF $..... ccc. nae 
per school d Pep eTe eles aelcswe payable 
monthly, and subject to the following conditions: 

You are required to comply with the laws of 
Iowa, to attend all meetings appointed by the 
Superintendent, and observe and obey all laws, 
orders, rules and regulations now in force, or 
hereafter made for the better government of 
the schools, or instruction and care of the pupils. 

If you are willing to accept this appointment 
at the salary and under the conditions named, you 
will sign your name at the bottom of this notice 
and return it to the Secretary as a contract be- 





THE FOREMOST EDUCATORS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY 


are advocating movable seating for 
Because it gives a flexibility 
of arrangement in the school room 
which is of the utmost advantage and 
which cannot be attained in any other 


way. And because it is sanitary and 
hygienic and at the sametime durable and comfortable. 











tween you and the Board of Directors, within 
ten days from date. 

And if you do not intend to teach the entire 
year for which you have been elected as stated 
above, please return it to the Secretary without 
your signature. 

Yours respectfully, 


ABOOMIOE: 66s ease tinnza bees sass ‘yeas seeaa 


It is made out in duplicate, one copy remain- 
ing in the care of the school board and the other 
in the hands of the teachers. For the benefit of 
the latter, the following information is printed 
on the back of the blank: 


Some Standards for Measuring the Efficiency of 
Teachers. 
Education—(1) General, (2) Special, (3) Ac- 
curacy of scholarship, (4) Readiness of knowl- 
edge. 


Professional Spirit as Indicated by—(1) Attend- 
ing teachers’ meetings, (2) Attending summer 
school, (3) Doing professional reading, (4) Atti- 
tude toward general school interests. 

School Management—(1) Ability to maintain 
order and discipline, (2) Systematic habits, (3) 
Energy displayed in conducting work, (4) Tact 
in dealing with pupils, parents and associates. 

Success as Measured by—(1) Attendance and 
punctuality of pupils, (2) Attitude of children 
toward the school, (3) Percentage of pupils who 
do passing work or better, (4) Ability of pupils 
to do the work of the next grade. 

Some Rules Governing the Payment of Teach- 
ers’ Salaries. 

Teachers will be divided into three groups on 
the basis of their efficiency. Those who rank 
“A” will receive ah advance in salary of $5.00 a 
month each year until the maximum salary of 
their grade is reached, Those who rank “B” 
will receive an advance of $2.50 a month each 
year until the maximum salary of their grade is 
reached. Teachers who rank “C” may be re- 
elected without advance in salary. 

Teachers may be absent for not more than 
three days on account of death in the immediate 
family without loss of pay. 
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Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


order. 


The maximum salary for intermediate grades, 
from second to fifth, inclusive, is raised to 
$70.00 per month. 


Minimum Requirements for Newly Employed 
Teachers. 

1. All high school teachers shall be graduates 
of a standard college or university and they shall 
have had sufficient experience in teaching to 
prove their ability to give satisfactory service in 
the position they desire to fill. 

2. Grade teachers shall have education equiv- 
alent to one year of academic and professional 
training in addition to that required for gradua- 
tion from the high school. They shall have a cer- 
tificate that is at least equal to a second-grade 
county uniform certificate and sufficient exper- 
ience to satisfy the board that they are success- 
ful teachers. 





North Andover, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule fixing the min- 
imum at $500 and the maximum at $660. A 
teaching experience of at least one year is pro- 
vided for those who enter the schools of the 
city, The increases are on a sliding scale and 
are as follows: $500, $532, $570, $608, $646, $660. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a resolution providing for a general in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries of from $50 to $100 
for the ensuing year. 

Rochester, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule which provides for a 
minimum wage for grade teachers of $60, a 
maximum of $67.50 for primary teachers, $65 for 
intermediate grades and $70 for eighth-grade 
teachers. The minimum wage for high-school 
teachers has. been fixed at $75 and the maximum 
at $100, with the exception of male teachers 





WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 
performed last year by the writer without re- 
muneration. 
The Work in 1913-14. 
The committee started its work last fall with 
a balance in the treasury of $253.16. An addi- 
tional $500 was deemed sufficient to carry on the 


You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 














Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


U. Ss. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


SQUIRES 












Squires No. 8 Inkwell 





Cleveland Pressed Steel Inkwells 


“CLEVELAND” 








Patented 


ished desk. 


2090 E. 22nd Street 


work, and the finance committee immediately 
reported that they had received six cheeks which 
covered that amount. This shows the attitude 
of the committee’s supporters in regard to the 
character of the work of the preceding year. At 
the first committee meeting it was decided that 
the work should be extended and the committee 
enlarged to 30 members. At a business meeting, 
following the first popular lecture, the addi- 
tional members of the committee, six of whom 
were women, were chosen by the citizens. The 
committee was then divided into the following 
sub-committees; administration, finance, night 
schools, public meetings, young men’s clubs, 
young women’s clubs, recreation and athletics, 
home and school, association, choral club. Each 
sub-committee was to organize and earry on the 
work under its respective heading, with the aid 
and direction of the administration committee, 
which consists of the officers. By the enlarge- 
ment of the committee we were able to infuse 
new blood and secured several enthusiastic work- 
ers. On the other hand we have found the en- 
larged committee somewhat cumbersome and 
unwieldy and as usual, there are those who fail 
to respond when called upon to do actual work. 
It has enabled us, however, to broaden our field 
and has made it a citizens committee in fact 
as well as in name. 

The night school has offered besides the work 
given last year, courses in bookkeeping, steno- 
graphy, typewriting, English for foreigners, em- 
broidery and demonstrations in cooking. Six- 
teen year old boys sit beside gray haired men 
and girls of sixteen take lessons in cooking and 
dressmaking beside their mothers. A director 
and five teachers are on the salary list, together 
with three volunteer instructors. 

The lectures and concerts this year were as 





When buying new desks insist or having 
them equipped with “CLEVELAND” flush 
top wells. The only steel flush top well on 
the market. Practical, durable, and it 
adds to the appearance of any highly fin- 


INKWELL COMPANY 


Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells ere the best on the 
market and more extensively used than any others. Our 
No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holdg 
about 50% more ink and is generally preferred on that 
account, is finished in bronze but will nickle when go 
ordered. 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole 
from 1% to 2% inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. 
This Inkwell extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is 
nearly as good in this respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder, 

See last month's Journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices, 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


**UNIVERSAL” 





Pat. Pending 
When replacing wells in old desks use 


the “UNIVERSAL” steel well. It adapts 
itself to holes which vary in size. Projects 
above the desk only 7254000 of an inch. 
Covers the marred or splintered edge of 
the hole and improves the appearance of 
the desk. 


Glasses for the “CLEVELAND” and “ UNIVERSAL” are interchangeable 


Write for Samples and Price 
I 


CLEVELAND INKWELL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


popular as ever. Lee Hamner of the Russell 
Sage Foundation was the first speaker of the 
Superintendent Shear of Poughkeepsie 
gave an inspiring address on Citizenship. Hon. 
Walter Briggs of Schenectady gave a talk on 
Thrift. Two illustrated lectures were given; 
one by a representative of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, and the other by Dean Baker of the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The brass band is always on the job to 
draw the crowd and we have every reason to feel 


year. 


that this venture has at least passed the experi- 
mental stage. 

The Young Men’s Club committee has been 
busily engaged in organizing a troop of Boy 
Scouts. The Young Woman’s Club committee 
has organized a club among the mill girls and 
they have the use of the basketball court one 
evening each week. They have their officers, 
their joyfests, their squabbles and most of all 
their pin. The Mendelssohn Club has come to 
life and its members have produced another 
theatrical production. The Home and School 
committee have effected an organization whose 
influence will soon be felt in the work of the 
schools. The committee on Recreation and 
Athleties is carrying on the work in much the 
same manner as last year. They are keeping 
the basketball court open on Saturday after- 
noons for the benefit of the boys who are em- 
ployed at night. 

Our expenses are larger this year, but the re- 
turns are correspondingly greater. It takes a 
small amount of capital and an immense amount 
of hard work, but the committee and the com- 
munity feel that the movement is paying big 
dividends and the indications are that the 
Saugerties School Plant will continue to work 
overtime for some years to come. 
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7 at any time if during the coming summer the problem of installing a vacuum 
: cleaning plant in any school of your city confronts you. 
+ We are constantly prepared for emergencies of all kinds. We have an or- 
7 ganization prepared to assist you, which is second to none in the vacuum 
s cleaning line. 
adapts ~ To Architects: We offer you expert advice and co-operation in under- 
edie re oi 7 standing the fundamental principles of vacuum cleaning underlying the 
ane a as problem of school cleaning. We consider this a special problem worthy of 
H pee canine “ia special attention, and we can assist you thru our engineers in it’s solution: 
OHIO } mee ee P 
re To School Boards: If any officer or member of a school board has 
a GY a question to ask on the cleaning of schools, we invite the freest discus- 
— SZ sion possible. Our problem is to sweep your schools scientifically, and 
a | | your problem is to have your schools well swept every school day in the 
given; || year. 
Pacific , a 
ae To Superintendents of Schools: When the problem of school sweep- 
job to to ing confronts your school board, and the question of expert advice is put 
— — you, don’t forget to mention our TUEC SCHOOL TOOL. This was demanded 
Se by superintendents of schools, invented by a school man, and is now the 
7 | most interesting argument for the TUEC SYSTEM. 
mittee fa 
rls and e 
mal 1 The Tuec System of Cleaning Schools 
officers, —EE——————— 
of all | | 
<a to — is based on the idea of service, and we leave our meaning of the word 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Devoe makes a specialty of School Art Supplies, 
and offers everything needed in Water Color 
Work, Drawing, Modeling, Stenciling, etc. | 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Most of these supplies have on them the name Devoe, 
which is your guarantee that there are no better 


qualities. 


Write Dept. 5 for catalog; it’s worth asking for. | 


Devoe 


14-16 West Lake Street 
Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets 13 
New York 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

The school board of Toledo, O., has passed a 
resolution authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee of twelve teachers who will meet with 
and act in an advisory capacity to the board 
members. 

San Jose, Cal, The school board has passed a 
resolution to the effect that candidates for posi- 
tions in the public schools must present to the 
board a medical certificate showing that they are 
sound in health and physically able to do effec- 
tive teaching. 

Candidates must have an educational qualifica- 
tion not less than that evidenced by graduation 
from a California state normal school or other 
institution of equal rank. They must also pre- 
sent a statement of their experience in teaching 
not later than fifteen days before the day set 
for examinations. Not less than three, nor more 
than seven references, must be furnished in sup- 
port of the character and fitness of the applicants 
for the work of teaching. 

Chicago, Ill. Representatives from the physi- 
cal education corps of the public schools have 
petitioned the school board for a raise in the 
maximum salary from $1,500 to $1,800. The re- 
quest of the teachers was supported by the fol- 
lowing reasons: special preliminary training; 
supervisory character of work; salaries received 
in other cities; the high cost of living; diversi- 
fied character of duties; expensive summer out- 
side training. Little encouragement was given 
the delegation by the superintendent. 


Charleston, Ill. The school board has increased 
the salaries of teachers for the purpose of retain- 
ing the present efficient corps and for obtaining 
additional competent employes when necessary. 


The schedule adopted provides for an increase 
of $7.50 per month for all grade teachers, High 
school teachers will receive $70 for the first 
year, $75 for the second and $80 for the third 
year. 

The high school principal has been raised from 
$1,000 to $1,100 per year and the assistant from 
$85 to $90 per month. 

The special teacher of domestic science has 
been raised from $70 per month to $75 per month 
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and the instructor in manual training from $1,100 
to $1,200. Instructors of music and drawing have 
been raised from $85 to $90 per month. 

Norfolk; Neb. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule by which the minimum 
and maximum monthly wages of teachers are de- 
termined and the requirements for new teachers 
are fixed. 

The schedule provides for a minimum of $50 
and a maximum of $70 per month in the kinder- 
garten; first, second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades; a minimum of $55 and a maximum 
of $75 per month is allowed for teachers in 
seventh and eighth grades. For the high school, 
a minimum wage of $75 per month is provided 
with no set limit of the maximum salary. 

It is provided, in the new schedule, that no 
teacher will be elected to a teaching position 
who does not hold a first grade, city or profes- 
sional city, state certificate. High-school in- 
structors must hold life certificates and bach- 
elor’s degrees from a standard college. 


Qualifications of Teachers. 

At a recent meeting of the school board of 
Tacoma, Wash., a set of qualifications were 
adopted for teachers which will enable them to 
secure higher salaries. Grammar school teach- 
ers will be raised to $60 per month while the 


maximum salary of all instructors will be set at © 


$1,020. 


Teachers are divided into four groups, namely: 
first, those who are exceptionally strong and 
answer all the qualifications of general culture; 
second, those who are doing satisfactory work; 
third, those who are not entirely satisfactory, 
and fourth, those who are not satisfactory and 
will not be retained on the corps. 


In determining in which class teachers shall 
be placed, the following points will be taken into 
consideration: 

Ample Experience and Scholarship—Ability as a 
teacher, to include skill in instruction as shown 
in the promotion of pupils, the neatness and ac- 
curacy of the pupils’ work and the ability of the 
pupils to do the work of the next higher grade; 
skill in discipline, as shown by the conduct of 
the pupils in the classroom and elsewhere; the 


set up at the outset a false notion of color relation. 
Since the introduction of the 


Munsell Color System 


the teaching of color 
in the leading uni- 
versities, colleges and 
public schools has 
been revolutionized. 
this 
unique system of 
color estimate and 
naming is the use of 
colors, 
with gray, black and 
the maxima of red, yellow and blue. 
be used in the form of crayons, water colors, atlas of charts, 
sphere, etc.—the only method of teaching color scientifically. 


Send for explanatory circular M and prices. 


Send ten centsin your letter for No. 2 box of crayons, postage paid. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


MFRS. OF 
MUNSELL 


pigments are beyond:a child‘s control. These violent colors 






These colors should 


MATERIAL FOR 
COLOR SYSTEM 


MASS. 


degree of good-will and respect secured from 
pupils and parents; skill and promptness in sub- 
mitting reports, etc.; ability and willingness to 
accept suggestions, follow the course of study, 
etc.; ability and willingness to assist in the gen- 
eral affairs of the school. 

Personality—Character, manner, neatness about 
work and in dress, attitude toward associates, 
peculiarity, eccentricity or defect of a physical 
or other nature, general culture. 

Health. 

Capacity for future growth. 

The salaries for the various groups are as fol- 
lows: Group one, $1,020 maximum; group two, 
$720 minimum and $960 maximum;; group three, 
$720. 


Occupations and Education. 

The Division of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has recently issued a report on “‘Con- 
stant and Variable Occupations” and _ their 
bearing on the problems of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, who conducted the in- 
novation, based the study upon the fact that 
there are many occupations common to all com- 
munities, and which may be termed “constant 
occupations.” There are others which are found 
in some localities and not in others, and which 
may be termed “variable occupations.” Dr. 
Ayres’ investigation shows that there are twenty 
constant occupations in which the number of 
men workers is in all cities at least equal to one 
for each thousand people in the population. 
These constant occupations include for example, 
painters, bakers, shoe repairers, draymen, sales- 
men, carpenters, etc. Similarily there are seven 
such constant occupations among women work- 
ers. These are the occupations of servants, 
dressmakers, teachers, saleswomen, laundresses, 
nurses and housekeepers. 


While Dr. Ayres modestly states that the re- 
port does not constitute a guide for formulating 
courses for industrial education, it does throw 
much educational light upon the important char- 
acteristics of occupations which employ in the 
aggregate, a considerable majority of all the 
workers in the large cities of the United States. 
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Best in 1914 


Made in a modern, clean, sanitary factory at Sandusky, Ohio, along Lake Erie’s limpid waters, where the air 
is pure and the sky is blue. 


Waltham Brand Crayons are guaranteed to be made from Chemically Pure, Germproof, Sterilized material, 
and to be absolutely free from plaster of paris. 


Factory 
Sandusky, Ohio 


HOUSING THE OVERFLOW. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
2114 in —2’x6’-8”—Panel doors. 
No. 2 Clear Mountain Pine. 

i168 linear ft.—2x4—Baluster Rail. See Detail 
Drawing II. 

160 linear ft.—114x2—Triangular Molding. 

200 linear ft.—3/8x}—Quarter Round. 

Cost of lumber and milling................ $215.00 

Hardware. 

124 ft—42” Galvanized screen for sides. 

S88 ft.—28” Galvanized screen for ends, 

44 ft—26” Galvanized screen for ends. 

1,150 ft. 3/16” Cotton rope. 

14 Side pulleys, 58 swivel pulleys, 48 eyebolts, 
32 line cleats. 

27 pr. 2x3 Butt hinges for awnings. 

2 sets Chief Shelby Double acting hinges. 

Door Slide Bolts—top and bottom. 

1 Dead Lock—No Knob. 

22 6 oz, Wire Tacks, 5% 3d Shingle Nails, 20% 
10d Wire Nails, 10% 30d Spikes and 3% 5d 
Finishing Nails. 


Cost of Hardware...... Lm or $52.00 
108 ft. 8 oz. Canvas—8&3 in. wide for 

SWHIDSE ..4.+ am eee . 15.00 
11 Squares Red Ring Roofing—2 ply.. 16.00 
4 pe. 4’x10’, 1 pe. 3’x12’, 1 pe. 3’x6’—Hylo- 

plate foe eas Sn ee: 
Boiled Linseed Oil and Color ....... . 138.50 
Cost of Labor . . 152.50 
Total Cost of Structure x $506.80 


GENERAL SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


The St. Louis board of education, at a meeting 
on May 15th, appointed Mr. J. A. Whitlow to 
succeed Hans C. Toensfeldt as Commissioner of 
School Buildings. Mr. Whitlow has been with 
the public schools for a number of years hav- 
ing been connected with the building commis- 
Sioner’s department as an engineer. The salary 
will be $5,000 per year. 

The Board of Superintendents of New York 
City has recommended to the board of education 
a commercial course of study for the students 
of the seventh and eighth grades of the public 
schools. The inauguration of the new course in 
the fall will mean the operation of three experi- 


mental stations in the city, namely: One for the 
industrial training of girls; one for industrial 
training of boys and one for the commercial 
training of girls. 

The latest venture of the New York school 
authorities owes its being to Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man who advocated the idea in his recent report 
to the Board of Estimate thru the school inquiry 
committee. It is the purpose of the advocates 
that this differentiated education shall be started 
in a small way until it has been fully proven that 
the students demand and support it. The author- 
ities look into the future and expect that “the 
time will come when students of the grades will 
have an opportunity for obtaining a practical 
education enabling them to be more than units in 
the army of the unskilled.” 

Jackson, Mich. Regulations adopted by the 
board some time ago to govern the employment 
and salaries of teachers, provided that ‘‘recom- 
mendations for appointment shall be based upon 
ability to teach, professional spirit and profes- 
sional study; the teaching ability and profes- 
sional spirit of a teacher shall be determined 
by the superintendent with the aid of the super- 
visors and principals.” 

In accordance with these provisions teachers 
were, during the past year, rated upon the fol- 
lowing points: scholarship; professional indus- 
try and spirit; daily preparation; methods of 
teaching; ability to hold attention of class; re- 
sults of teaching; disciplinary power; attitude 
toward children; success in securing good-will 
of pupils and patrons; health, personal appear- 
ance: relations with associate teachers; attitude 
toward suggestion or criticism; professional 
growth this year; other characteristics or condi- 
tions affecting fitness for the position. 

According to the results of this rating, teach- 
ers in the elementary schools were divided into 
four classes; first, those who because of their 
poor teaching were not re-employed; second, a 
slightly larger class who were re-employed with- 
out increase in salary because their work was 
not satisfactory, and who will not be re-employed 
at the end of the following year unless the char- 
acter of their work is materially improved; third, 
a still larger class who were re-employed at 
the minimum increase of salary; and fourth, the 
remainder of the teaching force, constituting a 


Eastern Office and 


The American Crayon Company Warehouse 


Waltham, Mass. 





large majority, who were re-employed at the 
regular maximum increase in salary. 

In the elementary schools the maximum has 
been raised $150 in recent years. The salary 
increases for next year will total $7,000. 

Butte, Mont. The school board has raised the 
salaries of teachers who have taught in the local 
schools for the period of one year and are con- 
tinued in employment. The advance has been 
fixed at ten per cent and is effective in July of 
the present year. 

Beginning July 1st, a new schedule of salaries 
and qualifications for teachers will be put into 
operation for the public schools of McLean 
County, Kentucky. The new requirements pro- 
vide that teachers must hold a first-class county 
teachers’ certificate, a two-year state normal 
certificate, a first-year normal certificate, an 
eight-year state certificate, or a life diploma is- 
sued on examination or by one of the state 
normal schools or universities of Kentucky. 

The schedule of salaries, fixed by the county 
board of education, is as follows: 

No experience, and less than two years’ ex- 
perience, first-grade county certificate, $32 per 
month; two years’ normal training, or eight 
years’ state certificate, $34; four years’ state 
normal training, $36; life certificate, $38. 

Two years’ experience, and less than four 
years, first-grade county certificate, $34; four 
years’ state normal or eight years’ state certi- 
ficate, $40; four years’ state normal, $48; life 
certificate, $50. 

Four years’ experience, and over, first-grade 
county certificate, $50; two years’ normal train- 
ing, or eight years’ state certificate, $55; four 
years’ state normal, $60; life certificate, $65. 


Port Arthur, Tex. Mr. J. H, Baxter, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed Mr. J. H. Bright. 


A Correction. 

The article in the May issue of the ScHoo. 
Boarp JourNAL on a “Method of Measuring 
Handwriting” was written by Mr. Ernest C. 
Witham, superintendent of schools at Southing- 
ton, Conn. 
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BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 


expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 
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The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking — please ask. 
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and let us prove to you that you can save money 
and get better chalk and crayons by using 


Colonial 


Chalk 8 Wax 


Crayons 


A crayon for every purpose 





Colonial Art for School use. 


Sample sent free to any 
teacher on request. 


We absolutely guarantee them to be free from gritty 
substances and to contain nothing injurious to the health. 


The “Colonial” process of manufacture is used exclu- 
sively by us; it ensures perfect wearing qualities, accurate 
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STANDARD FORM OF COMPETITIVE PRO- 
GRAMS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


(Continued from Page 18) 


with the foregoing provisions in regard to anon- 
ymity and agrees that any violation of them ren- 
ders null and void this agreement and any agree- 
ment arising from it. With each set of draw- 
ings must be enclosed a plain, opaque, sealed 
envelope without any superscription or mark of 
any kind, same containing the name and address 
of the Competitor. These envelopes shall be 
opened by the Professional Adviser after the 
final selection has been made, and preferably in 
the presence of the Jury. 

14. Devivery or Drawines: (Mandatory) The 
drawings submitted in this competition shall be 
securely wrapped, addressed to the Professional 
Adviser at (Insert 
address for delivery of drawings) in plain letter- 
ing and with no other lettering thereon, and 
delivered at this address not later than......... 


In case drawings are sent by express, they may 
be delivered to an express company at the above 
date and hour, in which case the express com- 
pany’s receipt, bearing date and hour, shall be 
mailed immediately to the Professional Adviser 
as evidence of delivery. 

Part II. 

15. Site: The site of the building is as fol- 
lows: (Insert 
description of site, and provide topographical 
map for giving dimensions, grades, etc.). 

Note—The site should be carefully described 
and a survey of the property should be attached 
and included as part of the program. Conditions 
pertaining to the site and to neighboring build- 
ings frequently become determining factors in a 
design, Photographs showing surrounding build- 
ing and landscape conditions may with advan- 
tage be included. 

16. Cost: (Mandatory) For the purpose of 
this competition the cost of the building shall be 


SN a a (Insert number) cents 
per cu. ft., and the total thereof figured on this 
basis shall not exceed ..............+.05. (Insert 


limit of cost). 


17. CuBaGeE: (Mandatory) Cubage shall be so 
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computed as to show as exactly as possible the 
actual volume of the building, calculated from 
the finished level or levels of the lowest floor to 
the highest points of the roofs, and contained 
within the outside surfaces of the walls. Pilas- 
ters, cornices, balconies and other similar pro- 
jections shall not be included. Porticos with 
engaged columns and similar projections shall 
be taken as solids and figured to the outer face 
of the columns. When columns are free stand- 
ing one-half of the volume of the porticos shall 
be taken. There shall also be included in the 
cubage the actual volume of all parapets, towers, 
lanterns, dormers, vaults, and other features add- 
ing to the bulk of the building, also the actual 
volume of exterior steps above grade. Light 
wells of an area of not less than 400 square feet 
shall not be deducted. 

In calculating cubage, account shall be taken 
of variations in the exterior wall surface, as for 
example, the projection of a basement story be- 
yond the general line of the building. 

A figured diagram showing method adopted in 
cubing, shall accompany each set of drawings. 

18. DRAWINGS: (Mandatory) The drawings 
submitted shall be made according to the follow- 
ing list, at the scale given, and rendered as 
noted; and no other drawings than these shall 
eb INNES Sic awed oc ced asa Tees 0O0% (Insert 
list, scale and method of rendering). 


Note—The drawings submitted should be the 
least number necessary to set forth clearly the 
solution of the problem, and the scale of these 
drawings the smallest compatible with the re- 
quirement that the intention of each Competitor 
be made clear to an expert Jury, Where the 
number and scale of drawings is reduced to the 
minimum, and simple methods of rendering im- 
posed, the Competitors are enabled to devote 
their time and energy to the study of the prob- 
lem, which is the serious business of a competi- 
tion, instead of upon draughtsmanship and ren- 
dering, which when carried beyond a certain 
point, are of no value whatever in determining 
the fitness of the Competitors to handle the 
work of erecting the building, for which the 
competition is being held. 
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The health and eyesight of school children demands 
“Colonial” quality in the crayons and 
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Part III. 


Agreement Between Owner and Competitors. 

In consideration of the submission of drawings 
in this competition, and the mutual promises 
enumerated in the subjoined ‘‘Conditions of Con- 
tract between Architect and Owner,’ the Owner 
agrees, and each Competitor agrees if the award 
be made in his favor, immediately to enter into 
a contract containing all the “Conditions” here 
following, and until such contract is executed, to 
be bound by the said “Conditions.” 


Conditions of Contract Between Architect and 
Owner. 
Duties of the Architect. 

1. Destan: The architect is to design the 
entire building and its immediate surroundings 
and is to design or direct the design of its con- 
structive, engineering and decorative work and 
its fixed equipment and, if further retained, its 
movable furniture and the treatment of the re- 
mainder of its grounds. 

2. DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS: The archi- 
tect is to make such revision of his competitive 
scheme as may be necessary to complete the 
preliminary studies; and he is to provide draw- 
ings and specifications necessary for the con- 
duct of the work. All such instruments of ser- 
vice are and remain the property of the archi- 
tect. 

3. ADMINISTRATION: The architect is to pre- 
pare or advise as to all forms connected with the 
making of proposals and contracts, to issue all 
certicates of payment, to keep proper accounts 
and generally to discharge the necessary admin 
istrative duties connected with the work. 

4. Supervision: The architect is to super- 
vise the execution of all the work committed to 
his control. 

Duties of the Owner. 

5. PAYMENTS: The Owner is to pay the archi- 
tect for his services a sum equal to six per cent 
upon the cost of the work. 

Note—Some competitions may be for work in 
which all or certain parts command a higher per- 
centage and in such cases this should be named 
in the contract. 

The times and amounts of payments should be 
here stated. 
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Architect: 
WM. B. ITTNER, 


St. Louis 





| ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 





SEND FOR SCHOOL 








THE MODERN SCHOOL MAKES CLOW’S 


VISIT THE SCHOOL PLUMBING SECTION OF OUR NEW SHOWROOM 





‘“THE FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Clow's M-i822 Madden Patent Automatic Syphon-jet Water Closets, R-735 H 
Madden Patent Adamantose Bubble Drinking Fountains and Syphon-jet Urinals used throughout. 


PLUMBING CATALOGUE. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Chicago 


KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 





RULE 
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Plumbers: 
KELLY & CO. 
Minneapolis 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Good practice has established the payments 
on account as follows: Upon completion of the 
preliminary studies one-fifth of the total esti- 
mated fee less the previous payment; upon com- 
pletion of contract drawings and specifications 
two-fifths additional of such fee; for other draw- 
ings, for supervision and for administration, the 
remainder of the fee, from time to time, as the 
work progresses. 

G6. REIMBURSEMENTS: The Owner is to reim- 
burse the architect from time to time, the 
amount of expenses necessarily incurred by him 
or his deputies while traveling in the discharge 
of duties connected with the work. 

7. SERVICE OF ENGINEERS: The Owner is to 
reimburse the architect the cost of the services 
Of QRMUMBORE BOTs 06 dds cis en ges shes (Insert 
nature of work for which the Owner agrees that 
engineers shall be employed at his expense). 

The selection of such engineers and their com- 
pensation shall be subject to the approval of the 
Owner. 

8. INFORMATION, CLERK OF THE WorkKs, Etc.: 
The Owner is to give all information as to his 
requirements; to pay for all necessary surveys, 
borings and tests, and for the continuous ser- 
vices of a clerk-of-the-works whose competence 
is approved by the architect. 

Part IV. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE BUILDING: 

Vote—For the same reason that elaborate 
drawings are undesirable, it is advisable to avoid 
lengthy and detailed instructions as to the de- 
sired accommodations, as they confuse the prob- 
lem and hamper the Competitors; and the Owner 
loses thereby the benefit he might gain in allow- 
ing the Competitors freedom to develop solutions 
which they would not otherwise be at liberty to 
suggest. 

[t should be borne in mind that either the cost 
of the building, as determined by its cubical con- 
tents, should be fixed, or the requirements of the 
Owner in regard to the design, materials of con- 
struction, dimensions of rooms., etc., should be 
fixed, but not both. If on the one hand the cub- 
ical contents and cost is fixed, it should be 
Stated that the requirements of the Owner must 
be adhered to as closely as possible by Competi- 


tors; if on the other hand, the requirements of 
the Owner are definitely fixed, it may be stated 
that the cubical contents of each design, while 
not limited, will be taken into consideration in 
making the award. 

In case the sizes of certain rooms, etc., are 
definitely fixed, the word “Mandatory” should be 
placed at the head of the paragraph referring to 
these rooms. 

Here should follow a list of rooms required, 
together with sizes and other data which apply 
to the building under consideration. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


R, B. Rubins of Madisonville, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bristol, 
Tenn. Mr. Rubins succeeds P. S. Barnes who 
resigned, 

Following a lively session of the Los Angeles 
school board, Supt. John H. Francis was re- 
elected for a four-year term. Four members 
voted for the retention of Mr. Francis while three 
were on the opposing side. 

Bay City, Mich. Mr. Frank F. Price, business 
agent of the school board, has been re-elected 
at an increased salary of $1,700. 


Supt. P. E. McCormick has been re-elected for 
a term of two years. 

State Supt. J. A. Churchill of Oregon has an- 
nounced his candidacy for re-election on the 
Republican ticket. 

Nelson Kerr, State Inspector of High Schools 
for Missouri, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Kirkwood, Mo., to succeed M. B. 
Hard, who retired after a service of eight years. 
Mr. Kerr had charge of the schools at Shelbina 
and Breckenridge, Mo., before he was appointed 
State Inspector of High Schools. 

Hannibal, Mo. Supt. Livingstone McCartney 
has been re-elected at a salary of $2,400. 

Carrington, N. D. Supt. A. L. Schafer has 
been re-elected for three-year term. 

Marshfield, Wis. Supt. C. W. Otto has been 
re-elected and his salary raised from $2,000 to 
$2,100. 

Kenosha, Wis. Mrs. Mary D. Bradford has 
been re-elected superintendent of schools for a 
fifth term. 


Crookston, Minn. Mr. G. H. Sanberg of Win- 


dom, Minn., has been elected superintendent. of 
schools. 

Ardmore, Okla. Supt. C. W. Richards has 
been re-elected for a fourth term, During his 
incumbency, Mr. Richards has won a state repu- 
tation thru his efforts in behalf of continuous 
school sessions, three months promotions and 
the encouragement of thrift among school chil- 
dren. 

Norwich, Conn. 
re-elected. 

Kankakee, Ill. Supt. F. N. Tracy has been re- 
elected and his salary raised from $2,200 to 
$2,300. 

Davenport, Ia. Supt. Frank L. Smart has been 
re-elected at a salary of $4,200 per year. Mr. 
Smart has been connected with the local schools 
since 1896 and for the past seven years has 
acted as head of the school system. 


Supt. E. J. Graham has been 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


June 3-4-5. Indiana County Superintendents 
Association at Terre Haute. 

June 17-19. West Virginia State Education 
Association at Morgantown, Otis G. Wilson, 
pres., Elkins. 

June 23-26. Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education at Princeton, N. J. Henry 
H. Norris, secy., Ithaca, N. Y. 

June 29-July 2. Catholic Education Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J. Rev. F. W. Howard, 
secy,, Columbus, O. 

June 29-July 2. Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association at Ocean City. Hugh W. Caldwell, 
recording secy., Chesapeake City. 

June 30-July 3. American Home Economics 
Association at Cleveland. Isabel E. Lord, secy., 
Brooklyn. 

June 30-July 2. 
Cedar Point. 
Canton. 

July 6-10. Annual Conference of Maine Schoo! 
Superintendents at Castine. 

July 4-11. National Education Association at 
St. Paul, Minn. Durand W. Springer, secy., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

July 30-Aug. 3. National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools at Savannah, Ga. Geo, W. 
Carry, secy., Guthrie, Okla. 


Ohio Teachers’ Association at 
Supt. John K. Baxter, pres., 
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MORE | 
SANITARY “od 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 
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The Verdict of those who 
have adopted the 


IV 2 OR 2PEF 


Vermine Proof 


Closet Partitions 


Made from Vismera Pure fron; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both 
in the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls 


constructed from other materials. 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications 
covering the ‘“ Nokorode” Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full 
appreciation of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjust- 
able floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and 


reinforced posts. 
Furnished without doors when desired. 


Equally adaptable for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 


Shower Stalls. 


You can have full information for the 
asking 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


KANSAS CITY 








The Planning of a Gymnasium. 

While the greatest school architects consider 
the planning of a school gymnasium an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem, it is a regrettable fact 
that the average practitioner who “takes a shot” 
at school work once in a lifetime, considers it 
a minor difficulty. This attitude is, perhaps, the 
reason why a large proportion of school gym- 
nasiums are the cause of more complaint than 
any other feature of modern high-school con- 
veniences. 


A pamphlet, which takes up, in a thoroly 
scientific manner, the major and a considerable 
number of minor problems in the arrangement, 
construction and equipment of school gymnas- 
iums, has been recently issued by the Fred 
Medart Mfg. Company, St, Louis, Mo. While the 
pamphlet is issued in a very modest paper cover, 
it really deserves a permanent binding and a 
place in the professional library of every school 
architect and every school building superintend- 
ent who has, or will at any time, be confrontea 
with the questions involved in a school gym- 
nasium. 

The pamphlet opens with a discussion of the 
purposes of gymnasiums and very pointed direc- 
tions for locating it so that it may co-ordinate 
properly with other facilities in the building. In 
logical order are found definite directions for 
the location, lighting, heating and ventilation, 
floors, inside finish, the planning of running 
tracks, physical examination rooms, office, appa- 
ratus, etc. Auxiliary rooms, usually connected 
with complete gymnasiums, are discussed in 
separate paragraphs on handball and squash 
courts, boxing and fencing rooms, locker sys- 
tems, bathing departments, swimming pools, 
bowling alleys, etc. 


The book is thoroly illustrated with views of 
typical gymnasiums and with measured plan 
drawings of gymnasiums for athletic clubs, high 


Special Bulletin describing 


Wes rTeeL 


Write for 


SASH 


FOR SCHOOLS 


and grade schools, ete. Copies of the pamphlet 
will be sent to school authorities who address the 
firm at St. Louis, Mo. 


- 


Printing in the Schools. 

“The Art of Printing” is the title of an illus- 
trated pamphlet just issued by the Educational 
Department of the American Type Founders 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

The pamphlet is not an advertising circular 
in the ordinary sense of the term but is a tech- 
nical discussion of the educational and social 
value of printing as a school subject. It is the 
work of a modern pedagog and contains sugges- 
tive illustrations of school print shops and a list 
of leading schools in which printing is being 
taught. 

The Educational Department of the American 
Type Founders Company, which is under the 
direction of Mr. F. B. Berry, Communipaw, N. J., 
is prepared to render schools expert service in 
the planning and equipment of school print shops 
and will gladly send copies of “The Art of Print- 
ing” upon request. 

Buyers’ Guide of Sanitary Supplies. 

The American Sanitary Products Company of 
St. Paul, Detroit and Minneapolis has issued a 
complete catalog of sanitary equipment for 
school buildings. The list of articles includes 
disinfectants, soap dispensers, paper towels, 
sanitary drinking fountains, floor oil, water 
filters, metal polish, roach powders, sweeping 
compounds, sprays and a large line of chemicals 
for fumigation and disinfecting and deodorizing 
purposes. The pamphlet is a valuable guide for 
school authorities, particularly since every arti- 
cle is fully described and prices are given in 
plain figures. Copies will be sent upon applica- 
tion to any office of the firm. 


New Line of Manual Training Machinery. 

Mr. W. R. Price, Seventy Fifth Ave., New York 
City, who has for many years acted as Eastern 
representative of E. H. Sheldon & Company. has 
recently added to his line of manual training 
apparatus the American distribution of the ma- 
chinery manufactured by Drummond Brothers 
and by “Hobbies Ltd.” of England. These two 
firms have extensive lines of manual training 


Ebinger Ventilated Fixtures 
INSURE SANITATION 


Something new, yet with the same quality of our 
older well known products. 
toilet room, no disinfectant used, all odors being car- 
ried thru the fixture as soon as originated. Write 
for literature, illustrating and describing this as well 
as our other toilet equipment for schools. 


THE D. A. Ehinger Sanitary MFG. co. 


No crowding in the 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


machinery, furniture and apparatus, which are 
much in demand in the United States. Since the 
removal of the tariff on this class of goods for 
school use a very extensive distribution is im- 
minent. 

The machinery and furniture line include metal 
working lathes, fretwork foot-power saws, saw 
tables, circular saws, vises, miscellaneous small 
tools, bent iron work outfits, woodworking de- 
signs with prepared materials, etc. 

A novelty for elementary manual training 
schools is the “Klipit” which consists of a box 
of wood strips, metal strips and mechanical parts 
with which hundreds of problems interesting to 
children can be assembled and later dismantled 
for use indefinitely in other problems. 

Mr. W. R. Price will shortly issue catalogs 
which may be had by school authorities upon 
application. 


Rock Island Manual Training School. 


The new Manual Arts School at Rock Island, 
Ill, contains the most modern type of equipment 
and furniture. Some of the principal items are: 

Steel tablet-arm chairs—American Seating Co., 
Chicago. 

Manual-training benches—Grand Rapids Hand 
Screw Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Combination saw, wood lathes, band saw, 
forges—Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Drawing tables—Grand Rapids Hand Screw 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Special Laboratory Furniture—Peterson & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Crescent Catalog. 

The Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, O,, 
has just issued its 1914 catalog of Woodworking 
Machinery for school shops and general wood- 
working establishments. 

The pamphlet illustrates and describes min- 
utely nearly one hundred different machines and 
will be found of particular value by all school 
purchasing agents and manual training directors. 

A new machine that is illustrated and de- 
scribed is the new Crescent Universal Wood- 
worker intended especially for school shops 
which cannot purchase a large number of ma- 
chines for special operations. The machine con- 
sists of a band saw, jointer, saw table, borer and 
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When you Specify the Nelson Fixtures 


for your old and new school 
buildings you guarantee for 
yourself the maximum of 
quality and service. Re- 
member, Mr. Schoolman, in 
specifying toilets for school 
purposes this is of utmost 
importance. Your toilets 
must be as perfect as is pos- 
sible---in appearance, dura- 
bleness and the service you 
expect. 








The NELSON COMBINATION with PRESSURE TANK CLOSETS makes an 
ideal Toilet Room. Write us and we will be glad to show you. 








Branches: San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 


Our Catalog is Yours for the Asking 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, III. 











St. Louis, Mo. 


ch are shaper. Prospective users may buy the machine In spite of all the great advances in sanitation School Wagons. 

nee the without the band saw and shaper and may add_ of schoolhouses, the problem of cleaning erasers The Delphi Wagon Works, Delphi, Ind., have 

ods for attachments adapting it for mortising, tenoning jn a rapid, sanitary and economical manner has recently issued an illustrated circular describing 
is im- and for making mouldings, for grinding tools and 


e metal 


for sanding. 
Schools which are lacking in space or funds 


remained practically unsolved so that 98 per cent 
of all the schools still clean erasers by hand, 
This lamentable condition can be cheaply obvi- 


in detail the Delphi school wagons for trarsport- 
ing children to centralized and consolidated 
schools. 


‘$s, saw so that they cannot afford a complete outfit of ; ; : — - ‘ 

: oe fo aad . ; la ny ‘ : ated by the Johnson machine which will handle The Delphi Wagon Works is one of the old- 
s sma individual machines and at the same time hesi- i late tn 04 came : disch : est Indiana wagon works and began to manu 
. “ . > d “Te! 3 g 8S é - 
ing de- tate to buy a very large and expensive universal rom eight to <4 erasers at one lime, discharging 


raining 


woodworking machine will find this new Cres- 
cent apparatus of especial interest. Wherever it 


the chalk dust into a smoke flue or closed recep- 
tacle. The smallest size machine, which will 


facture school wagons in September, 1902. The 
members of the firm declare that their first 


1 C ; , aati ; school wagon was the original vehicle built iz 
f a box has been introduced it has met with general hold eight erasers at one time, has a total capa- the ated States cohetiens for mora 3 - 
al parts favor. city of about one thousand erasers per hour and ‘Aes be ee oe né 
a ree Tas : a : school children. Their wagons are now used in 
sting to Copies of the Crescent catalog can be had _ will handle all of the erasers of an ordinary every state of the Union and are even employed 
nantled upon application to the Crescent Machine Com- ixteen-roo Hild : ee » anal y § ; é 
aoe Smee o sixteen-room building in a very few minutes. by the United States Government for school 
c ’ 4 , . : : 1 
etelasil : " transportation in the Panama Canal Zone. 


‘§ upon 


Bubbling Fountain Book. 
The “1914 Blue Book” of sanitary drinking 
fountains has just been issued by the Rundle- 


The wagons are now built in six styles, with 
and without glass panels. They are regularly 
finished in a style that distinguishes them readily 


5) Spence Mfg. Company. It describes the bubbling from other vehicles and that gives them a dis- 
Island fountains manufactured and marketed by the tinct school air. 
: ; firm and is of particular interest to school : : ; 
lipment authorities who are completing new buildings New Motion Picture Machine. 
a — or equipping old schoolhouses. The line of The Victor _Animatograph Company, Daven- 
ing Co., fountains includes every type of metal, porce- port, la., has just placed on the market a new 
lain and enamel drinking fountain for every motion picture machine which is said to be the 
is Hand type of water service. Particularly unique are first professional portable” moving picture pro- 
three bubbling fountains for schools which have jecting apparatus offered to the public. 
id saw, no water pressure. These fountains are adapted The machine is especially adapted to schools 
Rapids, especially to one-room country schools and offer because it will use the power from an ordinary 
: every advantage of the sanitary drinking foun- lamp socket and is arranged for both motion 
Screw tain as found in the large city school. They may pictures and stationary views. The machine 
ac be had with or without ice cooling attachments, has been simplified mechanically so that it can 
n & Co., 


onia, O., 
working 
il wood- 


es min- 


metal, insulated coolers or stone ware: jars. 

A second interesting type of fotintafn is adapt- 
ed especially to cold climates where the out- 
door plumbing fixtures must be frost-proof, It 
is arranged so that the water supply is .con- 
trolled beneath the frost line and that the en- 
tire apparatus is self-closing and self-draining. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be hed by address- 
ing the Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





be operated by any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence with only ten minutes’ instruction. It 
can be set up to work in five minutes in any 
classroom, or school auditorium, and is equipped 
with automatic fire shutters and fireproof film 
magazine to conform to the most rigid fire regu- 
lations. It selis at $125, a price that comes 
within the reach of the average school. Com- 
plete circular matter descriptive of the machine 


ines and is available 

1 school Issue Catalog. 

irectors. The Murdorf Manufacturing Company, Chi- Newson & Company have removed their main 
and de- cago, has issued a descriptive catalog of the offices in New York City, from 27-29 West 
1 Wood- Johnson Lightning Eraser Cleaner which has Twenty-third Street to 73 Fifth Avenue. The 
1 shops just been put on the market. The catalog de- new location is at the corner of Fifteenth Street 
- of ma- scribes in detail the new sanitary cleaner which and gives the firm greatly enlarged office and 
1ine con- the firm is manufacturing JOINSON SANITARY ERASER CLEANER wareroom facilities, 


orer and 








cn Reynolds Sanitary Book Covers — 


Your Child 


may have to use a text-book that has 
been used by disease-laden hands. The 
cover of a book absorbs disease germs 
thrown off thru the pores of the skin. 
The moisture of the hands enters thru 
the cloth into the pulp board storing up 
dirt and disease, also loosening the cloth 
and doing real damage to the book. 


Reynolds Sanitary Book Covers 


are made of Imported Kraft paper. This 
paper is moisture-proof, has a smooth, 
hard surface to which germs cannot 
adhere. Its strength and durability is 
remarkable. Test it out. 





























Reynolds Sanitary Covers are made in 
5 sizes and will fit any book. They~ are made 
in two pieces and fit snugly and are very~ 
easily put on by pupil or teacher. 


Reynotds Sanitary Book Covers 
S$12A09Q NHoog AsePTUueg SspPIOUATZYA 


Samples sent on request 


The University Publishing Co. 


Chicago, Illinois Lincoln, Nebraska 






—- Reynolds Sanitary Book Covers —_— 


THE ALBERT G. LANE TECHNICAL 


(Concluded from Page 13) 
Principal’s Quarterly Report. 


High School. 


Men Women Total nd teachers to 


School Soand3ournal 





SAMPLES FREE 


It might be difficult to state in a few words, 
HIGH SCHOOL OF CHICAGO. the “controlling purpose” 
We doubt if it has one. But 
inspiring, animating 


NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 
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ECONOMY 
High Grade Adjustable 
Drawing Tables 


are favorites among pupils 
in free hand drawing and 
art courses. 





Catalog sent upon request 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Providence, R. I. The committee on high 
of the Lane Technical schools, of the board of education, has entered 
into an agreement with Brown University by 
e q which the University agrees to permit student 
and dominating the teachers to teach in the local high schools for a 
Number enrolled school is the desire of its principal period of one year after the completion of their 


be of the greatest training. It is also provided that student teach- 


i. Sewing (Home) ...... .... 357 357 5 ‘ h 1 f th ers shall take such courses at the University as 
2. Dressmaking (Trade)... .... 120 129 possible re 7a ee Ss the com- shall be satisfactory to the local school author- 
3. Millinery (Home)...... .... 114 114 munity, which is the proper function of the ities. In the past these instructors were obliged 
4. Millinery (Trade) .... .... 37 37 s¢hool. to take a specified course in education. 

Bp WMO cc kccicsescs ; 39 jaan 39 

6. Physical Education.... 78 110 188 

7. Bookkeeping .......... 119 50 169 

8. Stenography ..... ‘ 190 289 479 

9. Special Business C ourse 187 35 222 

CME. i ka eo ake eS 73 39 112 

Bee NOEL. 6 56 6 evades Sie at 25 39 64 

ee rs 15 21 36 

errr rT er 18 9 27 

14. Mathematics ios 74 2 76 

ey I, 55.6. ks cabo ho “se 1 113 

ey a 71 2 73 

yee oy i 374 a 374 

18. Woodworking is dak ule sa 150 

19, Patternmaking ... 24 Slots 24 

20. Machine Shop ........ 229 sees 229 

21. Foundry ...... bein Ps 26 wees 26 

FO a s~: 326 se 126 

23. Mechanical Drawing... 457 1 458 

24. Freehand Drawing..... 40 23 63 

25. Commercial Law...... 37 12 49 

ye 42 42 


UD 650 06 680 eC eWRE 2506 1261 3767 


The School has the athletic, musical and 
social features which other high schools have. 
The Dramatic Club gives two plays each year 
in which the boys play the part of the girls, a 
monthly school paper is edited, printed, and 
managed by the students; a camera club, glee 
clubs, orchestra, band, debating clubs all have 
their parts in the work of the school. 

Last year, 26 graduates of the school went to 
Porto Rico as manual-training teachers in the 
employ of the Insular Government at salaries 
ranging from $90 to $100 a month. 








PRODUCTS OF THE LANE SHOPS DESIGNED AND MADE BY STUDENTS. 
Exhibit includes three complete gasoline engines and three vacuum cleaners 
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Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 


School Closets 


- a em 





Wolff Seat-operating 


‘ eon pom —— -——-.- ————- 

















Wolff Closets are made of i se 5 | m is Y 


Vitreous China 


a non-absorbent, unstainable ware 
which will positively not craze. 


Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the joints. 


Florence High School, Florence, Neb., J. J. Davey, Archt. 
Equipped entirely with products from the 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fifty-nine Years of Quality 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 





GENERAL OFFICES SHOWROOMS 
601-627 West Lake Street 111 N. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES BRANCH OFFICES 
DENVER, COLO. ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
TRENTON, N. J. CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 
OMAHA, NEB. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bidg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C.. 1130 Woodward Bidg. 










“FROZEN STIFF” is the 


usual condition of drinking foun- 
tains in Winter. 



















Remember— 


THE MURDOCK 
BUBBLE-FONT 


is the only fountain on the mar- 
ket that will not freeze. 











Every Doctor will tell 
you “The place for School 
Drinking Fountains is in 
.. the yard.” 


Supply your school yard with 

a Fountain that works twelve 
(12) months in the year and not 

purty only May and June—September 
and October. 





_ FROST LINE 




















*T7RAP 


A Drinking Fountain is more useful and more permanent 
than any memorial your senior class can leave for your 
school. 


The price of the fountain with bubbling heads of the 
latest and most up-to-date designs, is within the possibilities 
of the smallest class. 















WASTE ro SEWER 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 






















Write TODAY for information and catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 






























































































Botany for Secondary Schools. 
By L. H. Bailey. 465 pages. 


Price, $1.25. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

““A School and Field Book of Botany,” by Asa 
Gray, published in 1878, lies before the writer. 
“Botany for Secondary Schools,” by L. H. Bailey, 


published 1913, lies by its side. These books 
express, in some degree, the past and present 
point of view toward the subject of botany. 
Nearly one-half of Gray’s botany is given to a 
key by which a plant may be traced thru the 
great divisions, the orders, to the species. ‘ Not 
one-third of Bailey’s botany is thus used. He 
calls this part the least important and says he 
has inserted it because so many schools want it. 

Gray’s treatment of the growth of a plant 
from the seed, of the formation of cellular tissue, 
of the great work of plants in changing inorganic 
into organic matter is marked by thoro and ele- 
gant scholarship. No botanist of today would 
dream of belittling his work. His book simply 
expresses the point of view in 1878, studying 
plants to classify and name them. 

Bailey’s book does not ignore teaching the 
forms and names of plants, but it does lay stress 
upon their functions and, as a natural conse- 
quence, upon some of the practical applications 
of botanical knowledge. We read of good ways 
of propagating plants by putting cuttings into 
the soil or by grafting; we study the reasons for 
pruning and the illustrations showing good and 
bad modes of pruning; we follow the directions 
for practical experiments. There is a capital 
chapter—tho cramped into fine print—of a few 
cryptograms—some forms of algae, fungi, lich- 
ens, mosses, horsetails. There is another capital 
chapter on plants that are not wanted—weeds. 
Here we are told what may be done to rid the 
soil of these pests. 

Review questions—good review questions—are 
found at the end of each chapter. Time was 
when such questions were thought to reflect up- 
on the competency or the faithfulness of teach- 
ers. Why should they need questions? Here is 
still another difference in the point of view, 
Small and large, five hundred and sixty illustra- 
tions explain and enrich the context. 


Graded School Speller: Part 1. 

By Frank E. Spaulding and William D. Miller. 
135 pages. Price, 20 cents. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Graded School Speller: Part 2. 

By Frank E. Spaulding and William D. Miller. 
207 pages. Price, 30 cents. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Grade pupils will find in these two books 
sufficient formal work in spelling. 

Here is one individual feature. The words for 
spelling are in a column on the left-hand side of 
each page. On the same line with each word is 
a sentence containing this word and thus illus- 
trating its meaning. As these sentences de- 
scribe the manifold interests, occupations, exper- 
iences of childhood, they are not in the least 
mechanical, but form distinctly interesting read- 
ing. Best of all, the meaning of the new word 
is both defined and enlarged thru the context. 
In Part One a second individual feature appears. 
Whenever a word in the spelling list contains a 
phonogram, the pupil is referred to pages where 
may be found a group of words containing the 
same phonogram. Thus the use of phonograms 
is not overworked while their value is recognized 
and utilized. 

Matter, Form and Style. 

By Hardress O’Grady. 133 pages. Price, 60 
cents, net. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York 
City. 

From across the Atlantic there has come to us 
a book originally written for English pupils by 
a teacher in English schools. Its title has a 
touch of strangeness. Here, such a book might 
be called “Composition”; there, “Matter, Form 
and Style’ emphasizes the three fundamentals 
of good writing. Since bricks cannot be made 
without straw fine selections are studied to cul- 
tivate an appreciation of the essentials of a 
whole. Then details under form receive due at- 
tention. These details include exercises on logi- 
cal sequence of thought, on the value of words, 
on the beginning and ending arrangement of a par- 
agraph, While these exercises are often short, 





they are varied and always searching and have 
been constructed on the principle that “power 
in writing is not acquired except by hard work, 
untiring patience and perseverance.” The sub- 
topic, style, has not been granted much space. 
Why should it have much space? If minds 
grasp the truth that matter is a first essential 
and form—an effective way of arranging and ex- 
pressing this matter—is a second essential, the 
incalculable quality of style will almost take care 
of itself. 

The author in his dedication justly calls 
Matter, Form and Style, “something more than 
a mere textbook.” 


The Teacher and Old Age. 

By Charles A. Prosser with the collaboration 
of W. I. Hamilton. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. 
149 pages. Price, $0.60. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

In the United States present legislation on 
teachers’ pensions is complex, often chaotic. Our 
author uses the word “annuity” to describe the 
retirement allowance purchased in part or en- 
tirely by the contributions of the beneficiary; 
“pension” to describe the allowance purchased 
entirely by those of the state; “retirement allow- 
ance” to include both “annuity” and “pension.” 
More has been done among these lines in Euro- 
pean countries than in the United States. Still 
23 states have legislated, to a greater or 
less extent on the question of teachers’ retire- 
ment allowances, nine of which have complete 
state retirement systems covering every public- 
school teacher within their boundaries. The fav- 
orable and unfavorable features of these sys- 
tems are explained with clearness and fairness. 
It is shown that the present tendency sets 
strongly toward the plan of retirement allow- 
ances. The premiums paid in by teachers en- 
courage saving, promote thrift, cultivate self- 
respect. The final returns, added to those from 
the state pension, give something respectable, if 
not adequate. The Massachusetts Act, 1913, 
pronounced ‘‘the best and most carefully con- 
sidered law for teachers’ pensions yet proposed 
in this country” is given in full. 

The history, the present status, the outlook of 
an important movement for the insurance of one 
class of workers against the great risks of life, 
have been well stated in this valuable book. 


Durell’s Algebra: Book One. 

By Fletcher Durell, Cloth, 393 pages. 
$1.00. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York. 

The good words formerly spoken in this col- 
umn of Durell’s School Algebra apply to this 
book likewise. The exercises deserve special 
mention; they are exceedingly fresh and useful— 
superb is a better worc And yet—almost the 
only letters employed are x, y, a and b, which is 
entirely a mistake. Why the author avoids 
graphic methods is another mystery; he gives 
ten pages on linear graphs and five on quadratics 
near the end of the book, in special chapters, 
after the theoretic treatment is completed. These 
chapters could be dropped and the book would 
be as logical and complete as before, which 
shows just how far the author is from realiz- 
ing how graphs could be used. The book in 
spite of these defects, will greatly interest the 
teacher of algebra. 


A History of England and the British Empire. 

Vols. 1 and Il. By Arthur D. Innes, Price, 
$1.60 each. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The first volume of this set, beginning with the 
landing of Julius Caesar, is brought down to the 
year 1485—to the end of the Middle Ages. Ina 
brief notice, it were difficult to point out the 
excellence of this historical work. 

That the author has given to the world “Eng- 
land’s Industrial Development,’ “A Sketch of 
General Political History from the Earliest 
Times,” “An Outline of British History,” “Eng- 
land Under the Tudors,” and a “School History 
of England,” is ample evidence that the present 
volumes are an undisputed authority on the his- 
tory of England and the British Empire. 

He believes that there is room for a general 
history of England, which, while not pretending 
to displace specialists, may be on a larger scale 
than a mere compendium, and at the same time, 
possessing unity of purpose and of style—the 


Price, 





- tutor for a year in Virginia. 


work of one hand, of one writer viewing the sub- 
ject as a complete whole, in a word, a single his- 
tory, not a series of monographs by specialists, 
In this we think Dr. Innes has succeeded, and 
in a style that is a positive delight. 

Volume II begins with the year 1485 and con- 
tinues to 1688 and is of equal excellence with 
the first volume. 


Advanced American History. 

By S. E. Forman. 634 pages. 
The Century Co., New York, N. Y. 

The distinctive features of Forman’s Advanced 
American History are the large share of atten- 
tion given to economic and social subjects, the 
treatment of industrial and political affairs of 
recent times and a full account of the westward 
movement. There are some good maps, both in 
color and in black and white, and some valuable 
appendices. 

The three great achievemenis of the American 
people have been to transform a continent from 
a low condition of barbarism to a high state of 
civilization, to develop a commercial and indus- 
trial system and to evolve a great democracy. 
These three achievements are fairly succinctly 
told in this compendious volume. 


English: Oral and Written for High Schools. 


Price, $1.50. 


By A. R. Brubacher and Dorothy E. Snyder. 
Illustrated, cloth, 392 pages. Price, $1.12. Charles 


E. Merrill & Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Slang is always in a state of change, and is 
for the most part vulgar; therefore it should be 
avoided,” is one of the many good pieces of ad- 
vice given in this oral composition. The work 
is a rather:complete text of English composition, 
Letter writing is developed and the usual forms 
of description and narration are fully covered, as 
are exposition and argumentation. There is also 
a short treatise on versification. The book ap- 
pears to be quite thoro and can be recommended. 


Stickeen: The Story of a Dog. 

By John.-Muir. 73 pages. Price, $0.25. 
ton Mifflin Co.,. Boston. 

When one takes up “Stickeen” he is going to 
read it thru. It is a short book, highly interest- 
ing and, in a way, a good study of dog life. 


Hough- 


Mother Nature and Her Fairies. 

By Hugh Findlay. Cloth, 16mo. 130 pages. 
Price, $0.50. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A mingling of fairy stories and nature study. 
It aims to develop the imagination of the child. 
Of course the fairies are the flowers. Many of 
the selections, all well chosen, are in verse about 
flowers, and at the end of each poem or story is 
placed the month, or months, in which the flower 
may be found in the woods and marshes. A 
pretty little book with some quaint illustrations 
which are sure to take the children’s fancy. 


On Rend L’Argent. 

Par Francois Coppee. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by Philip Warner Harry. 143 pages. 
Price, $0.50. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

For students of French this little work of 
Francois Coppee will give a sketch of Parisian 
life among the poorer classes. It has vividness, 
vigor and accuracy. The notes are especially 
designed to aid the student in rendering the text 
into flexible and expressive English without los- 
ing fidelity to the French. 


Readings in American History. 

Edited by James Alton James. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

In his recent textbook, “American History,” 
the author included ‘‘Readings in American His- 
tory” as a portion of the bibliographical mate- 
rial. This volume is the fulfillment of a promise 
then made that a limited number of sources 
would be collected, which might be suitable for 
collateral reading. 

To be useful, the contents of original sources 
must appeal to the interest of high-school pupils. 
This fact has been kept constantly in mind. 
Extracts from the diaries, journals and letters of 
persons, contemporary with the events described, 
form no inconsiderable portion of the book, Here 
are a few instances: Marquette’s journal, 1666, 
gives incidents of the first trip in search of a 
“Great River.” William Penn in a letter full of 
particulars, 1683, tells his friends in London of 
conditions in Pennsylvania. Between 1770-74, a 
young man was first a student at Princeton, then 
His home letters 
are good pictures of the life of that time. Ex- 
tracts have been taken from the journal of 
Lewis and Clark, on their trip of exploration up 
the Missouri in 1804. 

A mention of petitions on grave public ques- 
tions, taken from current newspapers, a report 
of commissioner of labor in 1888 on strikes; in- 
augural addresses of Washington, Lincoln, Wil- 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


THE SOCIAL EMERGENCY: Studies in Sex 
Hygiene and Morals 


Edited by W. T. FosrerR, President of Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, With an Introduction by Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University. $1.35 net. 


A frank, sympathetic, and wholesome treatment of the serious problem 


of training the youth of our land to think intelligently and act rightly in 
the complex social relations that confront them, 


SUMMER 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP. 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 
With this volume Mr. Sharp completes his successful Nature Series, 
comprising ~The Fall of the Year,” “Winter,” and “The Spring of the Year.” 


WOW TO SHOW PICTURES TO CHILDREN 


By ESTELLE M, HURLL. Editor of the Riverside Art Series. (To 
be ready in May.) 
Practical advice to teachers and mothers in the best methods of using 
pictures for the instruction and entertainment of children. 


VOLUNTEER HELP TO THE SCHOOLS 


By ELLA LYMAN CABOT. Member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. In the Riverside Educational Monographs. 60 cents, 
net. Postpaid. 





This monograph illustrates and classifies some typical examples of 
valuable volunteer service to our public schools, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 





In Your Summer Planning 
Remember The Graphic Drawing Books 





THERE ARE NOW 700 TITLES IN 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


A remarkable series of the world’s classics, including a 12-vol. Encyclopaedia, 
treating of more subjects than any other Encyclopaedia published. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF BINDINGS 


All volumes of Everyman’s Library can be had in four bindings, 
as follows: 


CLOTH Ribbed cloth; opens flat; attractive cover design. Par- 
ticularly useful in English classes for extensive and 
rapid reading. Price 35 cents per volume. 
BANCROFT. Made especially for libraries and school use; bound ac- 
cording to specifications provided by American Li- 
brary Ass’n, with tarboard covers and strong buckram. 
Price 50 cts. per volume. 

Beautiful dark red limp leather. Gilt tops and stamp- 
ing. For personal use. Price 70 cts. per volume. 
Same as the Bancroft, except that the back is heavy 
pigskin. Splendid appearance. Price 80 cts. per volume. 
For school discounts address the Educational Department, 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 


LEATHER. 
PIGSKIN. 


BOSTON 


BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR 


FOR THE GRADES 


This list includes the Nature and Life Readers, the Modern 
Arithmetic Series, Mayne’s Sight Speller, and the Lyon’s Calcula- 


lation Lessons. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Our large list of commercial publications includes Lyons’ 
Bookkeeping, Manual of Munson Shorthand, and many others used 
wherever commercial subjects are taught. 


Other strong texts published recently by this house include 
Reed and Henderson’s High School Physics, First Course in 


A New Series of Eight Books Now Ready 


They are Radically Different and Unique. 


They are Fast Being Adopted by Many Schools. 


Every Page is New, Practical and Teachable. 


Each Book Contains a Hand-Painted Color Chart. 

The Object Drawing Relates to the Lives of the Students. 
Exeeptionally Good Reproductions of Pencil Work. 

A Sample Set of Eight Books Sent Prepaid for $1.00. 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Dallas, Atlanta. 


edited for high school 


623 8. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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son; accounts of social and economic conditions 
in different sections at different times, indicate 
the range of topics. The full table of contents 
more than makes good the rather brief index. 

Forming one’s own impressions and drawing 
one’s own conclusions, from a suitable first-hand 
quantity of information, is getting at the heart 
of history. The plan of the author has been to 
provide extended selections rather than a greater 
number of short, scrappy extracts. Since the 
sources from which these selections have been 
taken are practically inaccessible to most high- 
school libraries and pupils, they should be duly 
appreciative of so useful and so usable a book. 
Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 

By Wilbur F. Hoyt. 35 pages. Price, $0.30, 
net, The Macmillan Co., New York. 

\ deal of qualitative analysis of inorganic com- 
pounds has been put into a few pages. These 
analyses form the basis for second-year work in 
chemistry tho a few simple compounds may be 
analyzed ewrlier. The laboratory cautions call 
for care, economy in use of material, order, 
cleanliness, note books kept and written up-to- 
date. Tests for determining the purity of drink- 
ing water are relatively simple but highly prac- 
tical. Experts in this science will, undoubtedly, 
confirm the author’s modest statement respect- 
ing the large scope of this small book. 

Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 

By Thos. B. Macaulay. Edited by Allan Ab- 
bott, Teachers College, Columbia University 
223 pages. Price, $0.40. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

More than one well-made point may be found 
in the introduction Notice is directed to the 
fact that these book reviews by Macaulay are 
really essays upon the British conquest of India, 
that the author himself thought of his subject 
as a series of splendid figure-groups, to be con- 
nected by a unifying thread of historical narra- 
tive. A good guide for readers. Specific ques- 
tions are set upon the nature of Macaulay’s sen- 
tences, paragraphs, style. Not too numerous 
notes explain the more striking allusions that 


render these essays on Clive and Hastings so 
vivid. 
Elements of Composition. 

By Henry Seidel Canby and John Baker Op- 
dycke. 604 pages. The Macmillan Co., New 
Tor, MF: 

Mr. Canby and his collaborator have produced 
a thoroly useful book. Under the title of Ele- 
ments of Composition, here is really a valuable 
rhetoric and well systematized. In the second 
part, namely, the Ends of Composition, there are 
treatises on exposition, argument, description, 
narration and the short story, which are all 
thoroly worth while. 

Shelter and Clothing. 

By Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley, 377 
pages. Price, $1.10. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Food, shelter, clothing are the primal neces- 
sities of life. This book with its companion vol- 
ume, “Foods and Household Management,” by 
the same author, are intended for the girl pur- 
suing any type of high school or normal course, 
as well as for the general reader. Owing to the 
style, the selection, arrangement, and treatment 
of topics, it.will unquestionably fill a large place. 

The essentials of a house are made important. 
A builder or buyer is advised to put money 
enough into the cellar to have a good one, since 
foundations count. Roofing which should be 
waterproof, durable, a protection against heat, 
is a close second. Exposure of a house to sun- 
light, arrangement of rooms with reference to 
economy of effort, modes of heating and lighting, 
disposition of waste matter and sewage, are fully 
discussed. Genuineness, simplicity, harmonious 
colors are to be kept always in mind when buy- 
ing furniture, draperies, pictures, bric-a-brac. 
Above all things crowding, cluttering is to be 
avoided. 

Since woman is the chief purchaser and care- 
taker of textiles in the home, she should know 
how to purchase intelligently. So each of the 
four textiles—flax, cotton, wool, silk—has a 
whole chapter. In these chapters may be found 


Algebra by Williams and Kempthorne, and Farm Management, by 
Andrew Boss. 


The following Atlas Classics ( pocket editions) are now ready: * 
Macbeth, Burke’s Conciliation, and Idylis of the King. All are 


use. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





a detailed description of the varieties, growth, 
culture, manufacture of these textiles. There 
is also a six-page outline, giving the name, usual 
width, usual price, description of common cotton 
materials every girl ought to know. Tests— 
some chemical, others more simple—for detect- 
ing the adulterations so common in textiles, re- 
ceive some space. Machine sewing, hand sew- 
ing, drafting of patterns, fancy stitches, making 
simple garments, care, repair, hygiene of cloth- 
ing are given a highly practical treatment. Ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter bring out the 
point of preceding statements. 

Even a partial application of the facts and 
principles in “Shelter and Clothing” must bring 
large returns in health, happiness and efficiency. 
Literary Brevities. 

Edited by John G. Wight. 475 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This work may be found of value to writers 
and speakers and also to teachers. For the gen- 
eral reader, seeking information or diversion. it 
is useful. Most of the subjects are treated brief- 
ly, with here and there thru the book articles 
approximating essay length. Almost every con- 
ceivable abstract subject is treated. 

Advanced Lessons in English. 

By Geo. C. Howland, University of Chicago 
516 pages. Colonial Book Co., Chicago. 

It is easy to blame others. High schools and 
colleges have formed a chronic habit of blaming 
each other for the poor English of their pupils. 
This author ciaims the weakness lies rather in 
the earliest teaching of English and he has tried 
to tone up the weak spot. His book gives capi- 
tal drill upon forms, a great number of short 
exercises, some written work along sensible 
lines. Most of the examples are short and have 
been selected from our poetry. 

If the example and influence of schools could 
make pupils feel that the use of good English 
would give them power in society, in business, 
in politics, they would put into this study the 
same energy they now put into tennis and foot- 
ball. 








If you want your 


MONEY’S WORTH 
(Time’s worth money —so is ability) 
Investigate 
BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE IN 


SHORTHAND 


At our Expense 

“T consider myself caer lucky that I 
started with Barnes’ Brief Course. School 
Principals should select that text which will 
afford the student the most possible good 
in the least possible time, and it is my honest 
opinion that Barnes’ Brief Course fulfils 
these requirements.’’— Russell R. Fassig, 
Official Reporter Div. 2, St. Louis Court of 
Criminal Correction. 
If your pupils are not using Brief Course, 
| they are at an unnecessary disadvantage. 


LESS TEACHING—MORE TRAINING. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN 


New York High Schools New York University 
Columbia University College of the City of N. Y. 

A special committee appointed in 1918 by the New York Board of Edu- 
cation to report on ea finding py shorthand in the high schools, 
say, in their extended find 


; “A uniform system of ee is enbanites to the best interests of the pupils.” 


_. The Isaac Pitman system should be retained as the uniform system for the 
high schools.’ 


THE 
Phonographic 
Amanuensis. 


A Presentation of Pitman Phonog- 
raphy, More Especially Adapted to the 
Use of Business and Other Schools 
Devoted to the Instruction and Train- 
ing of Shorthand Amanuenses. 


B ‘The Isaac Pitman system is giving eminent satisfaction, and the practical re- Specify either Benn Pitman or Graham. 
y sults are excellent.’ The 2 A Re N Ee Ss Pub. Co., 
JEROME B. HOWARD. “We believe that the Isaac Pitman system is the best system. In our judgment Arthur J. St. Louis, 


it has the best text books. It has the widest range of literature engraved in short- 
hand for reading practice."’ stn penises 


Send for ‘ 


503 Howaro Bice. 


With a Prefatory Note by 
BENN PITMAN. ‘Which System is the Best"’ and copy of 


“Pitman's Shorthand Weekly.”’ 
Cloth. 


A single copy will be sent post- 
paid to any teacher of shorthand 
or school officer for forty cents. 


Izmo. 216 pages. $1. 


@ Write for Particulars of a Free Mail Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN @ SONS, 
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HY don’t you purchase the 
best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
| guarantee. Send for our illustrated 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY | catalog and discount sheet and compare 


Publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarn, President. 





THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 
On the theory that this is the first 


The most abused language on earth is the English. It 
has been perverted in spelling, so confounded in gram- 
mar, that few even of college graduates know the 
correct form of words. Yet Snglish has a grammar 
easier than any othcr language. The fault is in the 
books and the manner of teaching. This book is what 
the title indicates. 284 pages 75¢ 
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. — ° ° ith 156 illustrations and 24 mape. 406 pages. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.10. 
tions from the works of Curtis Guild, Lee’s Farewell to his Army, ee — The c 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Shelley’s The Skylark, Tenny- _ This new history of the United States is concise and at the same Educati 
; ‘ . : time presents all the information that is of value to the student. of textk 
son’s Crossing the Bar, selections from Dickens, Holmes, Long- The references, data and suggestions for special study, which are 10th at 
fellow, Emerson, etc. 452 pages of interesting material for given at the end of each chapter add very much to the interest “ posed o 
: : * i the book. The volume may be considered a most accurate an Johnsto 
8th grade. Price, $ .80. Correspondence Solicited. comprehensive work, giving in short space the result of the detailed lier, Su 
PARKER P. SIMMONS CO New York study of our leading modern historians. C. C. Re 
° *9 It wa 
Publish 
Publishers of the Buckwalter Readers | . B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Phitadeiphta athe 
sai - — = “2 if so, W 
R. GILSON’S DEATH. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Harry Lee Jones, well known to the ee will be 
The firm of Ginn & Company has lost an im- REORGANIZES. - eae a eee _ —. Sanaa = 
portant member in the death of Mr. T. W. Gilson At the annual meeting of the directors of the oo Sok. Sie Se ieee nine eee tae teas . on 
in Winchester, Massachusetts, on April 23. American Book Company, held in April, Mr, H.T. ~* 0 . B ra Renan de , tin Otis Bid At th 
Tillotson Wheeler Gilson was a native of New Ambrose resigned and was succeeded by Mr. L. ()¥ ver Peete engin meray ce oie ae See 
England, having been born at Hartland, Vt., in M. Dillman of Chicago. Mr. Ambrose was elected ee wer —_ ” ea on . a uae Bessie 
1849. He was graduated from Dartmouth in Chairman of the Board of Directors of the firm  (°¥® ry 1910 for Silver, Surde pen. aaa a recor 
1874, and after teaching several years entered 4nd Mr. John Arthur Greene was elected secre- re sa —_ poe ee on more Sarah E 
book work as a representative of D. Appleton & ‘tary and general manager of agents. — pg Mer ee ee a sal pe - 
. asienaal ‘ 70% : : § ry 85 net 1 
Company, After a very short association with Mr. J. R. Fairchild was subsequently elected nthusiastic advocate of the educational method the tote 
this firm he became connected with J. B. Lippin- manager at New York City, with Mr. Leonard E.  o¢ conducting a campaign as against the political from Is 
cott Company and later went to Philadelphia as Reibold and Mr. Ralph S. Foss as assistants. In method. Many of his adoptions were credited Typewr 
head of the house’s educational department, Chicago, Mr. James B. Lee has been made ig his social connections, his newspaper “Sour 
After ten years’ service he resigned, and in 1892 ™anager and Mr. James C. Dockrill assistant friends, as well as his pleasing address and his title of 
joined Ginn & Company as a member of the aaes- : ; : more than ordinary vocal accomplishments, His Lee F. 
firm. For fourteen years he was manager of the _ Mr. aie * ee ST eee at very congenial personality will be missed by the Russell 
' ™ ‘incinnati, has been elected chief of the manu- pookmen of the central territory but his friends eeadens 
common school Copartment of the Chicago office facturing department and has been succeeded in are offering even money that he will not be able ee 
and there did his greatest work. In 1906 he re- : sas - : 1 magazir 
an Mime Medians ox tank of thi eaien 4 his former position by Mr. Frank R. Ellis. Mr, to resist the call of the work and that he will and pri 
= : : S i: gz -s - ead o a . - W. T. H. Howe has become assistant manager. be back in the field by winter. = ai 
rtment bu relieved very soon after of his . : : ‘ . ‘ ” 
duties owing to a serious illness. He resumed AMONG BOOKMEN. ia aed waniaaak oF dis suet Se for the 
them, however, and continued until two years —_—s One of the most valuable sets of Shakespeare tions of Longmans, Green & Company and who The 
—_ when he retired to his farm at Quechee, Vt. in the United States has been recently acquired is now vice-president of the Prang Company, o rhe 
Up to the time of his death Mr. Gilson was con- by Mr. George A. Plimpton, resident director of was married on March 17th to Miss Florence E. ounda 
nected with the editorial department of Ginn & Ginn & Company in New York City. The vol- Goodenough, assistant supervisor of drawing in Ginn 
Company in an advisory capacity. umes ae — areata eg and are printed the New York public schools. The ceremony a e 
, ' on especially selected sheets of Japanese vellum. took place at the Hotel Gotham. Mr. and Mrs. college 
naan anne — er cee _ have It contains special introduction and notes by Perkins sailed immediately for an extended trip The ] 
a ike ° ye ce Eek 00 ao 0 ; 18 ho te John Dennis and is illustrated by Byam Shaw. to England, France and Germany. 8th, ad 
life +e ciate on aa a an a: io The binding is an example of the finest Eng- = metics 
shes i Gite teak e 4 a ss °8 lish book work demonstrating the ingenuity, TEXTBOOK NEWS. state di 
paer, ara aa man and a warm friend. He taste and skill of modern British book binders. Chicago, Ill, The school board has awarded New © 
was much beloved by his business associates The covers are decorated in color with a de- a contract for printing ang binding 140,000 copies Barnes) 
and numbered among his friends, schoolmen in sign based upon the Tudor Rose. The flowers of a speller, prepared by the teachers for use Phillips 
every state of the Union. are inlaid and gold-tooled. 


in the grades, at an average cost of seven cents. 
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of textbook legislation met and organized April 
10th at Grand Forks. The committee is com-_ texts. 
posed of C. R. Travis of Mayville, Miss Beatrice 


School Sound Journal 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By W. T. Young, M. A. 75 
cents, net. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE by Percy Lubbock, M. A. 
Part 1. Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools. 45c net. 
Part 2. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools. 60c net. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRECIS-WRITING with graduated exercises. By LE. 
Derry Evans, M. A. 60 cents, net. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. For the use of qehooh, Edited 


by A. D. Innes, M. A. Vol. I. 597-1608. $1.35 net. Vol. 1603-1815. 
$1.10 net. 


AN ALGEBRA FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS by Trevor Dennis, M. A. 6#0c 
net. Teacher's Edition, with answersinterleaved. $1.50 net. 


A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS by F. W. Sanderson, M. A. and G. W. Brewster, 
M. A., with answers or without answers. Price, 80c net. (A re-issue at a 
reduced price.) 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature 
Editors, P. GILES, Litt., D., and A. 0. SEWARD, M. A. F. R. 8. 
80 volumes ready: others in active preparation. Hach 40c net. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 


71. Nataral Sources of Energy. By 76. Naval Warfare. By J. R. Thurs- 
Prof .A. H. Gibson, D. Sc. field, M. A. 


72. e . By 77. The Beautifal. By Vernon 8. 
er eye, of the Soll. SY 78. The Peoples of India. By J. 
it By Anderson, A. 
73. Tee, nat jo Story, of Insects. BY 79, The Evolationof New Japan. By 
Pro arpenter. Prof. J. H. Longford. 
74. The Flea. By H. Russell. 80. A Grammar of English Her- 
75. Pearls. By Prof. W. J. Dakin. aldry By W.H.St.John Hope Litt.D 


Complete Catalog sent on request. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, American Representatives. 


NEW YORK LONDON 
2-4-6 W. 45th St. 24 Bedford Street, Strand 





Vocational Books 


Books that make for efficiency from the primary grades up. 
Hand-Loom Weaving. New edition. Mattie Phipps Todd, . $0.90 
Many new designs. Frontispiece in colors. 

industrial Work for Public Schools. Martha Adelaide Holton, 


and Alice F. Rollins. Illustrated with beautiful half-tones. 


For High Schools. 
Vocational Guidance. J. Adams Puffer. Illustrated. 
Education for Citizenship, George Kerschensteiner. 
Send for free booklet. 


Chicago Rand McNally & Company 


New York 





The committee appointed by the North Dakota  dett). The selection of books on agriculture and 
Education Association to investigate uniformity agricultural botany has been delayed owing to MHalleck’s American Literature 
the inability of the board to secure satisfactory 








| BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 
Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 
little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says She, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 
learn by doing. 

The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 








foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 


and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations, 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 
mental grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
par in general the lines of method in development adopted in 
addition. 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 
success in the bookmaker’s art. 


illustrated. 144 pp. Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


English—Long’s English Literature (Ginn); 


Kimball’s English Sentence (American); Lay- 


cock & Spofford’s Manual of Argumentation 
(Macmillan); Briggs & McKinney’s First Book 


(American) ; 


Johnston of Grand Forks, Supt. Callahan of Cava- 
lier, Supt. Haig of Ramsey County and Supt. 
C, C. Root of Bismarck. 

It was decided to make a thoro canvass of the 
textbook question and ascertain whether laws 
now in force in other states are satisfactory and 
if so, why. If they are not satisfactory an effort 
will be made to find the objections. A report 
will be made at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Bismarck next October. 

At the Eastern States’ Typewriting Champion- 
ship Contest held at Boston, April 2, 1914, Miss 
Bessie Friedman in the Amateur Contest made 
a record of 127 net words per minute, and Miss 
Sarah Rosenberg in the Accuracy Contest wrote 
2569 words in 30 minutes at the average rate of 
85 net words per minute, with only one error in 
the total work. Both these contestants learned 
from Isaac Pitman’s “Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting.” 

“Sources of Information on Recreation” is the 
title of a booklet recently compiled by Messrs. 
Lee F. Hanmer and Howard R. Knight of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The pamphlet is a 
condensed list of the best books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles dealing directly with public 
and private recreation. It is intended not only 
for the professional recreation worker, but also 
for the public spirited citizens and school official. 

The pamphlet may be had at cost (10 cents) 
at The Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

Ginn & Company have recently issued a re- 
Vised edition of their catalog of high-school and 
college textbooks. 

The Indiana State Board of Education, on May 
8th, adopted writing books, readers and arith- 
metics to be used in the grade schools of the 
State during the next five years. These include 
New Outlook System Writing Books (O. P. 
Barnes); Alexander’s readers (Bobbs-Merrill) ; 
Phillips & Anderson’s arithmetics (Silver-Bur- 


Issue Graphic Chart. 

The Bureau of Standards, of the United States 
Department of Commerce, has issued for the use 
of schools, a graphic chart of the International 
Metric System. The chart is especially adapted 
for classroom work and may be obtained, without 
cost, upon application to Mr. S. W, Stratton, 
Director of the Bureau, Washington, D. C., or to 
the congressman in which the school is located. 
The chart shows a comparison between our cus- 
tomary English units and the international 
metric units. It gives tables of equivalents and 
a full statement of all the tables of the metric 
system. The chart will be found exceedingly 
valuable in classes which are studying the 
metric system for the first time and is useful 
in laboratories and shops where quantities must 
be converted from one system to the other. 


Portland Adoptions. 


Portland, Ore. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. L. R. Alderman and the principals of the 
four high schools, the school board has adopted 
a list of high school texts which will be used 
during the next four years. The books are 
divided among four of the large publishing 
houses as well as a number of the smaller firms. 
The list of books includes the following: 

Mathematics—Wentworth & Smith’s algebra 
two books (Ginn); Betts & Webb’s plane geom- 
etry (Ginn); Hart & Feldman’s solid geometry 
(American Book Co.); Wilczynski & Slaught’s 
trigonometry (Allyn-Bacon); advanced algebra 
(Ginn); Wells’ academic arithmetic (Heath). 

Sciences—Conn & Buddington’s physiology 
(Silver-Burdett); Bergen & Caldwell’s botany 
(Ginn); Sweetzer & Kent’s botany, key and flora 
(Ginn); Peabody & Hunt’s biology (Macmillan) ; 
Jackson & Jackson’s Applied Electricity and 
Magnetism (Macmillan); Millikan & Gale’s phy- 
sics, revised (Ginn); McPherson & Henderson’s 
chemistry (Ginn); Hopkins’s physical geography 
(Sanborn). 


in Composition (Ginn); Canby & Opdyke’s Ele- 
ments of Composition (Macmillan); Kimball’s 
grammar (American). 

Latin-——Smith’s Latin Lessons and Second Year 
Latin (Allyn); Rolfe & Dennison’s Junior Latin 
Book (Allyn); Gunnison & Harley’s Caesar and 
Cicero (Silver); Bennett’s Latin grammar 
(Allyn); Fairclough & Brown’s Virgil (Sanborn); 
Gleason & Bennett’s Ovid (American); McKail’s 
Latin Literature (Scribner). 

History—West’s ancient, revised (Allyn); 
Harding’s New Medieval and Modern (Ametii- 
can); Cheyney’s English (Ginn); Muzzey’'s 
American (Ginn); Moore’s Industrial (Mac- 
millan). 

Commercial—Moore & Miner’s Practical Busi- 
ness Arithmetic (Ginn); Burch’s Rapid Drill 
(Lyons-Carahan); Eldridge’s speller (American) ; 
Moore & Miner’s bookkeeping (Ginn); Mar- 
shall’s bookkeeping (Goodyear-Marshall) ; Rowe’s 
Bookkeeping and Accountancy (H. M. Rowe); 
Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence (Mac- 
millan); Lewis’s Business English (LaSalle Ex- 
tension University); Roberts’s Rules of Order 
(Scott-Foresman); Brisco’s Economics of Busi- 
ness (Macmillan); Wigham’s Commercial Law 
(Gregg Publ. Co.); Robinson’s Commercial Geog- 
raphy (Rand-McNally); Fritz-Eldridge’s Expert 
Typewriting and Business Forms( American); 
Office Training for Stenographers and Manual 
for Office Training (Gregg); Mill’s Script Forms 
(American); Pitman-Howard shorthand (Phono- 
graphic Institute); Business English (Goodyear- 
Marshall); Powers’s Commerce & Finance 
(Lyons-Carnahan). 


Heads Scranton Schools. 

Dr. Samuel E. Weber, dean of the School of 
Liberal Arts at the Pennsylvania State College, 
on April 13th, was elected superintendent of the 
Scranton public schools, succeeding the late 
George Howell. The selection was made at a 
caucus of the entire school board and was unani- 
mous. Formal election was made in May, when 
Doctor Weber took charge for a four-year term. 








BOSTON 


| PENCIL POINTER 


Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 
KINDERGARTEN CRAYON ]f | 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. | 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 





School Telephones 


_ Unify the entire building—make possible instant 
intercommunication between all its parts. 





Teachers need not leave class-rooms to call principal’s office or 


other class-rooms—principal can call teachers direct from his office. 


| The phones are furnished in desk, flush and wall types. If 


| desired, an annunciator in the principal’s office records the call in 
| case of his absence. 








ORE 
Designed for Schools 
—sharpens any size and shape of 
pencil or crayon 
—stops cutting automatically when 
pencil is properly pointed. 
| —has no adjustments whatsoever, 


Never Breaks the Lead 
—5 quick turns sharpens any new 
pencil—one turn to resharpen. 
Nickel-silver finish, with transpar- 
ent shaving receptacle. 

Can be attached to either horizon- 
tal or vertical surface. 


BOSTON SPECIALTY CORPORATION 
261 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Let us know the number of rooms in your school building and | | 
we will furnish you with estimates of the cost of equipping it. 


Write for Catalog No. 22B 
TELEP . 
CONNECTICUT FRE FEC ONE COMPANY, Inc., Meriden, Conn. U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 


_ 
r 


~ 















‘““‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 
“CRAYOLA” 

For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 


NO COMPROMISE 


with the deadly disease 
germs has been made by 


ARCHOVER 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1914 
will open for the twentieth session 
July 1. Six weeks course. Delight- 
ful location. More than 150 courses 
offered leading to degrees. Excellent 
courses in Principles and Methods of 
Teaching by well known experts. 
Strong department of training for 
| Teachers of Defective Children. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education and Psy- 
chology. Allordinary collegiate subjects 
and also special departments of Art, Mu- fF 





They fulfill inherently the two ab- 
solutely essential requirements of 
a really sanitary drinking device, 
namely: (1) It should be impossible 
for the lips to touch the fountain, 
and (2) water having once touched 
the lips should not fal! back on the source of supply. Now 
apply these tests to the other fountains, and you will com- 
prehend what the Archover Principle really means. 













ASK FOR CATALOG | 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
203 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARCHOVER FOUNTAIN CO., 


Write to-day for booklet. 





TWO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 27 
are maple, except in the toilets where magnesite 
has been used and in the first-story corridor 
which is cement. 

The heating plant, which supplies also the 
heat for the high school is a vacuum vapor sys- 
tem. Ventilation is induced by gravity, the 
main vent duct surrounding the steel smoke 
stack. 

The building cost $22,000, which on the cubic 
content basis is fourteen cents per foot. 

OAK PARK SCHOOL, SACRAMENTO. 

(Concluded from Page 23) 
by the request of the board of education after 
It has been 
especially desired to keep the toilets under the 


much thought and consideration. 


most rigid supervision and to prevent the in- 
diseriminate mingling of children of all ages. 
The heating and ventilating is a dual system 
of steam heat furnished thru radiators placed 
directly under the windows. This is supple- 
mented by plenum ventilation which delivers 
30 eubie feet of air per minute, per child, to 
The plumbing is of the most 
modern school type with vitreous china fixtures. 
Each fixture is vented into a utility chamber. 


each classroom. 


The playgrounds are divided into five parts 
for large boys, large girls, small boys, small 
girls and kindergartners, respectively. The plan 
of the first floor shows the layout of the school 
playgrounds. The kindergartners have a ter- 
race set aside for them especially surrounding 
immediately their classroom. It is paved and 
will be enclosed with a hedge. 

The experimental gardens, in the fore-court 
of the building, are intended for raising flowers 


and for teaching, in a practical way, botany 
and nature study. 

The windows of the classrooms oceupy five- 
sixths of the lighting wall space and from the 
ceiling to a point two feet above the floor level. 
Each window is divided into thirds and a type 
of sash is used which can be opened horizontally, 
so that the entire lighting side is open to the 
free circulation of air. 


AN OFFICIAL DIFFICULTY. 

(Concluded from Page 8) 
glanced at Superintendent Brice with such a 
knowing look that the latter’s heart almost 
failed him. Suddenly, he realized the situation. 
Hi Bennett was not coming. He was afraid to 
face the situation. If he came, he must decide, 
and if he voted to retain the teacher his con- 
science would prick him; if he voted her out 
he would lose the friendship of Banker Johnson 
who was one of her faithful supporters. The 
truth dawned upon him like an electrie light 
flash in a dark room. At first he was shocked, 
then he was indignant. ”What an ignoramus I 
am not to have seen the result before this! I 
might have known what a wretch he is, the bar- 
barian! JI have no time for such a man, a 
man who shirks responsibility and runs away 
like a coyote.” 

His reveries were broken by the eall of the 
president for order. The work of electing teach- 
ers ‘proceeded in a formal, perfunctory way. 
The board of education elected Mr. George 
Brice as superintendent at a liberal inerease in 
salary; and a motion was made that the presi- 
dent of the board express the appreciation they 
all felt for his excellent service. Mr. Clark was 
about to begin on a formal speech when he was 
stopped. 


202 State Life Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


sic, Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Do- 
mestic Science and Physical Training. 
For Bulletin Address 


J, R. LOUGH, Director, New York University 


Washington Square, New York City 






“T fully appreciate the situation,” interrupted 
Brice, “but really, gent!emen, there is a problem 
that is of more importance than my election. 
It must be settled before I can accept or receive 
your congratulations.” He hesitated and looked 
around at the embarrassed members. “It is the 
L can’t 
possibly go thru another year with the agony 
of the past.” 

“Well, we can’t settle that without all present. 
Hi Bennett ought to be here; call him up and 
see what he is doing and what he has to say,” 
and he nodded to the secretary who walked over 
to the telephone. 

“Give me 620,” he called as he took down the 
receiver. “Is this Hi Bennett’s home ?—He’s 
not at home?’ he repeated. 


question of the second grade teacher. 


“He’s gone out of 
town?’—then a pause. “What! What! You 
don’t say!” 

Well, Ill be gol dang!” he ejaculated as he 
turned to the expectant board. “If Hi Bennett 
and Sarah MeGuire aint married! 
married a few minutes ago.” 

“Cupid helps the board of education to solve 
a lot of problems,” 


Just got 


said Clark, as preliminary 
to his congratulatory speech. 


“GO-TO-SCHOOL DAY.” 

A “Go-To-School Day” was held recently in 
Keosauqua, Ia. public schools. The school 
authorities in preparation for the event had ad- 
vertisements inserted in the local papers, win- 
dow cards were placed in the stores and special 
invitations were sent to the parents of the stu 
dents. 

The regular departments of the schools were 
in full operation so that the visitors might ob 
serve what the students were doing in all lines 
of study. The manual training and domestic 
science departments proved particularly popular 
with the visitors. 
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Efficient Schools Require a 
Standard of Time and Agreeing. 


- Program Signals 


In no other waycan from four 
to forty teachers carry out the 
school program without loss 
of time between class periods. 


The Hahl Clock 


Program System 


Does away with all confusion, fric- 
tion, disorder, interruptions, and de- 
creased efficiency in teaching due to 
disagreeing clocks and erratic pro- 
gram systems. 

In use and endorsed by hundreds of 
prominent educators in schools. thru- 
out the country. A Normal School 
President writes: 























‘It increases the efficiency of the 
teachers to a tangible percentage. 
The Hahl System works to our en- 
tire satisfaction.’’ 






The Hahl Clock System requires no batteries; 
operates by air and gravity. Requires no atten- 
tion other than winding one clock once a week. 


Write today for comtlete information and 
State number of schoolrooms, etc. 


HAHL AUTOMATIC CLOCK CoO. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


estimates. 






MAKE YOUR OWN 


SNOW-WHITE PASTE 


For 84% Cents a Quart 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


a i 


Oia Let us send you a free sample package of 


the new idea in paste— 


JELLITAC 


The Paste Powder 


Mix a little with cold water as needed and 
the usual 50% waste, due to spoiling or 
drying up of paste bought in the wet form 
Besides — 
Jellitac is a distinct, new departure in paste from the stand- 
point of efficiency. 


is saved. 


For school, kindergarten and library use 
Jellitac supplies the very acme of adhesive 
quality, at a cost of but 8% cents a quart. 
A postal brings a free sample, or we will 
gladly send a trial dozen cartons prepaid 
by parcel post for $1.00, each carton pro- 
ducing a full quart of snow-white paste. Special gross price 
to School Boards, still further reducing the cost. 


**Iit sticks’’ 
Test it 


yourself 





CONSIDER OUR OFFER — SEND FOR A TRIAL DOZEN CARTONS TODAY 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 


90-92 W. Broadway New York City 








AGENTS WANTED 


to solicit subscriptions for the 


American School Board Journal 


and the 


Industrial-Arts Magazine 


Any superintendent of schools 
or principal of a high school, who 
has made no plans for his summer 
work, will be interested in our 
proposition. 


Write today to 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


129 Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


as es ’ 

The Spirit of Progress’’ 
is exemplified in the 
Nation ide Movement 
for better and more 
sanitary heating and 
ventilating of our 
schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PAT- 
ENT HEATING AND 
VENTILATING SYS- 


MAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat 
and circulate the foul 
air in the room. 

It warms the room 
with pure fresh air 
and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the 
vitiated or foul air. 
No other system does 
this. 

It does not require a 
separate independent 
foul air flue of brick 
or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to 
set up, and easy to 
regulate. All other sys- 
tems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot and rot out, requiring expensive experts 
to repair; other systems do. 


It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon 
suction combined with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it 
combines heater, ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air 
pipe or duct. Pipe furnished free five feet from center of heater. All other 
systems require expensive independent foul afr flues or ducts, either metal, 
brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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15,000 Cu. Feet Air Per Hour Thru 
One Packer-Rekcap School Ventilator 


Many School Officials 
Endorse Natural Ventilation 


Packer-Rekcap Ventilators | 





THE SMITHSONIAN WAY 










Lighter Weight 





Sold on Approval 


—— THE —— 
NEW IMPROVED 
‘““BESSEMER”’ Grand Rapids, ‘ 


The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Mr. F. A. Naramore, supérintendent of school 
buildings, Portland, Ore., in co-operation with 
Architect J. A. Fouilhoux, has prepared speci- 
fications which permit of changes.in the school 
building code by which semi-fireproof buildings 
may be constructed. The change will obviate 
the necessity of strictly fireproof construction 
and in its place will permit of heavy mill con- 
struction with fireproof corridors, stairways and 
boiler rooms. The exterior of this type of building 
calls for brick with joists and lath of wood. The 
board is not in strict accord with the regulations 
governing fireproof construction, because of its 
high cost and the fact that the semi-fireproof 
type is almost as safe for children, 

Franklin A. Green, Deputy Superintendent of 
Buildings of the New York City Public Schools, 
died on April 29th at his home. Mr. Green had 
been connected with the New York board of ed- 
ucation for fifteen years, entering the employ of 
the board as a draughtsman in 1899. He wasa 
member of the American Institute of Architects. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
report to the board of education, has recom- 
mended that a reduction in the expenses of the 
public schools be made thru the wholesale pur- 
chase of electric, gas and water service as a 
substitute for the individual school rate now 
paid. The investigations of the finance com- 
mittee show that the city of Des Moines has 
been paying an exorbitant price for its public 
service as, for instance, Cedar Rapids, where a 
price of seveh cents is paid while Des Moines 
pays twenty cents, 


Show Highest Efficiency by 
Official Test and Actual Service 


From Smithsonian Institute 
Vol. 60, No. 23 (Just Off Press) 


““We conclude that rooms should be 
heated by radiant heat and ventilated by 
cool outside air and the condition of a spring 
day—sunligbt and cool breeze—approxima- 
ted as near as possible.”’ 


Give the “Little Ones”’ the Best 
Cut Down the “High Cost of Ventila- 
tion” by Installing 


PACKER-REKCAP VENTILATORS 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
640 West Lake St. 


Samples, Prices and Further Information 
on Request 


STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. 
highest Educational and Medical authorities 
Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 





The finance committee, in a. 







earth. 


ing or not, the 
VINCIBLE”’ is 
most economical, 
efficient Cleaner. 


Write for our 


approximate 
Cleaner required anc 


plete information. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, 





Endorsed by 







Mich. 








Cincinnati, O. Depleted school funds have 
compelled the school authorities to limit vaca- 
tion school activities to two school centers. The 
schools will be in session five weeks, beginning 
June 29 and closing July 31. One center will be 
used by white children and the other by the 
colored children. Vacation playgrounds have 
been discontinued for the present season. 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. 


(Continued from Page 10) 

which it cost him $80 a year to eare for, and 
Smith owned a barn in which he kept a number 
of his own horses, at a cost to himself of $80 
each, per year, and Brown should say, “I am 
too poor to keep my horse. J] wish, Mr. Smith, 
that you would keep him for me free of charge,” 
it would be apparent to anyone, that the proposi- 
tion the least. But if 
Smith should reply “That is asking a great deal 
Mr. Brown, but I like to be 
neighborly with those with whom [ have busi- 
ness dealings, and will therefore, take care of 
your horse for $40 a year—just half of what 
it actually costs me,” Mr. 
fully demonstrated, and he 
would probably have applications from other 
neighbors near and far, and for like considera- 
tion. Applied to non-resident pupils, that is 
just what happens. 

But this is not all: The expense of caring for 
non-resident pupils, above recited, does not in- 
clude any mention of the cost of grounds upon 


was unique, to say 


of a neighbor, 


Smith’s neighbor- 


liness would be 


“Invincible” 


Vacuum Cleaners 
For Schools 


We manufacture the largest line of Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plants and Truck machines on 
A size and price to suit everyone. 

No matter how large the school. or how small: 
no matter whether it is piped for Vacuum Clean- 


the 
most 


free 
literature, mentioning 
capacity of 
we 
shall be glad to send com- 


INVINCIBLE 


MFG. COMPANY 


806 Amberson Ave. 
Pa. 






























HERE is a world of difference between 
School Desks and Haney School Desks. Why 


don't you give us an opportunity to tell 
you the difference in construction ? 


Here is what we will do: We will advise you, 
co-operate with you and aid you all we can. And 
then we will tell you something about our 
particular Furniture and make you some 
prices which we believe will open your 
eyes. 

We have concentrated on this business 
a third of a Century. We think we know 
what to put in and what to leave out of 
Pupil’s Desks, Church and Assembly Seating, 
Book Cases, Tables, Recitation Seats, Artificial 
Blackboard and General School Equipment. 

We say to you we can save you money on any- 
thing you wish to purchase in this line. Let us 
prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co,, °"wicntgan™ 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO. 


| Manufacturers and designers of 


Laboratory Furniture of Every 


Description 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 





which the school building rests, or the cost of 
the building in which the equipment is in- 
stalled, or the cost of the equipment—all of 
which these pupils use. For example, a high 
school represents $550 per capita of attendance, 
which at 6 per cent, gives $33 interest; and 
makes each non-resident pupil cost the district 
$113 a year; all of which he gets for $40. 

Nor is this all. There are administrative 
offices, and many other overhead charges, against 
which each non-resident pupil should count, and 
their number is usually about one per cent of 
the entire enrollment. I wonder if school 
board members ever stop to think of that—and 
that most non-residents are in the institutions 
which cost the most per pupil to maintain, and 
probably in the schools most desired, and most 
crowded by home pupils? Now if school offi- 
cials will think what an amount of money one 
per cent of the entire school revenue of your 
district will make, they will be very close to the 
cost to their district, of the non-resident pupil. 

It would appear that the city contributes quite 
liberally to the education of its neighbors’ chil 
dren, and that a material increase in tuition 
rates to cover running expenses at least, would 
be fair to taxpayers. It would also seem that 
some revision in the laws would be wise, where- 
by the home district could be required to pay 
this tuition. This will wake up the neighbor- 
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Sold by the Seed 


Send for Pamphlet on ‘‘ Bugs and Blight,’’ to B. HAMMOND, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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We make a specialty of Scenery and 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or 
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hood of the non-resident, to its own duties to 
its own children, so that the proper schools will 
be provided for them at home or elsewhere, in a 
proper public-spirited business way. 
Co-operation with the City. 

Another problem for administrations, is that 
of co-operation with other municipal organiza- 
tions. Schools should work in harmony with 
other tax-supported municipal corporations, for 
the best 
There are many common points of expenditure, 


results from the taxpayers’ money. 


and many places each can save the other money ; 
also many places to avoid duplication, reduce 
cost, and unite in support of good public 
Quiet co-operative team work will cut 
expenses at many points. 


policies. 


In Portland, the city, county, and: school ofti- 
cers, have an organ.z.tion which meets vnce 
each month to discuss matters of this kind, and 
to learn from each cther, wherein help is desired 
and possible. The work is at present too new 
to read into history what it can do; but it has 
a specific plan with definite aims. Some things 
already accomplished, are to be found in an- 
swers to the following: 

Ilow often does the fire department inspect 

the schoolhouses ? 

How much does the city council help out in 
providing ordinances for vacating roadways 
and fencing off streets and regulating vehi- 
cle speed past schoolhouses, and define 

safety in public buildings? 

To what extent does the city engineering de- 
partment survey the school grounds, and 
set grade stakes? 

What better place to locate city rain gauges, 
than on schoolhouses ? 


All over America 





Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


ee 
&> 
Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 3 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. . 


——= ESTABLISHED 1889 — 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Dealers 
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OOL PENS 
NCERIAN 


No. 1 College 
No. 5 School 


Hold the Record for over 


fifty years 


Samples to Superintendents of Schools 
and Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway " 


New York 





Stage Lighting for 






Bradstreet's Agencies. 
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What better places than schoolhouses, to es- 
tablish survey monuments for city levels, 
or election polling booths ? 

Who better to ferret out youthful offenders 
of the law, than the school truant officer ? 

Then, there are the semi-municipal organiza- 

tions—the Chamber of Commerce, the Commer- 
cial Club, the Push Club, the Business Men’s 
Association, and the local 
Societies. 


Parent-Teacher 
These bodies of interested citizens 
can do much to insure the successful outcome 
of any well ‘defined and approved policy of school 
officers. They represent various interests, and 
do effective , publicity work, sometimes rated 
A forceful ex- 
planation of some vital school problem, would 


nearly equal to the daily press. 


bring to the school board’s support many a voice 
and many a vote; and there are times when the 
publie is of a divided opinion and school officers 
need help. It is well to take advantage of the 
opportunities they offer for public gatherings. 
They usually have wants of their own, and it is 
often easier to adjust some local matter if they 
are discussed with these people. 

Co-operation is the bottom principle of pro- 
gress. In these days it is much impeded by dis- 
cord and agitation; and it takes some effort to 
secure an economic working together; but men 
of ability and tact will win when they have the 


will and an undiscouraged smife. Remember 


“Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows on like a song; 
But the man worth while is the man who can 
smile 


When everything goes dead wrong.” 





Adjustable Window Platforms 








save life and liability insurance. 
Indispensable for window wash- 
ing, painting window frames or 
reglazing. Adjustable in 25 
seconds. 


Write for information today to 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 
523 Prairie St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Sanitary Appliances 
Liquid Soap, Paper Towels, etc. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTING. 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
are used, which have ruled coiumns with the 
same headings for accounts as those enumerated 
in the annual estimate and budget. At the end 
of each month the totals of these separate ac- 
counts, which agree with the sum total of all 
the expenditures and the warrants issued, are 

entered into the general ledger. 

The Distribution Record is also a loose leaf 
form of book upon which the several accounts 
into which the expenses of the schools have been 
classified are entered, each column representing 
a school or activity. For instance, fuel, the bill 
for which amounts to $500.00 and has been de- 
livered to several schools, will be spread upon 
the distribution record on the page headed 
“fuel,” to the schools to which the fuel was fur- 
nished. The entries in this record are made 
directly from the payrolls and claims or vouch- 
ers and the total of all the entries equals the 
total of the expenditures for the schools. 
Articles furnished and delivered to the schools 
from the storeroom are charged in a similar 
manner. From the distribution record it is pos- 
sible at any time to find out the total amount of 
any article and also the amount and the cost of 
the article furnished to any of the schools or de- 
These accounts are not closed un 
til the end of the school year, at which time the 
cost of the several items for the different schoo!s 
for the year is taken off and shown in the 
annual report. 


partments. 


Payrolls and Claims. 
Payrolls are of uniform size 10}” by 133”, 


loose leaf form. They are 


all prepared and 
written on the typewriter in the office, after the 
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Olsen School Wagon 
TWO MODELS 


Built in Three Sizes 
| 





Write for Catalag and Prices 


C. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 
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Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


assignment of teachers has been made to the 
several schools. Each school has its own roll 
upon which are written the names of the teach- 
ers, number of days’ service required for the 
month, and the monthly salary, and there are 
blank spaces in which the principal of each 
school fills in the number of times tardy, num- 
ber of times left before regular time, number 
of meetings called and attended, number of 
days’ service actually rende.cd and the amount 
due. The roll is certified to by the principal, 
and the Superintendent and Secretary also sign 
the rolls before they are submitted to the 
Finance Committee. <A resolution of the Board 
authorizes the payment of salaries upon the ap- 
proval of the rolls by the Finance Committee, 
and the warrants with the payrolls are delivered 
to the several school buildings on the 5th day of 
every month. On the reverse side of the pay- 
roll there are lines with numbers corresponding 
with those on the face, where notes are made 
of any irregularities and the date and reason 
for absence. During the year the payrolls are 
kept in a binder and when complete are bound 
in an annual volume. 

Claims or vouchers of the District are also of 
uniform size 84”x11", and are intended to con- 
tain a fully detailed statement and list of any 
and all purchases made for the schools. They 
have printed upon them the statutory form of 
oath, to which all persons supplying goods to 
the public in the State of Washington must 
subscribe. There are also blanks for the author 
ization, the name of the school or department, 





=| | 57-59 East llth Street 


Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 


Thousands of school 
children go to school 
in ‘*Delphi’’ wagons. 
Why don’t your chil- 
dren? Delphi wagons 


durable one-piece cover on the market to- | 


day. Samples sent on application. 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


New York, N. Y. 





THE 
Educational Supply Co, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Manufacturers and 


Distributors 





General School Supplies 


are built on honor. 


Write today for 
catalog 


Delphi Wagon Works 


Established 1888 at 
INDIANA 


DELPHI, 





CHARTS 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart 


McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 
McCennell’s Language Chart 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 

Evans’ Arithmetical Series 


‘Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, 


or write to 


NicConnell School Supply Co. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. | 4430 MARKET STREET 


the O. K. and signature of the storekeeper or 
other person receiving the goods, spaces for the 
initials of the persons checking the claim as to 
price, extensions and segregation, and the signa- 
ture of the Secretary that the goods were pur- 
chased as stated and that the amount is correct 
and due. Each claim is audited and signed by 


employed in the 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


euepeememans School for the school month ending ___ 


Let us quote prices on 
requisitions for 1914-1915 


CATALOG FREE 





PORTABLE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 


Substantial Framework 
Canvas Sides and Roof. 
Weatherproof. 
Cheap—quickly erected. 
Write for information. 
Give size wanted. 


STRONG BUNGALOW CO. 


223 Edgewood St., 


the Finance Committee, upon the approval of 
which Committee it is paid. Upon the back of 
the claim is the distribution and segregation of 
the amount to the particular account or ac- 
counts to which it belongs, the classification be- 
ing the same as that in the Budget and the War- 
rant and Segregation Register. 


MONTHLY SALARY REPORT 
Tacoma School District No. 10 
To the Superintendent and Secretary, Tacoma School District Mo. 10: 


I hereby certify that the following is a true and correct report of time, punctuality, and irregularities of all the teachers, janitors and substitutes 


a 191 















































j We hereby certify that the above payroll amounting to 3 - ts correct 
Superintendent Secretary 
Lo the Board of Bereriors { 
We, your Committee on Auditing and Finance, have ex- 
amined the above payroll, and recommend that warrants be 
draws on the General Fund im payment of same m accordance { 
with resolution of Board dated Committee 





SALARY REPORT FORM. 











Hartford, Conn. 
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ENDORSEMENT BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OF 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Athletic Slide 


(A line of children eagerly awaiting a turn on the Athletic Slide) 


United States Bureau of Education 


Bulletin 1912, No. 16, Page 19, Whole number 488 


The Reorganized School Playground 
By Henry S. Curtis 


The Slide is one of the most popular pieces of 
Apparatus and will be used almost continuously by a 
large number of children. There are apt to be disputes 
and quarrels over the swing but the slice offers a na- 
tural rotation in office. Sliding represents a universal 
interest of children for they have slid down banisters 
and cellar doors from time immemorial. Almost every 
place that offers a, natural incline in the cities will be 
found to be used by them. People generally have the 
idea that the slide is dangerous on account of its height, 
but in an experience of 13 years | have never known of a 
single serious accident from the slide except from slivers 
m the early days, when slides were made of pine 
Railings at the top prevent the children from falling off 
there and after they sit down on the slide, they can 
not well fall unless they try to. There is a general feeling 
aiso that the slide is very hard on clothes 

I doubt if this is so, if the slide is in good condi- 
tion. The amount of the friction and wear, of course, 
depends on the smoothness. Even in the schoolroom 
the child wriggles around canstantly in his seat and the 
seat or cushion is not usually very smooth, the children 
tend to run up the slide if they are not watched at first, 
and also to slide down standing up. If a slide is 
scratched and marked with nails, it 1s much more 
destructive of clothes. The crucial thing about it is the 
condition of the incline itself. In the early days these 
slides were often made of pine. The pine could be 
made very’smooth and safe, but after a rain the grain 


ag DUDFIELD’S COMBINED 


All Metal Crayon Trough and 
ERASER CLEANER 


Write for 
Catalog 





today to 
W. 5. 
TOTHILL 


Manufacturer 
of Everything for 
Playgrounds 





p The most up-to-date sani- 
’ tary appliance for school 
[Oo buildings. 


Reasonable in price. 


}OOL 











Endorsed by the Missouri 
State Board of Health. 





For prices and further in- 
formation address 


——— Devices 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


Liberty, Missouri 





LOCKERS 


Specialists 
in Safety 


Patented ; 


Infringement on Patent will be prosecuted 
{stration showing Athletic Slide at Max Beatner Playground Chizago) 


1807 WEBSTER AVE., 


SHELVING 
CASES 
CABINETS 
TABLES 


MERRITT & CO. 


39 FRONT ST., 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








was likely to come up, so that the child might be im- 
paled on slivers as he slid down, most of the machine 
companies now make a steel slide. This is well galva- 
nized but the galvanizing is apt to wear thro where 
the children place their feet causing the metal to rust 

A rusty slide both soils and-wears the cloths very rap- 
idly. The steel is too cold in winter and too hot in 
summer for much comfort. It is also too expensive to 
be generally purchased. W. S. Tothill of Chicago makes 
a maple slide that answers all requirements very well. 
It does not rust or splinter it is not too hot or too cold; 
it sometimes warps but never seriously “ The slide 
needs to be waxed occasionally or dressed with raw 
linseed oi] It is well to have a carpet mat or two to 
Sit on after oiling, and it is desirable so that the appa- 
ratus shoul? be made so that the sliding board is de- 
tachable, allowing it to be turned over or taken in so a 
‘to protect it from the rain and dew 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 
should buy. 


Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 
6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


co. Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils ] d t e l M ° 
Conn. — a point a pencil very nicely with your knife when Nn us T1a _ A rts agazine 
1 of eens an Fa not—and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 
ead. 
i Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act Get a Copy Today~ 
k of just the same. 
n of ence cot ans one reason for the failure of many machines 
re not practical. 
ac- you we, isim that ours {s practical and would like to have THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

ou try them. 
1 be- Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. c/Milwaukee, Wis. 
V ar- 


Stock Records. 

One of the most important branches of the 
accounts of the school system is that covering 
the purchase and distribution of articles bought 
in quantities and delivered to the several schools, 
and unless very rigid rules are observed and 
blank forms used in this department, much 
waste will result and an endless amount of 
work and care devolve upon the accountant. 
Requisition books are furnished to all princi- 
pals, who are required to fill these out in tripli- 
cate. One copy is kept in the book and the 
original and duplicate forwarded to the office. 
These requisitions are first passed upon by the 
Superintendent and are submitted regularly on 
the fifteenth day of each month. They are 
checked, approved and then turned over to the 
business department and the storekeeper, who 
supplies the articles, sending both copies of the 
requisitions to the school with the goods. The 
principal receiving them signs and returns the 
original copy of the requisition to the office at 
once, retaining the duplicate from which to enter 
upon the stock record (which is furnished to all 
schools) that the article is received. At the end 
of the year the school stock record is made up 
by the principal and shows the number of 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


articles on hand at the beginning of the year, 
the number received during the year, the num- 
ber used up or lost and the balance remaining 
in the building. Upon this record the principal 
also makes the requisition for articles wanted 
for the building for the next year. The store- 
keeper has a Stock Record in loose leaf form, 
one page for each article kept in the storeroom, 
upon which is given the cost of the article, the 
quantity purchased, and a list of the schools 
against which entries of quantities and prices 
are made quarterly for the supplies furnished to 
the schools. This method is very satisfactory 
and gives the data for the entries upon the Dis- 
tribution Record of articles supplied from stock. 
Financial Reports. 

In order to act intelligently and keep within 
the means provided for the operation of the 
schools, it is necessary that Secretary or Busi- 
ness Manager have before him and that there be 
also furnished to the School Board, frequent 
reports showing the condition of the funds, the 
accounts and other fiscal matters. If the two 
special books mentioned, the Warrant and 
Segregation Register and the Distribution 
Record, with the Cash Book and Ledger, are 
properly kept it is a simple matter to make 





monthly reports showing the exact condition of 
the district. 


The following is a description of 
a monthly report: Upon the first page are listed 
the expenditures of the District. In one column 
is given the estimate for the year, in another 
the amount expended during the month, in an- 
other the amount expended to date and in the 
fourth column the unexpended balance. The 
items on this statement are classified in a simi- 
lar manner as the accounts in the estimate and 
budget for the year, so that it is readily seen 
whether there has been expended for any pur- 
pose a greater sum than was estimated. If 
such is the case, the amount in the unexpended 
column is shown in red indicating the over- 
draft. With such a statement it is unnecessary 
for the Secretary to call the attention of the 
School Board to the fact that the particular fund 
or account is being used up or is overdrawn; 
the account shows for itself. This monthly re- 
port also contains a statement giving the re- 
ceipts and disbursements by the Secretary, the 
receipts and disbursements by the Treasurer, 
the warrants and bonds outstanding, the uncol- 
lected taxes and apportionments, and the pay- 
ments and balances on incomplete contracts. 
The value of such a report and financial state- 
(Concluded on Page 79) 
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16 Years 


Why Not Shop Early? 
DoYou Need Window Shades? 


Draper's Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades Spell— 


EFFICIENCY DURABILITY 
SIMPLICITY SATISFACTION 


OF FUSON’S COTTON DUCK SHADES 





Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
Foster-Milburn Co., Buffalo. 
Lackawanna City Hall, Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Concordia College, Chicago. 

City of Buffalo. _ 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


Why Not Place Your Order for our 
Shades before the Busy Season? 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





FRAMPTON’S 


“We find them the Most Satisfactory Shade Famous Adjustable Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Universal 
Eadorsement 


ohnson's Adjusters 


or oe Schools” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


REGULATE Are easily attach- 


ed to shades in new 
or old buildings, 
Schoo! Boards 
(in market), can 
have free full size 
permanent 
sample. 

Write for 12 page 


Light and Ventilation 





The Original 
Cotton-duck, 


| Adjustable Shade. 


Operates with 
single cord pass- 
ing thru pulley of 


fh our own design. 


This pulley is 


; far superior to 


any other, and is 
absolutely auto- 
matic. The shade 
cannot fall when 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 


THE WIMMER 
for lowering 
|| shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
\||\| and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 








last longest. | offices, etc. 
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IF YOUNEED PORTABLE WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

OUR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 

tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 

nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 

and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Building SEATTLE, WASH, 
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By WM. C. BRUCE to the a 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS Editor American School Board Journal tions of 
gated a 
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There 


If you would like to take a real look, why not write today to 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
211 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 
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in the Business 


Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 30 to 250. 

, When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter *work of any kind to be 
fi done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 

same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
4 plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 






































Students’ Loose Leaf 
NOTE BOOKS 


SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE | an enucationL EXHIBIT THAT IS UNIQUE 


ESCAPE We have the most extensive collection of EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL shown in 
any one building in the United States. A SELLING ENTERPRISE connected 


with such an exhibit is still more unique. We Have THE ONLY ENTER- 





aa Conceded by PRISE OF THE KIND IN THIS Counrry. We show the goods and, if desired, 
. a aepee! SELL As AGenTs for Manufacturers. SenpD Us a List or Your Neeps, Or 
{a tects, and Fire better,—come and see us. 
fs aon 2 be Ge 
* est in the world. 
a All step-escapes PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT COMPANY 
da e il 
| dangerous. Ons School and College Outfitters 
falls, another ‘ 1d It was especially designed to meet the re- 
j stumblesoverthe Educational Building fae of Professors, Instructors and 
ae Gs kaae Telephone, Chelsea, 866 70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY all Branches of Schuol Work. English. Coun 
} 





limbs and crush- 


position, Geography, Botany, Drawing, Sci- 
ing out lives in 


ence, Mathematics, etc. 


the mad rush STROEN in DESIGN, SIMPLE S Gom- 
“ ° ° ® ) . S6 SLY - 
> Sars oe Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your BLY {OTION, BARDSOMELY snd DURA 
" ° ° . SAVES LIE PERFECTLY FLAT. 
an Se Eee materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. EVEN WRITING SURFACE FROM EDGE 
d [cDGE. 
illo. ates. We shall be more than pleased to add our help to The ban nn crderty and syatematio babite. 
body slides to . : . STUDENTS’ LOOSE LEAF RING BOOKS 
ae yours. Just drop us a line regarding your wants, are oumelle APPRBOIATED tr Instrnctee 
to women aedchiia. || @Nd Our quotations and samples will follow by next and Students. ____— 
a: We also manufacture an extensive line of 
= ; post. SHOE STRING NOTE BOOKS, consisting 
~ a Illustrated | of various Styles, Grades and Sizes, at 


Mos booklet free. | 


‘ | Prices ranging from 5¢ upwards. 
my your letter may | Keystone Bo ok Comp any WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY. PRICES ATTRACTIVE. 


save a life. 





Oevered with 8 Patents. School Supplies oom im General QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
DOW FI RE ESCAPE Wo R KS 59-67 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. Detrelt tea ity Co mpany 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








226 Abbott St. Detroit, Michigan 


ment is in having the same prepared and in the and are a part of a system of school records and _ say: First, that the Estimate and Budget should 
hands of the Secretary and School Board accounts, such as insurance, the distribution be full and complete with the several items 


promptly, that it might be a guide for future and care of school books, and the record of at- properly grouped and elassified; second, that the 
action. The same idea applies with equal foree tendance upon which is based the state and same classification and segregation should be 
to the annual report; it sets forth the transac- county apportionment of school funds. These carried in the books and reports; third, that the 


tions of the schools for the year and the segre- require proper forms and reports of different records and accounts be up to date and that 
gated and tabulated financial information is kinds in order to conserve the property and frequent and regular reports be made, in order 


necessary to make up the estimate and budget bring about the best results. to afford the best opportunity for the exercise 
for the following year. In summarizing the requirements for a first of the judgment of those administering the 


There are many other matters that enter into class accounting system for the schools, I would affairs of the schools. 
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First Class School Form No, 2-1910. Prepared by Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of Public Offices 
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always dependable. 


satisfactory service. Round, green polish. 









EBERHARD FABER, 





He Grasped the Idea. 

“Tommy,” said his teacher, “the words ‘cir- 
cumstantial evidence’ occur in the lesson. Do 
you know what circumstantial evidence is?’ 
According to the Youths Companion, Tommy 
replied that he did not. 

“Well, I will explain it to you by an illus- 
tration. You know we have a rule against eat- 
ing apples in school. Suppose some morning I 
should see you in your seat with a book held up 
in front of your face. I say nothing, but pres- 
ently I go round to where you are sitting. You 
are busily studying your lesson, but I find that 
your face is smeared, while under the edge of 
your slate I see the core of a freshly eaten 
apple. 

“T should know, just as well as if I had 
aught you at it, that you have been eating an 
apple, altho of course, I did not see you do 
it. That is a case in which circumstantial evi- 
dence convicts you. Do you think you know 
what it is now?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 
apples in school.” 

The Lesson. 

School Teacher—What lesson do 
from the busy bee? 

Tommy Tuffnut—Not to get stung. 


said Tommy. “It’s eating 





we learn 


Not Necessarily. 

“What is your name?” asked the teacher, as 
she was taking the roll call of her new class, be- 
fore disbanding for the summer. 

“Tt’s Jule.” 

“No, not Jule, but Julius,” 
for she disliked abbreviations. 
what’s your name?” 

“My name’s Bill, but I suppose I ought to say 
Billious.” 


said the teacher, 
“Next 


boy, 





Almost. 


—‘What’s this 


much about?” 


Jackson vocational 


Johnson—“Well, in a great many instances, it seems to be a painful 
spectacle of too many people trying to talk at once.” 


€ > SCHOOL PENCILS <> 


Bearing the name and trade-mark of EBERHARD FABER are 


No. 293 FINE WRITING. The ideal pencil for school use, giving the maximum of 


Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4. 
Our School Catalog sent upon request. 


education 


School Board 










New York 


VACATION. 
Today I lay on clover sod, 
Beneath the orchard trees, 
And gazed at drifting clouds and birds 
That sail the billowy sea 
Of upper air. My heart was light 
And I, a boy once more, 
Was rolling on the grass plot, where 
I’d played in days of yore. 


The skies were just as blue as then— 
My thoughts were just as young; 
The bumblebee was buzzing there 
The clover blooms among, 
So very like he used to do, 
That I, a child grown gray, 
Like former days was lulled to sleep— 
That bright vacation day. 
—A. L. Martin. 
Following the Recipe. 

A side-light on character comes from a cook- 
ing school by the way of the New York Times. 

“There are women,” said the instructor, “who’ 
when the recipe calls for a teaspoonful of hot 
water, will go to a teakettle and attempt to pour 
the water directly into the teaspoon.” 

Mechanical Mixture. 

Teacher—Can you multiply concrete numbers 
by concrete numbers? 

Small Boy—Yes, ma’am. 

Teacher—Well, suppose you were to multiply 
a dozen apples by eight ounces of meat and three 
ounces of raisins, what would the product be! 

Small Boy—Mince pie. 

Reply in Kind. 

College Student—Roses are red, violets are 
blue. Send me ten dollars and I'll think of 
you. 

Loving Father—Some roses are red; others 
are pink. Enclosed find ten dollars, I don’t 


think. 





Early Chance for the 
Finest. 
Teacher— The In- 


dians sold Manhattan 
Island for twenty-six 
dollars. 


Johnny—Did a police- 
man buy it? 

Continued in His 

Next. 

Knicker — Thought 
your boy’s co'lege ex- 
penses were over? 

Bocker—No, he wants 
to contri- 
bute as an alumnus.— 


Puck. 


money now 


The teacher of the 
fourth grade, noticing 
a part of the black- 
board with 
small 
approached the nearest 


covered 
wads of paper, 
boy and said sternly: 
“Johnny, did you 
throw those paper wads 
on the board?’ 

“No. 
the reply; “mine did- 
n’t stick.” 


movement I hear so 


ma’am,” was 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


WRITE - RIGHT 
““EAGLE” lead pencils will help you to write right, 





—TRY THEM —- 


No. 245 ‘“‘Alpha’”’ for Beginners. 
No. 315 “* Veriblack’’ for Drawing. 
No. 325 “‘ Writing” for General Use. 


| 377-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


NEW YORK 


Strides of Science. 

Dr. C. Ward Crampton of the New York City 
school department recently illustrated the rapid 
advance of science by a story. He said: 

There was a thin and nervous woman who 
could not sleep. She visited her physician and 
he said: 

“Do you eat anything just before going to 
bed ?” 

“Oh, no, doctor,” the patient replied. 

“Well,” said the physician, “just keep a glass 
of milk and some biscuit beside you, and every 
night, the last thing you do, make a light 
meal.” 

“But, doctor,” cried the lady, “you told me 
cn no account to eat anything before retiring.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said the doctor, “that was three 
months ago. Science has made enormous strides 
since then. Quegreghy, 

A newspaper story from [Illinois tells of the 
visit of a county superintendent of schools to a 
school in a neighboring county. After he had 
spoken to the pupils the teacher said: 

“Children, who knows where Cincinnati is?” 

“Fourth from the top!” came the instant re- 
ply. 

It is said the superintendent enjoyed the in- 
cident, whether he keeps track of National 
league baseball or not. 

A False Diagnosis. 

Lecturing one day on emphysema, which is 
the unnatural distention of a part with air, Dr. 
Joseph Bell introduced to his elass at Edin- 
burgh a patient suffering from that complaint. 
“Now, gentlemen,” he observed, “we shall prob- 
ably find that this patient used to play some 
musical instrument.” Turning to the patient 
he said: “You belonged to a band, did you 
not?” “Yes, sir.’ “Now tell the class the sort 
of instrument you played.” “The big drum,” 
was the answer, quite unprepared for. 

Modernized Arithmetic. 

A rural school teacher, newly transplanted to 
a well organized “labor town,” tells this anee- 
dote. 

One day the arithmetic work given the class 
included a problem beginning: “If ten men 
should work ten hours—.” One of her pupils 
sat stiff and straight and stern, making no at- 
tempt to do the task set before him. 

“What is the matter, Tommy ? 
you at work on your problem?” 


Why aren’t 

“My papa’s a union man,” explained Tommy, 
“and I know he wouldn’t want me to work at no 
problem what keeps men working more than 
eight hours.” Placed. 
“After all, the modern publie 
school is a mere machine.” 

Mr. Trustee—‘Well, and what part of the 
machine do you call me?” 

Miss Primer 


Miss Primer 


“Oh, you’re one of the cranks!” 
Falsch Aufgefasst. 
“Wenn jemand im Begriff ist, etwas 
Boeses zu thun, und eine innere Stimme sagt 
ihm, er solle es unterlassen 


Lehrer 


—wie nennt man 
das, Fritzchen ?”’ 


Fritzchen—“Bauchreden, Herr Lehrer.” 
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P Educational Trade Director 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


crak 


None other can receive a 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


DIPLOMAS, 


LABORATORY SHADE 


Nicholas Power Co. 


TOILET PAPER. 
SHADES. Ames & Rollinson Co HOISTS. Underwood & Underwood American Sanitary Products Ce. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. Educational Supply Co Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. Victor Animatograph Co Weat Distatectiag Ce. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co. DISINFECTANTS. LATHES RECORD SYSTEMS. TYPEWRITERS. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co American Sanitary Products Co. = gy 


Frampton Window Shade Co 


West Disinfecting Co 


Oliver Machinery Co 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 


Remington Co. 


‘LIEF GL 28 N I . VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- Crescent Machine Co MeConnell School pcnate ss United Electric Co. 
| YORK Langslow, Fowler Co. MENT. Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. foe ri. Western Electric Co. 
1. TERIALS Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. C. Christiansen E SAFE CABINETS. Invincible Mfg. Co. 
- smith, er Leonard Peterson & Co Tannewitz Works, Globe-Wernicke Co. 
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rk City 
e rapid 


Binney 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American ‘ ‘rayon Co 
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DOMESTIC 
Grand Rap 
FE. H 


SCIENCE 
ids Hand Screw Co. 
Sheldon & Co 


Columbia School Supply Co 


TABLES. 


W. R. Price 


LIBRARY 


SHELVING. 
Durand Steel 


Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 


New York tnieertits C, Christiansen. 
Devoe & Raynolds Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. : ew itork University Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
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ALBANY, N. \ 


This Building is equipped with a complete Uniform Time System by 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., 


consisting of a 60-beat Master Clock, equipped for six circuits, operating 91—12-inch wood case and 6—30-inch bronze dial 


Secondary Clocks. 


The complete Equipment is operated from a set of storage batteries with an automatic charging switch board. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO., 


729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 


141 Franklin St., Boston 5@ Church St., New York 


SCHOOL WALLS 


ESPECIALLY WAINSCOTINGS 


Protected 
Sanitary 


Washable 


REPAIR THE OLD WALLS 
OF YOUR SCHOOLS DURING 
THIS VACATION 
WITH 


Sanitary Oil Painted No. 1 0 


COST IS LOW 


Should be 





Has been especially developed for use in 
both new and old schools. Is used on the 
school walls of the largest cities in the 
United States. Is far superior to paint, 
and far more durable. Once applied it will 
need no more attention for years, except 
to wash it when necessary. Prevents 
damage from cracks and hard knocks. 


Send for Sample No. 10 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 


Main Office and Mill, Somerville, N. J. 


Chicago 





Springfield, Mass. 


461 Market St., San Francisco 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bidg., Los Angeles 
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City, Mo. 


Charles A, Smi Kansas City 


De s Quilt, 


Noise-Proof | 
Floors and Partitions | 


wdened wit 


It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 
mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 
the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from | 
one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light | 


ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house 
Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


and 
construction. 


Cabot’s Deafening ‘Quilt’ 


The Standard Sound Deadener 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
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